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Brandeis  Defends  Newspaper  Crusading 
As  Minnesota  ‘^Gag^Law  Is  Argued 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Says  Public  Evils  Cannot  Be  Exposed  by  Press  Without  Defaming 
Someone — Declares  Saturday  Press  Editors  “Acted  With  Great  Courage” 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


:  WTASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  2.— The 
”  question  of  whether  or  not  a  state 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  abridge  press 
freedom  through  suppression  of  a  news¬ 
paper  by  injunction  was  argued  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Jan. 
30,  when  the  fight  over  the  Minnesota 
“gag”  law  was  carried  to  the  nation’s 

'  highest  tribunal  after  more  than  three 
rears  of  litigation  between  the  state  of 
Minnesota  and  J.  M.  Near,  publisher  of 
die  Saturday  Press  of  Minneapolis, 
backed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
case,  which  grew  out  of  suppression  of 
fte  Saturday  Press  in  November,  1927, 
by  an  injunction  issued  under  the  Min- 
■esota  “gag”  statute,  has  been  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Mr.  Near  and 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  a  test  case  in- 

(  Tolving  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
attorneys  for  the  appellants  are  being 
paid  by  Col.  McCormick.  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick  is  chairman  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  committee  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Indications  that  the  original  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Saturday  Press 
printed  defamatory  articles  about  Min¬ 
neapolis  public  officials  has  evolved  into 
the  general  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
press  to  campaign  against  alleged  mis¬ 
conduct  in  public  office  was  seen  in  the 

■  arguments  of  the  appellant’s  lawyers 
and  in  comment  made  from  the  bench 
by  Justice  I.ouis  D.  Rrandeis.  While 
James  F,.  Markham,  Deputy  .Attorney 
General,  was  presenting  arguments  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  State  of  AtinnesQta,  Justice 
Brandeis  interposed  with  remarks  on  the 
privilege  of  a  newspaper  to  campaign, 

;  Mihindered,  against  what  it  believes  to  be 
existing  evils. 

i  _  The  Justice  referred  to  the  record 
in  which  appeared  the  text  of  the  Satur- 
^y  Press  issue  on  which  the  case  is 
based. 

“In  these  articles,”  he  said,  “the  edi¬ 
tors  .state  that  they  seek  to  expose  com- 
Matioas  Iretween  _  criminals  and  public 
ooicials  in  conducting  and  profiting  from 
gamliling  hells.  They  name  the  chief  of 
police  and  other  officials.  They  state 
that  they  have  been  threatened  with  being, 

,  to^use  their  own  words,  ‘bumped  off.’ 

.  _  “Thev  state  that  shortly  after  commenc- 

;  ^  publication  Guilford  was  set  upon 
“7  thugs  and  shot  in  the  abdomen. 

.  e  do  not  know  svhether  these  allega- 
wns  are  true  or  false,  but  we  do  know 
that  just  such  criminal  combinations  exist, 
*°,thc  shame  of  some  of  our  cities. 

*»  hat  these  men  did  seems  like  an 
^ort  to  expose  such  a  combination, 
"ow,  IS  that  not  a  privileged  communi- 
®tion,  if  there  ever  was  one?  How  else 
a  community  secure  protection  from 
that  sort  of  thing  if  people  are  not  al- 

■  to  engage  in  free  discussion  in  such 
natters? 

Of  course,  there  was  defamation.  A'ou 
™not  disclose  evil  without  naming  the 
wrs  of  evil.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
e  can  have  a  free  press  and  the  pro- 
^lon  It  affords  in  the  democratic  com- 
“jnity  without  the  privilege  this  act 
•wks  to  limit. 

lou  are  dealing  here  not  with  a 
ot  a  scandal  too  often  appearing  in 
f  press,  and  which  ought  not  to  appear 


to  the  interest  of  any  one,  but  with  a 
matter  of  orime  interest  to  every  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen. 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 

“What  sort  of  a  matter  could  be  more 
privileged?” 

“Assuming  it  to  be  true,”  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham  interposed. 

“No,”  Justice  Brandeis  answered,  “a 
newspaper  cannot  always  wait  until  it 
gets  the  judgment  of  a  court.  These 
men  set  out  on  a  campaign  to  rid  the 
city  of  certain  evils.” 

“So  they  say,”  Mr.  Markham  inter¬ 
posed  again. 

‘’Yes,  of  course,  so  they  say,”  Justice 
Brandeis  admitted.  “They  went  forward 
with  a  definite  program  and  certainly 
they  acted  with  great  courage.  They 
invited  suit  for  criminal  libel  if  what 
they  said  was  not  true.  Now,  if  that 
campaign  was  not  privileged,  if  that  is 
not  one  of  the  things  for  which  the  press 
chiefly  exists,  then  for  what  does  it 
exist? 

“.As  for  such  defamatory  matter  being 
issued  regularly  or  customarily,  how  can 
such  a  campaign  be  conducted  except  by 
persistence  and  continued  iteration?” 

Weymouth  Kirkland,  assisted  by 

Howard  Ellis  and  Edward  C.  Caldwell, 
the  attorneys  engaged  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  together  with  Thomas  E.  Lati¬ 
mer  of  Miimeapolis,  represented  Mr. 

Near.  The  State  was  represented  by 
James  E.  Markham.  Deputy  .Attorney 
General,  and  William  C.  Larson  and 

.Arthur  L.  Markve,  assistant  county  at¬ 
torneys. 

The  case  arose  when  Near,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Howard  A.  Guilford,  pub¬ 
lished  hut  nine  issues  of  the  paper  and 
in  every  issue  launched  a  “vicious”  at¬ 
tack  on  the  mayor,  police  system,  and 
other  public  officials  for  alleged  laxity 
in  enforcement  of  the  laws.  They 
charged  that  the  city  was  being  run 

by  gangsters,  naming  one  in  particular, 
and  before  the  enterprise  was  under 
way  Guilford  was  shot  and  seriously 


wounded  by  unknown  assailants,  pre¬ 
sumably  for  the  paper’s  attack  on  “gang¬ 
land.” 

The  case  as  it  now  rests  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  concerns  itself  very  little 
with  the  so-called  defamatory  articles. 
Near  (Guilford  has  abandoned  the  case) 
seeming  content  to  base  his  fight  on  the 
standing  of  the  Minnesota  “gag”  law  in 
the  light  of  the  inherent  right  of  free 
press  and  the  constitution. 

The  defense,  conducted  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  state  government  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  contends  that  the  statute  is  clearly 
within  the  police  powers  of  the  state. 
“The  evil  sought  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
statute  is  rampant,”  they  charge,  “and  the 
means  adopted  are  no  more  than 
required.” 

During  the  arguments  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  attorneys  for  Near  touched 
very  little  on  the  charges  made  by  the 
newspaper  that  brought  about  the  action 
by  the  state,  originally,  but  they  attacked 
not  only  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute,  as  such,  but  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  employed  to  put  the  Saturday 
Press  out  of  business. 

Their  complaint  is.  that  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  and  accepted  laws  governing  libel 
or  defamation,  the  publication  in  question 
is  given  ample  opportunity  to  furnish 
proof  and  defend  itself  in  court,  yet  in 
the  present  case,  the  injunction  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  an  e.r  parte  hearing.  “In  the 
present  case,”  Near’s  attorneys  contended, 
“there  was  no  proof  of  falsity  or  bad 
motives  other  than  the  formal  presump¬ 
tion  arising  from  the  publication  of  de¬ 
famation  per  sc.  Tn  civil  and  criminal 
cases  this  presumption  does  not  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  defendant  until 
he  has  failed  to  rebut  it;  here,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  presumption  operates  to  the 
detriment  of  the  defendant  before  he  had 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  rebut  it” 

“Furthermore”,  the  brief  of  the  appel¬ 
lant  reads,  "the  defense  of  privilege  and 
fair  comment  under  the  Minnesota 
statute  is  not  open  to  the  newspaper,  be¬ 
cause  the  only  defense  permitted  is  truth 
when  ‘published  with  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends.’  For  instance,  taking 
the  statement  ‘.A  testified  B  was  guilty 
of  adultery’,  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  newspaper  to  prove  that  A  did  so 
testify  in  a  pending  divorce  proceeding 
and  that  the  new'Spaper  fairly  and  with¬ 
out  malice  reported  A’s  testimony.  Tn 
order  to  lift  the  temporary  injunction 
the  newspaper  would  be  required  to  prove 
that  B  actually  committed  adultery.  _  It 
was  only  after  many  years  of  evolution 
that  the  publication  of  fair  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  legislative  and  judicial 
bodies  was  recognized  as  privileged ;  the 
Minnesota  statute  repudiates  the  doc¬ 
trines  thus  involved.” 

The  Supreme  Court  was  told  also  that 
under  the  statute  if  any  other  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspaper  “had  started  a  crusade 
against  gangsters  and  had  printed  in  nine 
issues  substantially  the  same  charges  as 
printed  by  the  Saturday  Press,  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  could  have  been  entered 
against  it.”  “Clearly”,  the  court  was  told. 
“Tweed,  with  Barnard  and  McCune  on 


the  bench,  could  have  supressed  the  New 
York  Times  and  Harper's  Weekly  had 
this  statute  been  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  Tweed  ring.” 

It  was  contended  also  on  behalf  of 
Near  that  if  his  newspaper  had  been 
charged  with  being  “obscene,  lewd,  or 
lascivious”  instead  of  defamation  the  pro¬ 
cedure  would  have  been  just  as  unfair 
for  the  reason  that  obscenity,  like  defam¬ 
ation,  may  be  punished  as  a  crime;  but. 
like  defamation,  it  may  not  be  enjoined 
in  advance  of  publication.  All  authori¬ 
ties  agree,  they  contended,  that  the  sub¬ 
stantive  right  of  freedom  of  the  press 
prohibits  restraints  upon  publication 
prior  to  such  publication.  In  support  of 
this  contention,  they  cited  Blackstone  as 
follows ; 

“This  liberty  (liberty  of  the  press,) 
when  rightly  understood,  consists  in  lay¬ 
ing  no  previous  restraints  upon  publica¬ 
tions,  and  no  freedom  from  censure  for 
criminal  matter  when  published.  Every 
freeman  has  an  undoubted  right  to  lay 
what  .sentiments  he  pleases  before  the 
public ;  to  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;  but  if  he  publishes 
what  is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal, 
he  must  take  the  consequence  of  his  own 
temerity.” 

At  this  point  the  court  was  reminded 
that  the  unconsitutionality  of  any  form 
of  previous  restraint  upon  speech  or  the 
press  is  so  ii'iivcrsally  recognized  that 
up  until  the  time  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota  sought  to  impose  such 
restraint,  no  other  legislature  nor  Con¬ 
gress  had  ever  attempteel  such  a  thing, 
regardless  of  the  existance  of  malicious, 
disreputable  newspapers. 

“But  the  proof  of  the  invalidity  of  this 
law  docs  not  rest  alone  on  the  lack  of 
precedent,”  the  court  was  told.  “In  one 
case  wherein  a  municipal  ordinance  was 
involved,  a  court  expressly  held  that  it 
is  not  within  the  compass  of  legislative 
action  to  declare  a  newspaper  a  nuisance 
and  abate  it,  and  in  a  number  of  others, 
courts  have  held  that  various  other  meth- 
fids  of  suppression  are  unlawful.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  subdivision  of  our 
argument  to  show  that  this  statute  goes 
far  beyond  the  legitimate  fiekl  of  the 
legislative  power.” 

Attorneys  for  Near  said  they  knew  of 
but  one  other  instance  of  an  attempt  to 
suppress  a  newspaper  as  a  nuisance. 
This  occurred  in  Seguin,  Texas,  they 
said,  where  an  order  branding  the  .Sunday 
Sun  as  a  public  nuisance  and  ordering  its 
suppression  was  overruled  by  the  courts, 
which  held  in  part  that  "this  ordinance 
is  in  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
therefore  void.” 

In  answer  to  the  findings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  which  held 
the  statute  involved  in  the  case  valid, 
counsel  for  Near  said: 

“It  has  been  asserted  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
shield  for  malice,  scandal,  and  defamation 
when  untrue  or  published  with  bad 
motives,  or  for  unjustifiable  ends.  We 
take  issue  with  this  contention.  The 
contrary  is  true ;  every  person  does  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  publish  mali¬ 
cious,  scandalous,  and  defamatory  matter 
though  untrue,  and  with  bad  motives, 
and  for  .unjustifiable  ends,  in  the  first 
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instance,  though  he  is  subject  to  respon- 
siiiility  therefore  afterwards.” 

It  is  even  an  abridgment  of  free 
speech  and  press  to  restrain  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  slander  or  libel,  they 
contended. 

While  the  appellants  in  the  case  do 
not  deny  that  courts  of  equity  which 
have  alone  the  power  to  enjoin,  have  also 
the  power  to  abate  nuisances  by  the  use 
of  that  power,  they  do  contend  that  the 
legislature  has  not  the  power  to  call 
anything  a  nuisance  at  will  and  have  it 
abated  under  a  statute  without  trial  by 
jury.  “If  this  were  not  the  case,”  they 
said,  “the  legislature  could  entirely  abol¬ 
ish  the  jury  by  giving  jurisdiction  to 
equity  of  every  crime  as  a  nuisance;  it 
could  even  call  a  breach  of  contract  a 
nuisance.”  At  this  point  the  legal  con¬ 
ception  of  a  nuisance  in  practically  all 
its  phases  was  taken  un  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  advanced  that  a  newspaper  article 
is  not  a  nuisance  by  definition,  an  act  of 
legislature,  or  any  other  authority. 

In  conclusion,  the  court  was  told  by 
the  attorneys  for  the  Minneapolis  pub¬ 
lisher  that  “if  the  Minnesota  statute  is 
valid  as  to  written  defamation,  a  similar 
act  with  resnect  to  oral  defamation  would 
also  be  valid.  The  right  of  assembly 
to  netition  for  rerlress  of  grievances 
could  be  practically  extinguished.  We 
resnectfullv  submit  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  a  liberty  protected  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
nent:  that  it  is  a  privilege  and  immunity 
protected  by  the  privilege  and  immuni¬ 
ties  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment: 
and  that  it  is  prohablv  a  right  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  would  exist  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.” 

In  their  arguments,  attorneys  for  Min¬ 
nesota  contend  first  that  the  statute  in 
question,  “when  properly  construed”  is 
not  at  variance  w'ith  the  Fourteenth 
amendment;  and  second,  that  while  they 
recognize,  in  their  own  state  constitution, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  they  contend 
that  “.such  liberty  does  not  include  the 
free  and  unrestricted  right  to  publish 
obscene,  scandalous,  or  defamatory  mat¬ 
ter.”  They  contend  also  that  the  con¬ 
struction  placed  on  the  statute  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  is  binding 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Aftornevs  for  the  state  raised  a  legal 
ouestion  in  claiming  that  Near,  since  he 
failed  to  complain  to  the  trial  court  that 
the  terms  of  the  injunction  are  contrary 
to  law,  is  estopped  from  making  that 
argument  in  the  highest  court.  They  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  charge  by  NVar  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  injunction  he  is  prohib¬ 
ited  from  engaging  in  newspaper  work 
in  any  capacity  in  the  future.  This,  the 
state  flatly  denies,  however,  although  they 
insist  that  if  he  thought  the  injunction 
invalid  he  should  have  asked  the  court 
that  imposed  it  for  a  modification. 

In  arguments  in  support  of  their  con¬ 
tention  that  the  “gag”  law  is  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  state’s  police  power,  the 
attorneys  for  the  defense  (in  the  present 
case)  cited  a  case  defining  the  police 
power  which  reads  in  part  as  follows; 
“The  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all 
rights  are  subject  to  such  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  authority  of  the  country  essential  to 
the  safety,  health,  peace,  good  order  and 
morals  of  the  community.  Even  liberty 
itself,  the  greatest  of  all  rights,  is  not 
unrestricted  license  to  act  according  to 
one’s  own  will.  It  is  only  freedom  from 
restraint  under  conditions  essential  to  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  the  same  right  by- 
others.  It  is  then  liberty  regulated  by¬ 
law.” 

They-  argued  also  that  while  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  not  the  right  to  declare  that 
to  be  a  nuisance  w-hich  in  fact  is  not  a 
nuisance,  “a  great  deal  must  be  left  to 
its  discretion  in  that  regard,  and  if  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  is  conducive  to 
the  public  interests,  it  may-  exercise  a 
large  libertv  of  choice  in  the  means  em¬ 
ployed.”  The  argument  was  advanced 
further  that  practices  may  be  classed  as 
nuisances  although  they-  are  not  intrin¬ 
sically  criminal. 

And  then  they  closed  this  phase  of  the 
argument  by  maintaining  that  “the  evil 
which  the  act  seeks  to  suppress  is  a 
nuisance  in  fact.” 

In  closing  their  case,  counsel  for  the 
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M.  NEAR  SAYS  GOVERNOR  FEARS  GAGGING  OF 
FARMER-LABOR  PAPERS 


Governor  FLOYD  B.  OLSON  of  Minnesota,  who  as  county  attorney  in 
Minneapolis  evoked  the  Minnesota  gag  law  to  suppress  the  Saturday 
Press,  now-  favors  repeal  of  the  law  berause  he  is  afraid  it  may  be  used  to 
suppress  Farmer-Labor  papers  of  the  state,  organs  of  the  party  which  elected 
him,  according  to  J.  M.  Near,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Press  at  the  time  it  was 
put  out  of  business. 

In  a  message  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Mr.  Near  enclosed  letters  he  had  sent 
to  legislators  in  which  he  said  that  “a  repeal  is  merely  a  camouflage  under 
which  Farmer-Labor  publications  in  the  state  hope  to  escape  suppression  in 
the  event  the  statute  is  held  constitutional  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.” 

“I  would  rather  remain  under  the  bitter  restrictions  of  that  gag.”  he  wrote, 
“than  see  Floyd  Olson  use  it  at  his  pleasure:  First  to  gag  a  publication  that 
dared  (juestion  his  official  record,  and  second,  to  repeal  it  that  his  journal¬ 
istic  friends  might  belabor  those  who  honestly  differed  with  him  and  them — 
and  escape  the  gag  law’s  full  effect.” 


state  informed  the  court;  “The  existence 
of  this  statute  need  cause  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  the  publishers  of 
legitimate  newspapers.  Their  activities 
are  in  no  w-ay-  affected.  It  is  aimed  at 
the  scandal  monger  and  professional  de- 
famer.  To  such  a  class  the  lilierty  of  the 
press  affords  no  sanctuary.  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  does  not  safe¬ 
guard  them  in  the  practice  of  their  ne¬ 
farious  trade.” 

The  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  held 
that  the  inherent  nature  of  the  business 
of  regularly-  publi.shing  a  newspaper 
bears  such  a  relation  to  the  social  and 
moral  welfare  that  the  legislature,  in  the 
exerci.se  of  its  police  power,  “may-  declare 
it  to  be  a  public  nuisance.”  This  court 
held  that  the  matter  extends  beyond  the 
law-  of  libel. 

The  section  of  the  Minnesota  statute 
involved  in  the  case  reads  as  follows; 

“Sec.  1.  Any  person  who,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  as  a  member  or  employ-ee  of  a 
firm  or  association  or  organization,  or  as 
an  officer,  director,  memher  or  employee 
of  a  corporation,  shall  be  engaged  in 
the  business  of  regularly  or  customarily- 
producing.  publishing  or  circulating,  hav¬ 
ing  in  possession,  selling  or  giving  aw-ay 
(a)  an  obscene,  lewd  and  lascivious 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical. 


MILLER  JOINS  EWING 


Department  Store  Executive  Become* 
Advisory  Executive  of  La.  Group 

Charles  Miller,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pizitz  store  in  Birmingham, 
.•\la.,  and  former  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Baltimore 


Nett'S,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become 
advisory  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Ewing 
Newspapers  in 
I>ouisiana.  Mr. 
Miller  has 
worked  on  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers 
in  the  south  and 
east  and  in  his 
new  position  he 
will  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity 
for  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  S  t  at  e  s, 


(b)  a  malicious,  scandalous  and  defam¬ 
atory-  new-spaper,  magazine  or  other 
periodical, 

is  guilty-  of  a  nuisance  and  all  persons 
guilty  of  such  nuisance  shall  be  enjoined 
as  hereinafter  provided.” 

The  Saturday-  Press  w-as  suppressed 
for  the  alleged  violation  of  fb)  above. 


Charles  Miller 
Shreveport  Times,  and  Monroe  World 
and  News-Star. 

Mr.  Miller  started  newspaper  work  as 
a  collector  on  the  Chattanooga  News  and 
eventually  became  advertising  manager. 
Later  he  went  to  the  Louisville  Herald 
as  business  manager.  In  1923  he_  joined 
the  Louis  Saks  organization.  Birming¬ 
ham.  Shortly  after  he  became  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Pizitz  store. 


CRAIG  NAMED  M.  E. 

Paul  F.  Craig,  day  news  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  to  succeed  Mau¬ 
rice  W.  Dickey,  who  died  recently.  Nor¬ 
man  MacDonald,  news  and  feature 
w-riter,  becomes  day  new-s  editor.  Mr. 
Craig,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Union  about  15  years,  becomes  manag¬ 
ing  e<litor  of  b<ith  morning  and  evening 
editions  of  the  Union. 


PLAN  NEWSPAPER  FOR  DRYS 

A  group  of  prohibition  workers  hope 
to  start  a  friendly  newspaper  in  New 
York  somew-hat  along  the  lines  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dr.  Chris¬ 
tian  F.  Rei  Slier  said  last  Sunday-  in  his 
sermon  at  the  Broadw-ay-  Temple  Metho¬ 
dist  Chuch.  Dr.  Keisner  addressed  his 
congregation  garbed  in  the  fashion  of 
Jeremiah  the  prophet. 


F.  A.  FLINT  FORMS  AGENCY 

Farris  A.  Flint,  formerly  with  the 
Central  Press  Association,  has  opened 
an  advertising  agenev  under  the  name  of 
Farris  .\.  Flint,  Inc.,  at  2042  East  Fourth 
street,  Cleveland. 
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ITALIAN  DAILY  OFFERS; 
PROOF  TO  GEN.  BUTLER 


II  Nuovo  Mondo,  New  York  Aati 
Fascist  Newspaper,  Publiske, 
Letter  Telling  of  Mussolini 
Hit-Run  Incident 


Backing  the  charges  made  bv  Major 
Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butler  that '  Premitf 
Mussolini  ran  over  and  killed  a  six-year- 
old  Italian  girl  while  driving  a  car  at 
high  speed  in  Tuscany  last  fall  and  driv¬ 
ing  on  without  investigating,  II  Suon 
Mondo,  anti-Fascist  New  York  daSv 
newspaper,  published  Feb.  3  what  is  puf. 
prte^  to  be  complete  proof  of  the 
incident. 

The  newspaper’s  story  gave  the  exact 
date  and  location  of  the  alleged  acci¬ 
dent,  the  name  of  the  child  who  is  said 
to  have  been  killed,  and  the  names  ot 
three  Fascist!  who,  after  having  swom 
that  II  Duce  was  the  driver  of  the  death¬ 
dealing  car,  were  said  to  have  been 
spirited  away.  Coincidentally,  the  news¬ 
paper  sent  a  letter  to  President  Hoover 
protesting  against  “the  hastv  and  abject 
apology”  given  to  Italy  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  after  the  declaration  of  Gen. 
Butler  that  Mussolini  was  a  hit-run 
driver. 

The  newspaper’s  information  will  he 
turned  over  to  Gen.  Butler  for  use  at 
his  court  martial.  Girolamo  Valenti, 
general  manager  of  II  Nuovo  Mondo, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  after  the 
Butler  incident  one  of  his  friends  (he 
refused  to  divulge  his  name)  remem¬ 
bered  a  letter  he  received  last  fall  giving 
details  of  the  accident,  but  which  was 
regarded  at  the  time  as  being  impro^ 
able.  The  letter  w-as  found  and  the  facts 
therein  were  printed.  A  check-up  of 
the  files  of  II  Nuovo  Mondo  and  II 
Progresso  revealed  that  Mus.solini  on 
the  day-  of  the  purported  accident  was 
officially-  renorted  as  having  arrived  by 
motor  at  Monterotondo,  a  few  hours 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  accident 
was  supposed  to  have  happened. 

Accordine  to  the  story  the  accident  oc¬ 
curred  Sept.  14,  1930.  Mussolini,  the 
account  says,  was  driving  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed  through  the  tiny  town  of  San 
Quirito,  province  of  Grosseto  in  Tus¬ 
cany. 

“As  soon  as  the  girl  w-as  run  over,” 
the  account  continues,  “a  crowd  gathered 
around  her  and  from  this  crowd  three 
Fascists  named  Pilocco,  Lombardi  and 
Lasserini  swore  to  having  recognized  II 
Duce  as  the  driver  of  the  automobile. 
They-  added  that  tw-o  persons  were  rid¬ 
ing  with  him.  The  girl,  the  daughter  of 
.‘santini,  a  man  nicknamed  Le  Stallone, 
w'as  taken  to  the  hospital  of  the  nearby 
city  of  Grosseto,  where  she  died  the 
next  day.” 

The  paper  adds  that  the  three  Fascist 
observers  w-ere  “the  same  day  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  arrested  and  spirited  away”  and 
that  “no  one  knows  where  they  are  now. 

“If  our  new'spaper  were  rich,”  Mr 
\’alenti  said  to  Editor  &  Pt-Busna 
“w-e  could  have  a  correspondent  check 
the  facts  from  the  source.” 
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MORAN  RETURNS  TO  KOPPE  CO. 

Daniel  K  Moran,  Jr.,  recently  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Export  .Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  has  been  appointed  gw- 
eral  manager  of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  in¬ 
ternational  publishers’  representatives. 
New  York,  effective  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Moran 
and  the  late  Mr.  Koppe  founded  the  Lon¬ 
don  branch  of  the  company-  four  years 
ago,  Mr.  Moran  remaining  as  managiW 
director  of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Ltd, 
When  Mr.  Koppe  died,  Mr.  Moran  re¬ 
signed  to  become  associated  with  the  ev 
port  agency.  Mr.  Moran  becomes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  stockholder  in  S.  S.  Koppe  and  a 
director.  He  succeeds  J.  W.  Sanger. 


TO  MAINTAIN  CAPITOL  BUREAU 

Pacific  Coast  News  Sen-ice,  Cali¬ 
fornia  leased  wire  service  of  the 
afternoon  newspapers,  will  mainton  i 
own  bureau  at  the  State  capitoL  -^ac 
mento,  during  the  legislature  unde* 
general  supervision  of  William  rarx  > 
head  of  the  organization.  James  -'vd 
will  be  in  charge. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  7 ,  1931 
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PROTESTS  AGAINST  RADIO  INCREASING 

Broadcasting  of  Quacks,  Fortune  Tellers,  Lotteries,  and  Persistent  Publicity  Pressure  Draw 
Attacks  From  Dailies —  Court  Upholds  Ban  on  Kansas  Station 
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rIE  rumblings  of  protest  against  the 
encroachment  of  radio  on  the 
nreinises  of  the  daily  newspaper  and  the 
uncontrolled  broadcast  advertising  of 
quacks  with  magic  cure-alls,  and 
•psvchic”  fakers  who  claim  to  know  the 
meaning  of  everything  from  the  stars 
ibove  to  the  bumps  on  your  head  has  be¬ 
come  pointedly  articulate  in  several 
quarters  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
Outstanding  developments  have  been : 
1.  The  decision  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Court  of  Appeals  this  week  up¬ 
holding  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  Radio 
(Commission  to  renew  the  license  of  Sta¬ 
tion  KFKB,  Milford,  Kan.,  controlled 
by  Dr.  J.  R-  Brinkley,  whose  practices 
were  exposed  by  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  three  daily 
newspapers  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the 
Ledger,  Nezes-Tribune  and  Times,  to 
eliminate  daily  radio  programs  from 
their  columns  to  avoid  giving  free  pub¬ 
licity  to  paid  programs  on  the  air  and  to 
save  valuable  news  space. 

.1  Passage  of  two  resolutions  by  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  As.sociation,  the 
hrst  declaring  that  the  radio  is  usurping 
the  functions  of  the  newspaper  by  giv¬ 
ing  broadcasts  of  news  events  and  ask¬ 
ing  legislation,  local  or  national  to  en¬ 
force  on  the  radio  the  same  rules,  and 
laws  which  govern  newspapers  as  re¬ 
gards  truth,  public  protection  and  gorxl 
taste;  the  second  asking  wire  news  serv¬ 
ices  to  forbid  the  use  of  their  news  by 
radio  stations,  and  declaring  that  Minne¬ 
sota  papers  will  cease  printing  radio 
programs  unless  broadcasting  stations 
cease  to  encroach  upon  the  news  field. 

_4.  Decision  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\ssociation  meeting  in  Chattanooga  this 
week  to  have  its  legislative  committee 
study  the  possibility  of  legislation  bar¬ 
ring  lotteries  from  the  air  as  they  are 
now  barred  from  newspapers. 

5.  Decision  of  the  Oregon  Nitwspapi'r 
Conference  meeting  Jan.  22-24  to  take  up 
with  the  Oregon  memloers  of  Congress 
the  framing  of  a  national  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  radio  lotteries. 

6.  Decision  of  the  California  Xews- 
laper  Publishers  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  Tan.  16-18  to  oppose  aggressively 
the  inroads  of  radio  and  magazines  on 
national  newspaper  advertising.  “Tlie 
™  is  cast,”  President  H.  R.  Judah 
'tated.  “If  we  will  not  stop  radio  sup¬ 
port  and  publicity  we  will  have  to  take 
our  medicine.” 


The  decision  of  the  District  of  Colunv 
™  ^tirt  of  .Appeals  upholding  the  Fed 
cral  Radio  Commission  in  its  refusal  tc 
'if'a'lcasting  license  of  statior 
KrKB,  of  Milford.  Kan.,  is  interpretet 
■  to  mean  that  the  commission  has  i 
I  treat  deal  more  power  to  regulate  broad 
1  »"'’f'''i-sing  than  it  claimed  in  thi 

I  .'Vhile  Justice  Charles  H.  Robb 
f  decision,  admitted  that  the  commis- 
i  'ion  has  no  power  to  censor  radio  pro- 
I  are  delivered,  h( 

1  without  qualification,  that  the 
ommission  has  every  power  to  take  inte 
^sideration  the  worth  of  the  appli- 
attk*  programs  to  the  listening  public 
fir  *  ^ernunation  of  every  license  period 
'lays,  when  applications  foi 
"i^al  are  made. 

ICFI'd^’d  was  operated  by  the 

ffmtr  I  '’["^easting  Company  under  thi 
control  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Rrinkley,  famom 

thr  for  his  bitter  dispute  witi 

hi.  „  'ra'  profession  over  the  nature  oi 
I's  programs. 

A-  MacDonald 
.Dwial  writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 

mistlnn*'^  L  a*l^rition  of  the  radio  com- 
ThrotioK'?!,'^^  broadcasts  of  Brinkley 
a  “uS-  '*’^_’riedium  of  what  he  called 

vited  Rrinkley  in- 

tiers  describing  symptoms  of  ail- 

cast  tA  I^rinkley  would  broad- 

Pnrchasf  1“,' j  sufferers  instructions  tc 
scrintinn.**  designated  drug  stores  pre- 
obtainable  b, 
w  only.  He  organized  the  “Rrink- 


By  JOHN 

ley  Pharmaceutical  Association”  consist¬ 
ing  of  druggists  handling  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  it  was  brought  out  in  testi¬ 
mony  that  these  druggists  paid  a  fixed 
percentage  to  Brinkley  on  all  prescrip¬ 
tions  sold  as  a  result  of  his  broadcast¬ 
ing  activities.  This  method  was  attacked 
both  before  the  F'ederal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  and  before  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Medical  Registration  and  Examina¬ 
tion  as  being  highly  unethical,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  medical  practice  and 
the  proper  use  of  radio  facilities.  Brink- 
ley  also  used  his  radio  to  advertise  his 
hospital  and  .sanitarium  at  Milford, 
where  he  carried  on  an  alleged  goat 
gland  grafting  practice. 

When  Rrinkley  applied  for  a  license 
renewal  on  March  20,  last,  the  commis¬ 
sion,  after  granting  him  a  hearing,  ruled 
that  the  station  was  not  being  operated 
in  the  public  interest  and  ruled  him  off 
the  air,  whereupon  he  ob’ained  a  tempor¬ 
ary  injunction  from  the  court  of  appeals 
restraining  the  commission  from  placing 
the  order  into  effect  until  the  case  could 
be  aired  in  court. 

It  was  Brinkley's  contention  in  court 
that  the  commission  in  his  case  was  exer¬ 
cising  a  censorshin.  something  it  was 
expressly  prohibited  from  doing  by  the 
Radio  Act.  and  at  that  time  there  Was 
some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  commission  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  were  exceeding  their  authority.  As 
for  the  censorshin  phase  of  the  case. 
Justice  Robb  ruled: 


F.  ROCHE 

“The  contention  is  without  merit. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  commission  to  subject  any  part  of 
appellant’s  broadcasting  nuitter  to  .scrut¬ 
iny  prior  to  its  release.  The  commis¬ 
sion  merely  exercised  its  undoubted  right 
to  take  note  of  appellant’s  past  conduct, 
which  is  not  Censorship.” 

.At  another  point  in  the  ruling  Justice 
Robb  touched  on  the  matter  of  regulat¬ 
ing  advertising  with  the  statement  that 
"when  t'ongress  provided  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  license  should  be  issued 
or  renewed  should  be  dependent  uptin  a 
finding  of  public  interest,  convenience  or 
necessity,  it  evidently  had  in  mind  that 
broadcasting  should  not  be  a  mere  ad¬ 
junct  of  a  particular  business  but  should 
lie  of  a  iniblic  character.”  The  court, 
however,  concedes  the  right  of  the  broad¬ 
caster  to  exact  some  revenue  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  station. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  court  has  de¬ 
fined  the  right  or  jKiwer  of  the  c<im- 
mission  to  regulate  broadcasting,  especial¬ 
ly  insofar  as  it  concerns  matter  other 
than  pure  entertainment,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  commission  is  expected  to  more  rig¬ 
idly  supervise  radio  advertising  in  the 
future.  The  commission  has  for  a  long 
time  sought  a  court  definition  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  finally  received  one  to  its  liking 
in  the  Rrinkley  case. 

This  decision  is  looked  upon  as  a  blow 
to  the  numerous  fortune  tellers,  mind- 
readers,  and  sellers  of  magic  “blood- 
magnetizers.”  nostrums  and  medicines 


NEWSPAPERS  GIVEN  GOLDEN  CHANCE  TO  AID 
CAMPBELL  SOUP  RADIO  FEATURE 


Big  news  broke  this  week  on  the 
Campbell  Soup  front,  and  the  F. 
Wallis  .Armstrong  Companv,  Philadelphia 
agency,  was  right  on  the  job  to  help  the 
newspapers  of  the  countrv  to  cover  it. 

To  make  sure  that  no  newspaper  should 
be  “scooped.”  the  .Armstrong  agency  sent 
not  only  one  story,  but  two  stories,  the 
different  angles  of  which  may  be  judged 
from  the  headlines:  “CAMiMivi.t.’s  SofPs 
Go  Ov  The  Air”  (for  release  in  Satur¬ 
day  evening  papers  of  Jan.  31,  and  in 
Sunday  papers,  Feb.  1).  and  “Camp- 
BEi.i.’s  Soups  Start  Ox  The  .Air  This 
Morn'ino,”  (for  release  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  Feb.  2). 

\\'hile  the  second  story  had  the  bigger 
he,ad,  it  was  a  skimpy  Oy^  inches  in 
length  over  all,  and  mentioned  the  name 
Campbell  only  four  times.  The  real 
coverage  was  given  in  the  first  article, 
which  stretched  out  to  l.'v  inches.  This 
told  three  times  that  the  Campbell  Soup 
program  would  be  a  fine  one,  especially 
when  you  consider  what  daytime  radio 
programs  usually  are.  The  lead  men¬ 
tioned  “a  program  which  those  in  radio 
circles  say  is  one  of  the  finest  features 
on  the  air  at  any  time,  day  or  night.” 
In  the  body  of  the  article  a  quotation 
from  the  company  said:  “We  have 
thrown  aside  precedent  in  thus  electing 
to  put  on  such  an  ambitious  series  of 
programs  usually  associated  with  only 
the  evening  hours.”  And  the  peroration 
made  the  idea  perfectly  clear  by  insisting : 
“This.  .  .program  for  Campbell’s  Soups 
is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  radio  feat¬ 
ures  ever  to  be  put  on  the  air.  The  or¬ 
chestra  which  will  present  it  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  novelty  orchestras  ever 
to  be  heard  on  the  air.  Each  player 
is  a  master  performer.  .  .The  programs 
themselves  have  been  artfully  adapted.” 

No  identification  was  given  for  the 
brilliant  orchestra  nor  the  master 
performers. 

Before  undertaking  such  a  startling  in¬ 
novation,  of  course,  the  company  made 
an  investigation  among  housewives  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
time  chosen  for  the  broadcasts  was  that 
“when  the  housewife  will  most  enjoy  a 
program  of  such  character  and  when  we 


feel  it  will  do  much  to  cheer  her  during 
the  morning  let-down  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  has  departed  and  when  the 
usual  household  duties  confront  her.  If 
this  bright  fiood  of  melody  brings  some 
measure  of  cheer  to  her  at  this  time 
every  week-day  morning,  we  will  feel 
gratified  iiuleed  that  this  innovation  in 
the  way  of  r.'ulio  shall  have  accomplished 
its  intended  purpose.” 

lust  to  lx-  heliiful  ill  case  the  radio 
editor  were  dumb  or  something,  the 
printed  news  articles  carried  in  three 
places  the  imperative :  “Feature  this 
Camphcll’s  Soups  Orchestra  in  your  daily 
box  of  outstanding  radio  programs.” 

.\n  accompanying  statement  from  the 
.Armstrong  agency  gives  this  supporting 
argument  “To  the  Radio  Editor:” 
“This  radio  campaign  for  Campheirs 
.Soiqis  makes  this  comiiany  the  largest 
user  of  nulin  for  a  single  food  product, 
Canipbell’s  Soups  being  also,  as  you 
know,  the  most  widelv  advertised  food 
product  in  the  magazines  today.”  (Oh, 
no,  italics  not  in  original.) 

A  letter  received  from  the  Armstrong 
agency  by  some  newspapers  said  fur¬ 
ther  :  “We  enclose  a  schedule  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  your  radio  page  to  interest 
your  readers  in  these  broadcasts.”  The 
schedule  consisted  of  four-inch  adver¬ 
tisements,  for  nine  insertions. 

The  Campbell’s  Soup  Company  has 
long  been  a  heavy  magazine  advertiser, 
its  expenditures  in  magazines  being  re¬ 
ported  as  $1,884,3(X)  in  1929,  and  as 
$1,971.(X)0  in  1930.  Its  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditure,  however,  has  been  well  under 
$100,000  a  year  except  for  a  special 
$3(X).000  campaign  in  67  newspapers  of 
38  cities  last  spring.  This  campaign,  the 
company’s  first  use  of  newspapers  as  a 
major  medium  in  15  years,  was  under¬ 
taken  to  move  an  unusually  heavy  stock 
of  tomato  soup.  In  July  the  late  Dr. 
John  T.  Dorrance,  then  president  of  the 
company,  stated  that  48.50O,0OO  more  cans 
of  tomato  soup  had  been  sold  than  in 
any  previous  year.  He  gave  credit  for 
this  “especially  to  the  use  of  newspapers 
in  a  major  way.” 

And  so  the  Campbell  Soup  Company 
used  no  more  newspaper  space  after  that. 


supposed  to  cure  all  sorts  of  diseases. 
From  radio  editors  in  New  York  this 
week  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that 
there  are  many  of  these  broadcasting 
publicity  for  their  que.stionable  wares 
and  services  over  several  small  stations 
in  the  metroixilitan  area.  On  at  least 
five  stations,  in  or  near  New  York,  there 
is  a  nostrum  in  the  form  of  a  large 
electric  solenoid,  offered  by  four  differ¬ 
ent  companies,  which  is  supposed  to 
affect  the  organic  iron  in  the  blood,  cur¬ 
ing  high  blood  pressure,  and  many  other 
ills.  .A  reporter  visited  the  offices  of 
the  distributors  of  one  of  these  devices 
and  fo'uiul  it  crowded  with  women,  ob¬ 
viously  jxior,  chiefly  middle-aged  or 
aged,  and  many  of  foreign  e.xtraction. 

.Announcements  of  these  broadcasts 
freipiently  get  into  newspaper  radio  pro¬ 
grams  as  "health  talks”  or  “science 
talks.” 

I'ortune-telling,  trystal-gazing  and 
mind-reading  games  are  carried  on  over 
the  small  stations,  too.  There  are  about 
20  “psychic”  persons  in  New  York  and 
its  vicinity  advertising  on  the  air,  and 
about  a  dozen  in  the  city  proper.  This 
classification,  of  course,  does  not  include 
such  nationally  sponsored  programs  as 
Old  Gold  which  features  Lorna  Fantin, 
numerologist,  Forhan’s  with  Evangeline 
■Adams,  who  reads  the  stars,  and  the 
N.B.C.  program  conducted  by  Louise 
Rice,  handwriting  expert.  These  people 
are  paid  by  the  sponsor  to  entertain  the 
radio  listeners,  and  are  not  engaged  in 
selling  their  own  services  over  the  air. 

Evidence  was  obtained  recently  by  a 
New  York  newspaper  that  one  dispenser 
of  horoscopes,  with  a  large  trade  drawn 
from  radio  broadcast,  took  care  of  about 
2.0(10  customers  without  the  slight  for¬ 
mality  of  reading  their  letters.  A  staff 
of  secretaries  merely  slipped  a  prepared 
card  for  the  victim’s  natal  month  into 
an  envelope  and  mailed  it  in  return  for 
one  dollar. 

.Another  denizen  of  the  world  of 
mystics,  who  recently  hung  out  his 
shingle  as  a  hand-writing  expert,  is 
known  to  have  been  a  specialist  in  mind¬ 
reading  four  years  ago.  He  promotes 
his  service  over  a  small  radio  station. 

There  is  no  federal  law  governing  this 
type  of  radio  advertising,  according  to 
the  radio  supervisor  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  News¬ 
papers  have  long  banned  such  copy  from 
their  columns  by  their  own  choice.  In 
many  places,  especially  in  New  York 
City,  fortune-telling  is  illegal  and  per¬ 
sons  practicing  it  are  arrested  and 
prosecuted  under  a  local  statute. 

Radio  editors  also  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  there  has  been  no 
abatement  of  the  flood  of  free  puhlicitv 
being  sent  newspapers  in  behalf  of  paid 
programs  on  the  air.  Radio  advcrti.sers 
are  seemingly  convinced  that  a  large 
part  of  the  success  of  their  broadcast 
efforts  depends  upon  the  news  and  pro¬ 
gram  notice  they  obtain  on  the  radio 
pages  of  the  daily  press. 

Advertising  agencies,  not  content  with 
such  small  favors  as  mention  of  a  client’s 
name  in  the  printed  programs,  deluge 
the  desks  of  radio  editors  with  alleged 
news  stories  and  requests  for  special  at¬ 
tention. 

A  prime  example  of  this  desire  to 
holster  a  radio  program  with  free  news¬ 
paper  space  was  demonstrated  this  week 
when  the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  a 
million-dollar  magazine  advertiser,  began 
a  regular  radio  campaign.  This  story  is 
told  under  a  box  head  on  this  page. 

The  Campbell  Soup  release  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  bits  of  publicity-grabbing, 
but  radio  editors  say  there  is  not  a  day 
that  passes  without  its  quota  of  pleas 
and  suggestions  from  the  agencies. 
One  editor  received  5.5  separate  pieces  of 
publicity  from  stations,  agencies,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  entertainers  on  Tuesday  this 
week,  and  that,  he  said,  was  a  compara- 
(Continiied  on  page  55) 
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NEWSPRINT  MEN  TOLD 
PRICES  ARE  DROPPING 

A.N.P.A.  Committee  Inform*  Two 

Producer*  That  400,000  Ton* 
Have  Been  Purcha*ed  Below 
1930  Level* 

111  reply  to  statemiiits  from  the  Can¬ 
ada  E’ower  &  Pajier  Company  and  Ahitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Corporation  tliat  those 
companies  announced  last  December  that 
the  price  then  prevailing  for  newsprint 
would  continue  as  the  price  for  1931,  and 
that  customers  would  lie  protected  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  market  iluctuations,  the 
newsprint  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
called  these  manufacturers’  attention  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  4(X),()00  tons  of 
newsprint  have  lieen  sold  for  1931  at 
prices  lielow  1930. 

This  reply  was  made  to  J.  H.  Gundy, 
president  of  Canada  Power  &  Paper, 
and  Alexander  Smith,  president  of  Abi- 
tibi,  Ixith  of  whom  had  stated  their  com¬ 
panies’  positions  in  telegraphic  replies  to 
the  newsprint  committee’s  telegraphic  in¬ 
quiries  last  week  asking  for  a  definite 
price  announcement.* 

The  third  producer  queried  by  the 
A.N.P..\.  last  week  was  Krnest  Rossi- 
ter.  president  of  St.  l^wrcnce  Paper 
Sales  Company,  who  replied  that  his 
company  had  no  public  announcement  to 
make  at  this  time  but  expected  to  advise 
its  customers  next  week. 

Mr.  Gundy  in  his  tele.gram  stated  that 
the  present  price  to  customers  is  “sub¬ 
ject  to  modification  in  accordance  with 
major  market  fluctuations  which  may  lie 
established  by  the  leading  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.’’ 

Mr.  Smith’s  telegram  declared  that  the 
G.  H.  Mead  Company  advised  customers 
to  whom  it  sold  .\hitihi  paiK'r  that  the 
price  they  were  paying  on  Dec.  15.  19.10, 
would  continue  for  1931,  and  that  that 
company  “will  protect  its  c'nstomcrs  in 
the  event  of  a  decline  in  the  general 
newsi)rint  market  contract  price.’’ 

In  its  telegraphic  reply  to  Mr.  Gundy, 
the  newsprint  committee  fleclared  that 
“this  committee  is  informed  that  more 
than  4<K),(KX)  tons  of  newsprint  have  l>een 
sold  for  1931  consumption  in  the  Ihiited 
.States  and  Canada  at  prices  below  the 
1930  market  price.  May  we  ask  how 
much  tonnage  is  required  to  constitute  a 
major  market  fluctuation  and  what 
amount  of  production  is  reqtiired  to 
(pialify  a  leading  newsprint  producer?" 

In  a  telegram  of  similar  tone,  the  com¬ 
mittee  asked  Mr.  Smith  for  “yonr  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  amount  of  tonn.age  re¬ 
quired  to  indicate  a  decline  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  newsprint  market.’’ 

PUBLISHER  DENIES  ASSAULT 

Bud  Von  Carl*hau*en  An*wer*  Ber- 
genfield,  N.  J.,  Police  Charge* 

Rud  \'on  Carlshausen.  imblisher  and 
editor  of  the  Jhnnovt  (N.J.)  h'et’orirr. 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges  of  assault 
and  battery,  preferred  against  him  by 
the  police  of  Bergenfield.  N.  J.,  at  his 
arraignment  in  Hackensack  February  5. 
Trial  was  set  two  weeks  from  date.  The 
charges  were  brought  against  Mr.  \'on 
Carlshausen  recently  after  copies  of  the 
Dumont  Reporter  had  been  confiscated 
uixm  order  of  the  mayor  of  Rcrgenfield 
and  Von  Carlshausen  had  been  taken  to 
the  police  station  by  an  officer.  .Xt  the 
ixilice  statuin.  Von  Carlshausen  claims, 
he  and  his  wife,  who  accompanied  him, 
were  roughly  treated,  and  a  scuffle  en¬ 
sued.  It  was  during  this  scuffle  that  the 
police  claim  V^on  Carlshausen  struck 
several  of  their  numlier. 

The  story  which  led  the  Bergen¬ 
field  mayor  to  order  the  copies  of  the 
Dumont  Reporter  confiscated  and  hoys 
stopped  from  selling  the  paper  claimed 
that  certain  funds  which  could  be  use<i 
to  create  work  for  the  unemployed  were 
being  held  up  because  of  a  political  feud. 

LABORATORIES  APPOINT 

Bejean  I^aboratories  of  New  York  and 


HEADS  A.P.  GROUP 

James  T.  Norris,  vice-president  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Ashland  <Ky. ) 
Independent .  was  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Kentucky  .\ss(Kiated  I’re.-iS  News- 
pai)ers  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Lexington,  Ian.  .X). 

GEORGE  MORRIS  HEADS 
MEMPHIS  DAILIES 

Former  Vice-Pre*iclent  Named  Pre*i- 

dent  by  New  Board  of  Direct¬ 
or*  -  Attorney  Appointed 

Vice-Pre*ident 

George  Morris,  veteran  in  Tennessee 
journalism,  has  been  elected  president  of 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Mew- 
phis  f  T  e  n  n.  ) 
Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  livenhu/ 
.  Ip peal.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Col.  Luke 
Lea. 

Morris  was 
elected  by  the 
new  hoard  of  di¬ 
rectors  organized 
nnder  authority 
of  Chancery 
Court  at  Nash¬ 
ville.  lie  re¬ 
signed  as  vice- 
GEnKCF.  Morris  president  of 

.Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  .\pi)eal.  Inc.,  several  weeks  ago. 

Col,  I.  W .  C  anada,  Memphis  attor¬ 
ney,  was  elected  vice-president. 

.Southern  I’uhlishers,  Inc.,  is  the  hold¬ 
ing  company  for  the  stock  of  Memphis 
Commercial  .•Xiipeal,  Inc.  It  is  now  in 
receivership,  and  the  receiver  was  given 
authority  to  vote  the  stock  and  reorgan¬ 
ize.  Reorganization  was  opiiosed  hv  at¬ 
torneys  for  Col.  Lea  and  Southern  I’ub- 
lishers. 

The  new  Ixiard  is  comiHised  of ;  I.ar- 
kin  F.  Crouch,  receiver  for  .Southern 
I’ublishers,  Inc.;  J.  C.  Bradford,  Nash¬ 
ville  investment  hanker;  Col.  Canada  and 
Mr.  Morris.  I’aul  Dillard,  Memphis  cot¬ 
ton  man  and  one  of  the  receivers  for  the 
.\l)]K‘al  papers,  also  was  named  to  the 
lioard  hut  resigned. 

The  new  Ixiard.  at  a  meeting  in 
Memphis  on  Wednesday,  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  for  removal  of 
the  receivership,  declaring  this  step  is 
“imperative  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
corporation,  the  stockholders  and  tin- 
creditors.’’ 

Suit  for  $81. .500  against  the  Kno.reille. 
CTenn.)  Journal  has  been  tiled  in 
chancery  court,  Knoxville,  by  Herbert 
Pearson,  receiver  for  the  Holston  Union 
National  Bank.  The  suit  is  based  on 
Journal  notes  held  by  the  hank. 

Chase  National  Bank,  stating  that  it 
holds  a  note  of  the  Journal  for  $2.5.0(X), 
joined  in  the  petitimi.  The  Journal  re¬ 
cently  went  into  receivership  under  a 
•n-neral  creditors  hill,  and  these  suits  are 
fih-fl  as  intervening  petitions. 

United  I’ress  also  has  filed  an  inter¬ 
vening  petition  asking  judgment  for 
$13,000  on  a  contract. 

petition  asking  that  the  U.  .S.  gov¬ 
ernment  Ik-  given  a  preferred  claim  of 
$18.0.50.70  against  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Inc.,  and  .Southern  Publishers. 
Inc.,  has  lieen  filed  in  chancery  court  at 
Memphis  by  Frank  W.  Donaldson.  U.  S. 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Ten¬ 
nessee.  This,  he  states,  is  the  balance 
due  on  taxes  for  1929  and  19.J0. 

URGES  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

J.  F.  O’Brien,  advertising  manager, 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Company,  empha¬ 
sized  the  v.aliie  of  home  newspaper  ad- 
*vertisements  at  a  meeting  of  .about  50 
department  store  officials  held  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  last  week,  Mr.  O’Brien 
urged  the  planning  of  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  to  tie  up  with  the  manufacturers’ 
national  campaigns. 

DANIEL  E.  AHERN 

Daniel  E.  .\hern,  on  the  staff  of  the 


Paris  have  appointed  the  Gotham  ,\d-  Boston  Globe  for  more  than  50  vears 


vertising  Company  of  New'  York  to  han¬ 
dle  their  Latin  .American  advertising. 


died  recently  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  .Ahern 
had  been  cashier  of  the  Glolie  since  18%. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Fell.  9  New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 
w inter  ineeling.  Slaey-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 

Feb.  It-  North  Louisiana  Press 
Assn.,  meeting.  Arcadia. 

Feb.  16  Inland  Daily  P  ress 
.Assn.,  board  of  directors’  meeting. 
Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago. 

Feb.  17-18-  Inland  Daily  Press 
.Assn.,  annual  eonvention.  Hotel 
Morrison,  Chicago. 

Feb.  19 —  Indiana  Democratie 
Editorial  Assn.,  meeting,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Feb.  19-21  Nebraska  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Lincoln. 


JUDGE  LYLE  TO  SPEAK 
AT  INLAND  MEETING 

Foe  of  Chicago  Gang*ter*  on  Program 

for  Midwinter  Convention  in 
Chicago  Feb.  17—18 — Di¬ 
rector*  to  Meet  Feb.  16 

Judge  John  H.  Lyle,  of  Chicago, 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  mayor 
and  crusader  against  gang  rule,  is  to  be 
the  principiil  speaker  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  Morrison  Hotel.  Chicago, 
Feb.  17  and  18.  The  board  of  directors 
will  meet  at  noon,  Feb.  16. 

'I  hc  convention  program  includes  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  appointment  of  new 
committees,  submission  of  reports,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  newspaper  and  advertising 
subjects,  and  addresses. 

.Some  of  the  speakers  and  their  sub¬ 
jects  arc ;  William  F.  Henry-,  business 
manager,  Duluth  Herald,  “The  Changing 
Newspajicrs’’ ;  William  I.  Southern,  Jr., 
editor.  Independence  (AIo. )  H.vamincr, 
"The  Editorial  Page";  J.  K.  Groom,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager.  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon  \c7t.'s.  "General  and  Local  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Kate  Differentials";  Dr. 
1'.  L.  .Mott,  director,  .School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  State  University  of  Iowa,  “The 
.Aims  of  Education  for  Journalism”; 
.•\.  W.  Shipton,  Spriufi field  (Ill.)  State 
Journal.  “\Vhat  a  Newspaper  Owes  to  a 
t'ommunity  in  Public  .Service”;  W.  J. 
Sewell,  editor,  Carthaqe  (Mo.)  Press, 
“Some  Problems  of  Daily  Newspapers 
in  Small  Cities". 

The  classified  manager  of  one  of  the 
Chicago  dailies  will  also  speak  and  a 
survey  of  reader  interest  values,  just 
maile  hv  the  Richmond  Palladium  and 
Item.  "Measuring  Reader  Interest”  will 
be  presented. 

The  new  hoard  of  directors  will  meet 
Wednesday,  the  18th,  for  organization 
and  to  plan  the  business  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1931. 

The  Inland  .Association  now  has  252 
members. 

CAMERAMEN  INJURED 

Two  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror  Men  Burned 
in  FIa*h-Powder  Explo*ion 

Roliert  Hunt  and  George  Sharf,  pho¬ 
tographers  for  the  .Yen'  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  were  seriously  injured  late  last  week 
when  a  bottle  of  flashlight  powder  ex- 
ploiled  while  they  were  making  pictures 
of  the  scn.sational  Lincoln  .Arcade  fire 
in  New  York.  Roth  men  were  rushed 
to  Roosevelt  Hospital.  Hunt’s  left  hand 
was  so  badly  burned  it  was  necessary  to 
amputate  two  fingers.  Sharf  suffered 
burns  about  the  face,  but  is  expected  to 
recover  soon.  Hunt  is  expected  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  hospital  for  some  time. 

The  explosion  occurred  when  a  spark 
dropped  into  the  open  bottle  of  powder. 
Electric  flashlights  were  not  used  on  the 
fire.  Editor  Prni.isitKR  was  told,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  impossible  to  get  enougb 
illumination  with  them. 

AGENCY  NAMED 

McCready- Parks.  Inc.,  New  A’ork,  has 
been  aT)i)ointe<l  advertising  counsel  for 
Elizalioth  Ixe,  Inc.,  New  A'ork,  which 
will  advertise  a  secret  formula  for  re¬ 
moval  of  wrinkles  without  surgery. 


JOHN  BORG  PROTECTFu 
BY  POLICE  GUARD 

Hacken*ack  Publi*her  Given 

guard  Following  Appearance  of 
Story  Linking  Him  With 
Raid*  on  Saloon* 

John  Borg,  president  of  the  HafU  1 
sack  (N.J.)  Bergen  Eveninq  Rtci^_ 
whose  exposure  of  grafting  in  Bert-  p 

county  recently  resulted  in  the  oust®  » 

of  .Senator  Ralph  W’.  Chandless  fru  .i 

the  New  Jersey  state  .senate,  was  pl^  , 
under  the  protection  of  a  police  gut- 
last  week  for  the  second  time  since  hi 
campaign  against  the  graft  ring  r.^  i 
la'unchcd  last  year.  Two  armed  plai-. 
clothesmen  have  been  assigned  by  Petr 
J.  Siccardi,  chief  of  Bergen  county  tr«'  a 

tic  police,  to  guard  the  publisher  siiw  c 

publication  of  an  item  in  the  Btron  r 

.‘Junday  I,ead(*r,  which  might  incite  local  r 

bootleggers  to  put  him  “on  the  spot."  , 

The  item  concerned  a  visit  of  Speol 
Prosecutor  George  S.  Hobart  to  Bnrt'i 
home  for  dinner  and  stated  that:  “It ii 
understood  a  conference  took  place  ki  c 
tween  the  two  in  relation  to  raids  nru  ( 
being  conducted  by  Hobart  on  Bergr 
.saloons.  i 

“.According  to_  reports,  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  furnished  Hobart  here  b 
been  s'upplied  him  by  Borg.”  i 

_  The  item  continued  with  an  intim-  i 
tion  that  the  wet  vote  of  the  county  i, 
unfriendly  to  Borg  politically.  Mr 
Borg  said  the  item  was  correct  insofar 
as  it  concerned  Hobart’s  dinner  engate- 
ment  at  his  home,  but  declared  that  tk  * 
Bergen  Sundav  Leader  is  controlled  hv  I 
the  Senator  Chandless  political  faction  [ 
He  reprinted  the  item  in  the  Bergr  f 
Evening  Record,  accompanied  by  a  state-  - 
ment  in  which  he  called  the  newi 
stov-  “another  stupid  attempt  at  intimi¬ 
dation." 

WOULD  LIMIT  APPRENTICES  ^ 

Limitation  of  apprentices  was  urge: 
as  a  step  to  solve  unemployment  at  the 
recent  eastern  conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Stereotypers’  and  F.Iectrotyper- 
Union  of  North  .America  in  Springfielc 
Mass.  It  was  proposed  to  admit  journe;- 
men  only  as  they  are  needed  in  the 
trade.  Reports  revealed  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  in  the  history  of  the 
unions,  20  of  which  were  represented  a; 
the  conference.  .Action  on  limitatbr 
will  be  taken  at  the  national  convents 
of  the  grou])  this  summer.  Peter  F 
Regan.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  was  electefl 
president. 

AKERSON  GIVEN  BAG 

(Sf<eciat  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

AA’.ssjiixc.tox,  I'eh.  5. — Members  d 
the  AATiitc  House  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  gave  George  .Akerson,  retiriK 
secretary  to  President  Hoover,  a  travel¬ 
ing  hag  last  Monday  on  his  departure 
from  this  city.  The  presentation  w- 
made  by  Earl  E.  Evans,  of  the 
York  Times  photographic  staff,  pr^o 
dent  of  the  association. 

PROMOTED  RELIEF  DRIVE 

Sponsored  by  the  San  Diego  (Cal' 
Tribune,  a  systematic  carnpaign  for  re¬ 
lief  of  families  in  financial  distress  m 
that  city  has  been  carried  through.  1 
men  of  the  fire  department  took  wer- 
job  of  canvassing  the  field,  the  c'ty 
divided  into  20  districts.  The  fo^  sug 
plies  were  purchased  with  funds  froni 
benefit  boxing  exhibition  staged  l)> 
Tribune. 

PLACES  FOREIGN  ACCOUNT 

The  European  branch  offices  of 
AA’asey  &  Co.,  have  been  appointed  ' 
handle  the  advertising  of 
mouth.  Dodge,  and  Dc  .8oto  autom 
throughout  Europe. 

REDFIELD-COUPE  APPOINTED  ; 

Allied  Business  Corporation 
Inc.,  has  placed  its  account  with 
field-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  A  ork.  . 

will  use  newspapers  in  the  large 
throughout  the  country.  ^ 
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STORE  EXECUTIVES  PRAISE  NEWSPAPERS 

They  Should  Get  75  Per  Cent  of  Advertising  Budget,  Speaker  Tells  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Group — 
Curtailment  of  Wasteful  Mediums  Urged — 1931  Expenditures  Debated 
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Awarding  that  department  store 
accountants  would  seek  to  hold  down 
advertising  expenditures  in  1931  as^  part 
of  a  new  fad  of  “expense  control,”  and 
repeated  indorsements  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  dominant  medium  for 
such  stores  were  heard  this  week  as  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  and  advertising 
managers  gathered  in  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York,  as  part  of  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goals  Association. 

Whether  to  spend  more  or  less  in  1931 
and  how  to  spend  it,  were  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  topics  discussed.  The  advertising 
men  and  women  present  agreed  in  the 
main  on  the  first  problem,  holding  that 
conditions  require  a  ruthless  slashing  of 
advertising  expenditures  that  do  not  pay 
their  way,  but  that  the  intelligent  placiiig 
of  additional  money  under  proper  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  actually  reduce  the  per¬ 
centage  of  expense  to  sales  volume. 

One  speaker,  Alan  A.  Wells,  sales 
manager  of  the  Kresge  Department 
Store,  Newark,  N.  J..  quoted  “the  be¬ 
wildering  proposition  that  I  have  heard 
solemnly  presented  by  several  gentlemen 
of  distinguished  standing  :  ‘Our  aim  in 
1931  should  be  to  get  twice  the  business 
with  half  the  advertising  money.’  That 
is  not  the  kind  of  economy  that  this  nr 
any  other  group  can  sensibly  consider,” 
he  added.  “Don’t  cut  down  where  the 
going  is  good  on  the  theory  that  a  col¬ 
umn  off  here  or  there  won’t  reduce  re¬ 
sults.  Seven  columns  won’t  do  the  work 
of  eight,  nor  six  the  work  of  seven.” 

On  the  second  question,  that  of  how 
to  spend  the  advertising  money,  there  was 
agreement  that  the  bulk  of  it  should  go 
whole-heartedly  for  newspaper  space,  but 
controversy  as  to  just  bow  much  that 
meant. 

.Arthur  0.  Price,  sales  manager  of  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  stated  boldly 
that  newspapers  should  get  the  bulk  of 
the  money  now  spent  on  frills  and  fads 
which  make  the  department  stores  “prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  s'ucker  list  in  exist¬ 
ence."  _He  would  make  the  newspaper's 
proportion  of  the  advertising  budget  7.'! 
per  cent  instead  of  the  70  per  cent  spent 
last  year  by  stores  doing  more  than  $10,- 
000.000  of  business,  counting  little  other 
advertising  worthwhile  excei)t  window 
and  interior  display,  and  a  small  amount 
of  direct  mail. 

His  statement  was  challenged  by  Paul 
Hollister,  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  advertising  agency  of  Ratten.  Bar¬ 
ton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  and  former 
retail  advertiser  himself. 

“Do  you  know  where  your  news- 
W^rs  go?”  Hollister  asked.  “Do  you 
know  whether  their  readers  have  monev 
enough  to  buy  your  goods?  Have  the 
newspapers  been  made  ‘price  billboards’ 
tmtil  the  value  of  their  space  is  sapped? 
It  takes  more  lines  of  newspaper  space 
to^do  a  job  now,  I  am  told. 

“Have_  you  tested  radio  patiently,  and 
Koved  it  cannot  bring  you  business? 
Ynn  dare  not  discard  it  unless  you  have. 

Coming  hack  from  Boston  the  other 
day  I  saw  an  eight-column  headline  the 
length  of  the  car  away :  ‘Wife  Dances 
u  P'"’*’,'*  Gangland's  Guns  Get 

Hushand.’  That’s  what  your  newspaper 
advertisement  must  compete  with.” 

Hollister,  contradicting  Price’s  views, 
"ould  take  10  per  cent  of  the  store’s 
®l'P'’^pH3tion  out  of  the  newspaper  fund, 
and  divide  it  ef|ually  between  a  radio  ap¬ 
propriation  and  an  addition  to  the  direct 
*nail  appropriation.  The  cut  in  news¬ 
paper  space  he  would  make  up  bv  putting 
njore  news  value  into  copy,  eliminating 
ail  waste  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Kenneth  Collins,  executive  vice-presi- 
H.  Macy  &  Co..  New  York, 
widely  known  as  an  ardent  believer  in 
Wwipaper  space,  also  entered  the  fray, 
tm*  w**  newspaper  “is  and  will  con- 
wue  to  be  the  one  dominant  medium," 
^  that  other  media  are  bulking  large 
MW  deaerve  experimentation.  He  spoke 
Wrticularly  of  radio,  of  signs  for  cus¬ 
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tomers  actually  in  the  store,  of  better 
copy  (even  if  longer  wording)  on  win¬ 
dow  signs,  of  direct  mail,  and  of  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation.  He  indicated  he  was 
experimenting  with  these,  but  made  no 
comment  about  how  much  to  spend  on 
them. 

Still  another  speaker  on  this  general 
topic  was  h'rank  A.  Black,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
Boston.  He  described  his  store’s  system 
of  telephone  solicitation,  carried  on  by 
18  girls. 

"It’s  a  rather  costly  process,"  he  com¬ 
mented.  “It  costs  about  10  or  11  per 
cent  of  the  sales.  But  how  many  of 
you  know  what  percentage  your  news¬ 
paper  advertising  costs?  I  am  sure  I 
don’t.  The  figure  usuallv  mentioned  for 
newspaper  space  alone  is  l.S  to  3  per 
cent  of  total  .sales  volume.  But  the  cost 
should  be  compared  with  the  volume  of 
goods  known  to  be  sold  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  newspaper  advertising.  Figuring 
that  way  we  found  the  percentage  was 
7.  But  of  course  that’s  not  fair  either, 
for  we  u.sed  the  total  sales  of  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise.  Enough  of  this  mer¬ 
chandise  would  have  been  sold  without 
advertising  to  raise  the  percentage  1  or 
2  per  cent.  Also  some  would  have  been 
sold  as  a  result  of  window  displays  ;  that 
would  add  1  or  2  per  cent  more.  There 
was  also  the  telephone  solicitation.  Al¬ 
together,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  direct 
results  of  newspaper  advertising  cost 
10  per  cent.” 

A  final  word  was  dropped  into  the 
fracas  ten  minutes  later  by  Thomas 
Ryan,  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  who  said:  “Two  stores 
have  lost  my  patronage  for  good  by  their 
telephone  methods  of  solicitation.” 

Ryan  and  others  criticized  “the  appall¬ 
ing  effect  of  depression  on  the  retail 
mind”  as  shown  in  too  much  emphasis  of 
price.  James  Goold,  merchandise  man¬ 


ager  of  Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  com¬ 
pared  continual  copy  based  on  price  with 
the  steady  use  of  stimulants,  and  said  it 
damaged  store  prestige.  He  predicted 
“when  the  skies  clear,”  a  new  crowd  of 
specialty  stores  started  to  take  the  places 
lost  by  department  stores. 

Much  interest  was  shown  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  proiKisal  by  Kenneth  Collins 
that  stores  must  find  new  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  promote.  He  pointed  out 
that  previous  eras  of  prosperity  had  been 
associated  with  the  development  of  new 
“industrial  giants”  such  as  canals,  rail¬ 
roads,  use  of  electric  power  and  more 
recently  the  automobile.  Lacking  a  new 
development  of  this  sort,  he  urgetl  that 
creative  advertising  be  used  to  build  a 
“composite  giant”  out  of  the  thousands 
of  “gadgets”  that  never  see  the  light  of 
day  in  advertising. 

“There  are  thousands  of  these  step¬ 
children  of  merchandising,”  he  said. 
“We  haven’t  the  time,  organization,  or 
people  to  take  them  ‘up.  But  while  vol¬ 
ume  may  be  small  on  each  one,  the  total 
may  be  staggering. 

“In  our  silver  department  we  found  a 
trinket  to  go  in  a  buttonhole  to  keep  a 
(lower  from  withering.  The  idea  seemed 
ridiculous ;  it  still  does.  But  one  of  our 
copy  writers  insisted  on  kidding  about  it 
in  print,  and  we  sold  30  or  40  of  them. 
I  can’t  imagine  what  kind  of  people 
bought  them,  but  we  got  the  cash.  Then 
there  is  a  handy  bread  sheer  that  sells 
for  about  $1,  something  that  might  be 
in  every  kitchen.  If  we  advertised  it  we 
might  spend  $150  or  $200,  and  maybe 
sell  300  or  400;  but  if  the  manufacturer 
would  contribute  to  the  promotion  we 
might  show  a  profit.  I  don’t  mean  the 
manufacturer  should  necessarily  give 
cash ;  he  might  do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  or  use  direct  mail. 

“Many  manufacturers  arc  unintelli¬ 
gent  about  the  final  sale  of  their  goods. 


PUBLISHER  DONATES  OXYGEN  ROOM 


New  double  chamber  oxygen  room  in  the  Passavant  hospital,  Chicago. 


The  double  oxygen  chamber  donated 
by  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  care  of 
bronchial  pneumonia  patients  at  the 
Passavant  hospital  is  completed  after 
months  of  work  in  adjusting  the  delicate 
mechanism  used  in  controlling  the 
“room.”  The  new  chamber  is  a  room 
within  a  room,  a  passageway  going 
around  the  chamber  proper  so  that  the 


reactions  of  the  patient  may  be  ob¬ 
served  through  windows.  Skylights  ad¬ 
mit  light  which  is  furnished  in  the  outer 
room.  The  room  is  of  metal  and  air¬ 
tight.  A  device  to  remove  carbon 
dioxide  given  off  by  the  patient  has  been 
installed.  The  chamber  is  probably  the 
most  advanced  of  its  kind  and  supplants 
the  “tent”  formerly  used  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  oxygen  to  the  patient. 


Their  chief  aim  is  to  get  the  goods  into 
the  distributor’s  hands.  But  who  knows 
what  gold  mines  there  might  be  in 
familiar  things  if  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer  would  take  them  up  to¬ 
gether.” 

James  Rotto,  publicity  director  of  the 
Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C., 
analyzed  the  distribution  of  newspaper 
advertising  by  days  of  the  week,  reach¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  that  there  is  still  too 
much  concentration  of  department  store 
copy  on  Sundays  and  Fridavs.  “There 
are  six  best  selling  days  in  the  week  on 
which  to  do  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
papers,”  he  ended.  “They  are  Sunday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday — and  for  the  morning  papers 
you  can  add  a  seventh,  Saturday.” 

An  analysis  in  his  own  store  showed 
that  advertising  on  the  peak  days  of 
Sunday  and  Friday  brought  less  propor¬ 
tionate  return  than  advertising  on  other 
days.  He  has  been  shifting  a  fair 
amount  of  linage  into  other  days  of  the 
week,  he  said. 

Paul  E.  Murphy,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  speaking  on  “When  To  Spend 
More.”  told  how  to  take  the  gamble  out 
of  extra  advertising.  Before  an  adver¬ 
tisement  appears,  he  said,  the  best  an 
advertising  manager  can  do  is  to  make 
an  intelligent  guess  as  to  its  success. 
Deciding  in  advance  to  spend  additional 
money  makes  it  a  gamble. 

“Instead.”  said  Murphy,  “he  runs  the 
advertisement,  and,  if  it  clicks,  pounces 
upon  it  with  a  shout  of  glee — repeats  it 
first  in  one  paper,  then  another — ^neyer 
lets  up  until  he  is  sure  that  his  public’s 
taste  for  the  merchandise  featured  in 
that  advertisement  has  been  sated. 

“In  short,  he  first  sets  up  an  advertis¬ 
ing  plan  which  gives  his  departments  the 
representation  that  his  budget  allows;  he 
spends  more  for  them  when  they  prove 
that  they  can  sell  more  merchandise  at  a 
profit.” 

Murphy  told  of  a  store-wide  sale  held 
bv  Loeser’s  last  September,  when  mer¬ 
chandise  prices  had  fallen  and  savings 
bank  deposits  stood  at  unprecedented 
levels. 

“We  tried  to  estimate  carefully  our 
potential  sales,”  he  said.  “We  planned 
an  advertising  expenditure  adequate,  in 
our  opinion,  to  win  this  increased  vol¬ 
ume.  Mark  well  that,  if  volume  did  not 
materialize,  we  increased  our  advertising 
still  more.  As  a  result  we  showed  an 
85  per  cent  increase  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  the  nreceding  year.” 

A.  O.  Price  of  Brooklyn,  who  urged  a 
greater  concentration  of  advertising  in 
the  newspapers,  as  told  above,  gave  this 
analys’-  ^  the  situation: 

“In  dtn  ment  stores  that  did  more 
than  $10.0fH),000  in  volume  last  year,  of 
the  total  publicity  expenditure.  70  per 
rent  was  spent  in  newspaper  advertising. 
The  next  largest  expenditure  was  10  ner 
cent  for  payroll.  Since  most  of  this 
payroll  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
newspaper  copy,  the  percentage  really 
spent  for  this  newspaper  advertising 
would  therefore  be  higher  than  70  per 
cent. 

“Next  comes  displav,  which  takes  8 
per  cent  of  the  publicit\-  dollars.  Then 
direct  advertising,  with  5  per  cent.  The 
remaining  7  per  cent  covers  all  other  ex¬ 
penditures. 

“These  figures  indicate  that  too  much 
of  our  publicity  appropriation  is  being 
diverted  into  media  which  are  non¬ 
productive,  or  comparatively  poor  in  re¬ 
sults.  These  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
7  per  cent  which  goes  to  these  other 
things. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  2  or  3  per  cent 
is  ample  for  these  things.  If  they  were 
subjected  to  the  rigid  standards  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  that  are  held  up  to  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  I  doubt  ^  if  we  would 
spend  even  2  per  cent.  It  is  my  sugges¬ 
tion  that  5  per  cent  can  and  should  be 
(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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CLUB  HAS  FOUND  3f 
JOBS  FOR  NEWS  MEN 


TACOMA  DAILIES  DROP 
RADIO  PROGRAMS 


PITTSBURGH  PUBLISHER  VISITS  HAVANA 


Three  Papers  Act  Jointly  in  Experi' 
ment  —  ConTinced  That  Few 
Readers  Care  for  Lengthy 
Daily  Station  Listings 


N.  Y.  Group  Appeals  to  PublUh) 
Increase  Their  Staffs  —  l  2( 
Applied  for  Positions 
Since  Nov.  26 


Since  its  organization  on  Nov  26, 
1930,  the  unemployment  relief  comitih- 
tee  of  the  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
has  obtained  jobs  for  309  applicants  both 
in  New  York  and  other  cities,  accordint 
to  a  report  issued  Feb.  2  by  Stephen  K 
Swift,  chairman.  .\  total  of  1.202  at 
irlications  have  been  received,  and  oi 
this  number  68  have  been  rejected  after 
investigation  to  prevent  placing  oi 
fraudulent  characters. 

Coincident  with  the  report  Mr.  Swiit 
issued  an  appeal  to  newspaper  publisher^ 
to  co-operate  in  creating  jobs  for  the  un¬ 
employed  by  restoring  their  staffs  to  nor¬ 
mal  capacity. 

“Tn  this  time  of  dire  need  within  the 
ranks  of  unemployed  newspapermen,  h 
is  the  duty  of  every  publisher  to  do  his 
share  to  relieve  the  unemployment  within 
the  newspaper  craft  by  filling  even 
vacancy  immediately  and  restoring  the 
full  number  of  his  staff,”  he  said. 

Among  the  1,136  whose  applications 
have  been  accepted  by  the  committee, 
742  are  married,  614  have  families,  and 
802  have  dependents.  Eight  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  worked  last  in  New  York 
and  267  in  other  cities ;  884  are  eitoriji 
men;  and  252  are  from  the  business 
departments. 

Of  the  300  applicants  for  whom  the 
committee  obtained  jobs,  185  were  placed 
in  New  York,  and  124  in  other  towns 
Of  the  positions  obtained,  235  were  in 
the  editorial  department  and  74  on  the 
business  side,  while  281  of  the  jobs  car¬ 
ried  regular  salaries. 

In  addition  to  the  jobs  obtained,  the 
committee  gave  financial  aid  to  108  men 
and  free  medical  attention  to  29.  Nine 
men  have  been  placed  in  hospitals  with¬ 
out  cost  to  them  for  emergency  treat¬ 
ment  of  major  and  minor  ailments. 

Members  of  the  committee,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Swift,  are  George  H.  Squire, 
JVrrr  York  Titties,  treasurer;  Louis  W, 
Fehr,  .Yrtc  York  American;  Frank  E, 
Gannett,  nresident,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  ;  W’illiam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
New  York  .American ;  Marlen  E.  Pe«. 
editor.  Editor  &  Publisher;  Frank 
Parker  Stockbridge,  American  Press; 
I.onis  Wiley,  New  York  Times. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisbu) 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Feb.  2. — No  free 
radio  programs  has  become  the  order  of 
the  day  in  Tacoma.  The  three  daily- 
newspapers  have  dropped  out  all  radio 
publicity.  The  move  followed  a  con¬ 
ference  between  executives  of  the  three 
newspapers  during  which  the  entire 
matter  of  radio  publicity  was  discussed 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  experiment  of 
dropping  the  material  entirely  would  lie 
tried  out,  to  determine  if  sufficient 
reader  interest  in  radio  still  remained  to 
warrant  the  space. 

All  three  Tacoma  newspapers  have 
been  running  daily  radio  programs,  the 
News  Tribune  giving  approximately  two 
and  one-half  columns  per  day  in  agate 
type  to  this  feature  and  the  other  two 
newspapers,  the  Ledger  and  the  Times, 
slightly  less.  In  all  three  instances  this 
material  consisted  of  a  lead  giving  the 
interesting  program  events  scheduled, 
followed  by  a  detailed  station  program 
for  each  station  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity,  as  well  as  the  programs  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  Columbia 
and  two  Pacific  coast  chains,  the  North¬ 
west  and  the  Don  Lee. 

Protests  during  the  first  two  days 
after  the  programs  had  been  left  out 
were  fairly  heavy,  but  scarcely  larger 
than  had  existed.  Careful  efforts 
were  made  to  eliminate  “planted”  pro¬ 
tests,  a  considerable  n'umber  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  being  of  this  character. 

Move  to  eliminate  the  radio  was  due 
partly  to  lack  of  space  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  an  informal  conversational  sur¬ 
vey  carried  on  for  several  weeks  previous 
by  editorial  department  men  had  given 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  general 
reading  public  no  longer  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  programs,  listeners  having 
their  favorite  stations  and  learning  to  ex¬ 
pect  certain  programs  at  certain  hours. 

All  papers  reserved  the  right  to  run 
short  news  stories  on  radio  broadcasts 
of  unusual  news  nature,  such  as  a  Presi¬ 
dential  speech. 

In  explaining  the  new  policy  to  pro¬ 
testing  readers,  the  newspapers  give  the 
following  reasons : 

1 —  Radio  programs  have  now  become 
so  standardized,  with  the  same  programs 
on  corresponding  hours  of  the  various 
days  of  the  week,  that  they  are  no 
longer  news,  and  the  public  no  longer 
consults  the  programs  to  any  extent,  but 
each  listener  has  his  favorite  station  and 
program. 

2 —  Frequently,  when  unusual  programs 
which  might  be  of  news  value  are  given, 
last  minute  shifts  are  made  by  the  radio 
stations,  without  notifying  the  news¬ 
papers.  with  the  result  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  100  per  cent  accurate. 

The  tendency  is  to  blame  the  newspapers 
rather  than  the  radio  station  when  these 
inaccuracies  occur. 

That  the  tendency  of  the  radio  lis¬ 
tener  to  concentrate  on  close  stations, 
rather  than  to  try  for  the  more  distant 
ones,  and  also  to  listen  to  the  national 
broadcasting  chains,  rather  than  to  “shop  pended  with  the  issue  of  Jan.  31.  _A 
around”  was  shown  bv  preliminary  tests  statement  by  Erwin  Funk,  managing 
made  by  one  of  the  Tacoma  newspapers,  editor,  carried  on  the  first  page,  gave 
A  month  ago  this  paper  started  cutting  lack  of  advertising  revenue  and  the  de¬ 
down  its  radio  space,  first  eliminating  sire  of  H.  H.  Taylor,  owner,  to  devote 
the  more  distant  stations,  giving  merely  his  time  to  his  extensive  oil  interests  in 
their  wave  lengths.  Next,  this  was  elim-  Oklahoma,  as  the  cause.  The  Fayette- 
inated.  A  week  later  the  column  was  re-  Daily  Democrat,  Lassie  S.  Read, 

vamped  to  give  the  national  chain  pro-  editor,  and  owned  principally  by  Mrs. 
grams  and  eliminating  practically  all  local  J^y  Fullbright,  becomes  the  only  daily  in 


Harry  M.  Bitner,  publisher  of  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  photographed  with 
Mrs.  Bitner  during  a  winter  vacation  in  Havana. 


HOEKiES  TO  APPOINT  500  Michigan  press  elects 
CONVEINTION  HOSTS  George  R.  Averill  Named  President  at 

East  Lansing  Convention 

George  R.  Averill,  publisher,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Mich.)  Eccentric,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  60th  annual  convention,  held 
at  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
About  5<K)  prominent  New'  York  busi-  Jan.  29-31.  ,  r. 

ness  and  advertising  men  will  soon  l>e  Elton  R.  Elaton,  NorthvtUe  Record,  y/as 
appointed  as  a  reception  committee  to  chosen  vice-president,  and  Herbert  A. 
meet  and  entertain  the  thousands  of  dele-  Wood,  Bangor  Advance,  was  re-elected 
gates  who  will  attend  the  convention  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  Joseph  A.  Stur- 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  Rcon,  publisher  of  the  Gladstone  Delta 
in  New  York,  June  14  to  18,  Gilbert  T.  Reporter,  was  named  field  representative 
Hodges,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  president  and  will  maintain  permanent  headquar- 
of  the  federation,  announced  this  week.  ters  in  the  publications  office  at  Michigan 
The  meeting  this  year  will  be  the  27th  State  College.  Mr.  Sturgeon  succeeds 
annual  convention  of  the  Federation,  and  State  Representative  Len  W.  Feighner, 
will  mark  a  precedent  in  its  meeting  formerly  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
place.  New  York  had  never  been  chosen  News.  .  ,  „ 

previously.  The  decision  was  made  After  the  regular  election  of  officers, 
unanimously  by  the  board  of  directors  ‘he  following  committee  chairmen  were 
acting  on  invitations  from  Mayor  Janies  ’j^med:  Executive,  Verne  Brown, /nq/tUMi 
I.  Walker,  the  Merchants  Association,  CoioiLv  Arw-v,  Mason ;  advisory,  Schuyler 
the  Advertising  Qub  of  New  York  and  Marshall,  Clinton  County  Republican, 
other  organizations.  Manv  cities  in  this  Johns ;  ethics,  George  A.  Thompson, 
country  and  abroad  had  sought  the  Irilliamston  Enterprise;  conservation, 
convention.  Thomas  Conlin,  Crystal  Falls  Diamond 

Last  year  the  Federation  met  in  Wash-  Drill. 
ington,  D.  C.  On  two  previous  occasions 
conventions  have  been  held  abroad. 

Mayor  Walker’s  invitation  to  the 
board  was  presented  at  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  last  month  in  honor  of 
Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  and  chairman  of  the 
Federation’s  board. 

In  connection  with  the  convention. 

President  Hodges  said :  “We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  attendance  at  this  year’s 
convention  will  far  exceed  that  of  previ¬ 
ous  years,  and  that  its  results  will  be  of 
real  value,  not  alone  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising  but  to  business  in  general.” 


President  of  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  Makes  Plans  to  Entertain 
Delegates  to  New  York  Meeting 
June  14  to  18 


ELLIOTT  NAMED  EDITOR 


PHILADELPHIA  NEWS  MOVES 

.1  „  Memphis  Pres 

Macfadden  Daily  Triples  Floor  Space,  Birmingh 

Adds  New  Equipment  telcpraph  i 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  moved  Memphis.  Te 
its  entire  equipment  during  the  last  week-  Elliott,  managir 
end  from  I5th  and  Cherry  streets  to  the  Press-.Seimitar, 
southeast  corner  of  22nd  and  .Arch  editor  of  the  Bi 
streets,  issuing  its  Feb.  2  edition  from  Scripps-Howard 
the  new  address.  W.  L.  Sturdev 

The  new  location  gives  the  tabloid  news  editor  of 
more  than  triple  the  floor  space  of  the  been  made  mana 
old  location.  Bernarr  Macfadden  is  pub-  Elliott’s  first 
lisher  and  Lee  Ellmaker,  vice-president  Scripps-Howard 
and  business  manager.  Almost  all  the  1914  with  the  ( 
actual  press  work  has  been  carried  out  Later  he  was  wi 
at  the  new  address  for  many  months,  the  .Ydii  Franei 
following  the  installation  of  a  battery  of  was  made  mam 
15  Goss  units.  Other  installations  in-  Memphis  Press, 
elude  15  linotype  machines,  one  new  El-  ments  on  the  Pai 
rod  machine,  two  junior  autoplates,  one  Following  that 
autoplate  shaver  and  one  monotype  and  was  conne 
caster.  News  Service,  .’ 


HOOVER  ACCEPTS  INVITATION  ^ 

President  Herbert  Hoover  will  go  to  *  {y^^ld  War  veteran,  has  b 

Indianapohs  to  address  the  Indiana  Re-  newspaper  work  11  vears.  His  f 

puhhcan  Editorial  Association  in  April,  Evanss’iUe  (In 

unless  a  special  session  of  Congress  in-  joined  .Rcripps-TIoward 

tervenes,  according  to  word  received  by  ,q2?  as  ronv  reader  for  the  Clevel 
Paul  R.  Bausman  of  Monticello.  presi-  p/^.f^Mater  was  made  news  edit 
dent  of  the  association.  A  committee  of  Memphis  as  ni 

the  group  recently  went  to  Washington  pfjitor” 

to  extend  the  invitation  to  the  President.  - - - 

-  KEEMLE  VISITING  ABROAD 

PLAN  JUNIOR  LEAGUE  EDITION  I.onis  Keemle,  cable  editor  of  L’ni 
Members  of  the  .Albany  (N.Y.)  Junior  Press,  sailed  recently  for  Europe. 
League  are  selling  advertisements  and  will  visit  bureaus  in  London.  Paris^ 
preparing  copy  for  an  edition  of  the  Berlin  and  is  expected  to  return  to  . 
Albany  Times-Union,  Hearst  daily.  A’ork  about  the  end  of  February. 


STEWART  SELLS  INTEREST 

John  L.  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Times  has  disposed  of  his 
holdings  in  that  publication  to  E.  L.  Free¬ 
land,  who  becomes  owner.  Messrs.  Stew¬ 
art  and  Freeland  had  been  associated  in 
the  ownership  of  the  Times  for  the  last 
20  years.  For  the  past  15  years  Mr.  Free¬ 
land  was  active  head  of  the  publication. 
Mr.  Stewart  is  publisher  of  the  IVash- 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter. 


MICHIGAN  DAILIES  TO  MEET 

The  Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies, 
composed  oi  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  state,  A^nll  hold  a  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Rowe,  Grand  Rapids,  on 
Feb.  20. 


DENIES  CIRCULATION 
WARS  BUILT  GANGS 


NEW  YORK  PRESS  GROUP 
meets  in  SYRACUSE 


BICKEL  VISITS  CUBAN  CAPITAL 


Col.  McCormick  Also  Says  Chicago 
Tribune  Never  Was  Involved — 
Lawlessness  Grew  in  Sicilian 
Quarter 


y  Publishers  Hear  Postofibce 
;iBl  Condemn  Publicity  — 
stchogue  Advance  “Best 
All-Around  Newspaper” 


That  Rang  wars  in  ChicaRo  had  their 
genesis  in  newspaper  circulation  compe¬ 
titions  in  which  the  Chicago  Tribttnc 
was  said  to  have  figured  was  vigorously 
denied  by  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune,  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Milwaukee  Bar  Association  last 
week. 

“The  fact  is,”  Col.  McCormick  said, 
“that  the  circulation  competitions  which 
have  been  dubbed  wars  were  exclusively 
among  afternoon  newspapers.  They 
were  two  in  number — one  in  the  late 
nineties  and  the  other  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teen  hundreds.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
was  not  engaged  in  either  as  principal  or 
ally. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  if  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  murderers  of  to¬ 
day  and  the  murderers  of  a  previous 
time  it  is  that  the  former  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  latter. 

“The  assassinations  which  have  made 
Chicago  notorious  began  in  the  Sicilian 
settlements.  The  victims  were  Sicilians ; 
the  motives  presume<l  to  be  hackmail. 
For  a  number  of  years  these  assassina¬ 
tions  were  confined  to  the  Sicilian  <|uar- 
ter  and  to  a  people  utterly  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  citizenship. 

“Several  years  ago,  realizing  that  a 
nest  of  lawlessness  among  the  foreign 
criminals  was  grf)winR  in  our  commun¬ 
ity,  1  went  to  Washington  and  person - 
.dly  asked  President  Coolidge  to  instruct 
the  agents  of  the  federal  government  to 
deport  the  alien  criminals.  He  gave  the 
necessary  orders,  but  the  United  States 
government  moves  slowly,  and  it  is  only 
in  recent  months  that  progress  has  Ik-cii 
made  in  this  direction.” 

Referring  to  the  activities  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Crime  Commission,  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  said: 

“The  progress  that  has  liecn  made  in 
six  months  is  just  this — that  where  six 
months  ago  resistance  to  crime  in  Chi¬ 
cago  appeared  hopeless,  we  now  know 
that  a  vigorous  and  relentless  investi¬ 
gation  will  apprehend  the  guilty. 

“The  valuable  work  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  in  disclosing  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  public  enemies  and  of  those 
judges  who  by  the  acceptance  of  fake 
bonds  and  other  subterfuges  have  facili¬ 
tated  the  escape  of  criminals  must  Ik* 
extended  to  identify  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  who  while  ostensibly  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  civilized  society  are  benefit¬ 
ing  directly  or  indirectly  from  under¬ 
world  activities.” 

The  people  who  have  written  about 
Chicago  crime  have  not  known  anything 
about  it,  while  the  people  who  know  all 
about  it  have  not  written  and  will  not 
talk.  Col.  McCormick  said.  He  took  a 
fling  at  writers  who  have  never  seen 
Chicago,  and  who  spin  tales  of  the  crimi- 

_ _ ...  ...  _ ,  nal  happenings  of  the  city.  He  called 

()f  the  Rat  avia  Daily  News  and  president  the  play  dealing  with  Chicago  gangs, 
of  the  departmental  group,  will  supervise  now  being  produced^  in  New  York  and 
the  meeting.  London,  highly  exciting  but  was  at  a 

• -  loss  to  know  upon  what  basis  outsiders 

PALMER  SAILS  FOR  COAST  could  so  “faithfully”  depict  conditions 
T.incoln  B.  I’almer,  managing  director  with  which  they  were  not  in  close  con- 
r,f  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  tact.  He  referred,  pre^mably  to  the 
Association,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Edgar  Wallace  play,  On  the  Spot. 


Mr.  Wood  made  it  plain  that  the 
government  was  as  hostile  to  the 
publicity  wave  as  was  the  press. 

Scoring  the  "adroitly  prepared  adver¬ 
tising  matter”  presented  in  a  “news” 
form  by  “seekers  of  free  publicity,”  he 
called  attention  to  the  statutory  penalties 
against  misuse  of  news  channels  for  free 
advertising. 

The  government’s  reason,  he  said,  was 
that  use  of  such  publicity  meant  loss  of 
revenue  because  advertising  matter  must 
be  mailed  at  special  rates,  higher  than  the 
straight  second  class  rate  provided  for 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Citing  instances  of  the  various  devices 
to  get  publicity  printed,  he  spoke  of 
thinly-disguised  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  newspapers  to  use  the  “news”  matter 
in  connection  with  display  advertising. 

Frequently,  he  said,  this  took  the  form 
of  running  advertising  on  the  basis  of  a 
“spirit  of  cooperation”  displayed  by 
acceptance  of  publicity  matter. 

The  new  Republican  organization,  com¬ 
prising  about  2(X)  editors,  is  headecl  by 
John  T.  Tuthill,  Jr.,  Patchogue  Advance, 
with  Walter  H'.  Sanders,  Nunda  News, 
vice-president,  and  Jacob  H.  Dreyer, 

Port  Jefferson  Times,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  New  York  Press  AsscKiation  re¬ 
elected  the  following  officers :  Floyd  B. 

Miner,  Fair  port  Herald-Mail,  president; 

Rowan  D.  Spraker,  Cooperstown  Free¬ 
man's  Journal,  vice-president;  Jay  W. 

Shaw,  Elmira,  secretary ;  Fay  C.  Parsons, 

Cortland  Democrat,  treasurer,  and  Hu¬ 
bert  D.  Murray,  Rockaway  Beach  IVave, 
and  R.  John  Spooner,  East  Aurora  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  directors. 

Floyd  Rich,  of  the  Carthage  Repub- 
wan-Trilmne,  was  renamed  director  of 
the  association’s  circulation  audit  bureau. 

Jne  Patchogue  Advance  carried  off  the 
chief  honor  in  the  annual  contests,  win¬ 
ning  the  cup  in  the  best  all-around  news-  as  a  successful  defense  to  prevei 
paper  competition.  Cups  were  also  lection  of  $4<X)  on  promissory 
19  Clen  Cove  Record  for  was: 
the  Mst  editorial  content,  the  Poughkeep-  Arthur  V.  Watts  in  1918  wa 
flc  Sunday  Courier  for  readability  and  lisher  of  newspapers  at  Bellingha 
press  work,  and  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  Port  .Angeles,  Wash, 
tor  best  make-up  He  was  in  financial  difficulty. 

•Among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  late  Governor  Ernest  Lister  and 
c?  j D.  Barnum,  .Syracuse  Post-  ning  and  Lewis,  then  members  of 

tondard;  M.  V.  Atwood.  Gannett  News-  board,  advanced  the  publisher 
ttttt'jagiog  director,  through  Darwin,  in  return  for  tl 
•  trait  Bureau  of  Circulations,  whose  ad-  port  of  the  papers  for  the  govern 

ress  IS  carried  at  greater  length  else-  Darwin  signed  notes  to  Sp 
\f  a-*  D  issue;  William  D.  Nugent,  Lewis  and  Blaine  for  the  money. 
Tnt  1  Assemblyman  He  claimed,  and  the  high 

nii5^a-  who  spoke  at  the  an-  affirmed  him,  that  the  notes  were 


Karl  Bickel,  president  of  United  Press  Associations,  is  on  vacation  with 
Mrs.  Bickel  in  Huvunu.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bickel,  and 
keiineth  (iilniore,  Huvunu  correspondent  of  Uiiiteil  I’Vess. 


TO  HOLD  LINAGE  CLINIC 


SALE  OF  “INFLUENCE 
HELD  LEGITIMATE 


Washington  Court  Holds  Publisher 
Need  Not  Pay  $400  to  Politicians 
He  Aided  Editorially — Notes 
Paid  in  Full 


CAMERMAN  LOSES  CASE 

For  the  second  time  in  a  month  a 
Washington,  D.  C.,  police  court  jury  has 
failed  to  convict  a  person  charged  with 
assault  on  a  newspaper  photographer. 
On  Jan.  5,  a  jury  acquitted  Lieut.  John 
C.  Maloney,  a  local  police  official  wh<» 
was  charged  with  striking  Joe  Roberts, 
a  Washington  Herald  cameraman,  aiul 
on  Jan.  30,  a  similar  jury  was  dischargevl 
after  it  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  in 
an  action  brought  by  Gus  Chinn,  an 
Evening  Star  photographer  against 
Harry  F.  Kennedy,  an  attorney,  who 

....  . .  . „  _  struck  Chinn  as  the  latter  was  attempting 

valued  at  $1,315,000  in  the  to  photograph  a  woman  client  of  the 
report  filed  with  Nat  C.  lawyer.  Chinn  intends  to  press  his  case 
deral  referee  in  bankruptcy,  against  Kennedy  through  a  new  trial. 


STORY  STARTS  PROBE 

.As  the  result  of  a  story  published  in 
the  Buffalo  Times  charging  that  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  mechanical  departments 
of  the  school  department  of  that  city 
were  forced  to  contribute  $4,000  to  a 
fund  for  retaining  certain  allowances  to 
janitors,  the  board  of  education  has  be¬ 
gun  a  formal  investigation. 


RAISED  FUND  FOR  NEEDY 

The  annual  Good  Fellow  Fund  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
graph  netted  ^54,41  and  about  275 
bundles  of  clothing  and  canned  pjoods  for 
distribution  among  needy  families. 
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WAITED  96  HOURS  FOR 
GANDHI’S  RELEASE 


A.P.  Correspondent,  Rushed  to  Poona 
from  Bombay,  Kept  Long,  Tire¬ 
some  Vigil — Got  Interview 
at  Railroad  Station 


I  A  vague  rumor  last  week  that  Ma¬ 

hatma  Gandhi,  leader  in  the  movement 
for  independence  in  India,  was  to  be  re¬ 
leased  by  British 
authorities  from 
his  prison  in 
Poona,  where  he 
had  been  con¬ 
fined  since  last 
May,  resulted  in 
a  n  .Associated 
Press  order  send¬ 
ing  James  A. 
Mills,  a  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  at 
Bombay,  to  the 
prison  doors. 

For  96  hours 
Mills  kept  vigil. 
A  baking  sun 
made  his  days  nearly  unbearable.  A‘u- 
thorities  attempted  to  persuade  him  that 
he  was  riding  a  wrong  hunch.  No  other 
correspondents  showed  up  on  the  scene. 
The  only  encouragement  he  had.  was 
from  an  A.P.  correspondent  in  Delhi 
who  over  long  distance  telephone  told 
the  reporter  he  was  on  the  right  track. 

It  was  an  A.P.  dispatch  that  informed 
Gandhi  and  other  imprisoned  members 
f)f  the  Congress  Party  that  they  would 
be  released  under  orders  of  the  A'^iceroy 
at  Delhi.  “Gandhi  was  the  most  aston¬ 
ished  man  in  the  world,”  Mills  said. 

Following  the  official  order  Poona  lit¬ 
erally  swarmed  with  correspondents. 
Mills,  learning  that  the  release  would  be 
made  lietween  11  and  12  the  night  of 
Ian.  26,  went  bv  automobile  along  the 
road  he  knew  Gandhi  would  follow  on 
the  wav  to  the  railroad  station  10  miles 
from  Poona.  An  English  missionary 
drove  the  car,  and  answered  challenges 
when  the  Gandhi  party  finally  appearetl. 
Mills  recognized  the  bald  head  of  the 
Indian  leader,  and  finally  found  him  at 
the  railroad  station,  sq'iiatting  among  his 
strange  baggage — a  collection  of  spin¬ 
ning  wheels,  milk  cans,  mattresses  and 
musty  books. 

Gandhi  gave  the  interview  in  perfect 
English,  Mills  said.  “Come  and  see  me 
again,”  he  said  as  the  train  drew  up.  “T 
get  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  if 
yo)t  want  to  take  photographs.” 

Mills  boarded  the  same  train  to  Bom¬ 
bay. 


NEW  NOTE  IN  PUBLICITY 


Popular  Music  Society  Offers  to  Give 
Editors  Song  "Hits** 

A  new  note,  a  musical  one,  was 
sounded  in  the  space-grabbing  campaign 
recently  when  music  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  received  letters  signed  bv 
George  Holland  of  the  Popular  Music 
Societv  of  .America,  460  West  34th  street. 
New  York.  The  letters  announced  that 
the  society  was  inaugurating  a  national 
weeklv  serv’ice  to  newspapers  “which  it 
is  hoped  will  help  restore  in  the  heart 
of  the  public  an  appreciation  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  songs.” 

In  return  for  publishing  a  short  item 
that  “Cheerful  T.ittle  Earful”  had  been 
chosen  as  the  hit  of  the  week  from  the 
standpoint  of  sales  and  radio  popularity, 
music  editors  who  sent  in  clippings  were 
to  receive  a  free  copy  of  the  sheet  music 
and  a  phonograph  record  of  the  song. 


UPHOLDS  HIS  STAFF 

Manchester  Boddy.  editor  of  the  Lo.t 
Anarlc.f  Illustrated  Daily  S^ewf,  upheld 
his  staff  recently  in  an  editorial  after  it 
had  been  called  unfair  by  a  I.os  Angeles 
minister  In  its  reports  of  the  Federal 
Radio  C ommission  hearings  conducted  to 
determine  whether  the  minister's  broad¬ 
casting  license  should  be  continued.  He 
gave  space  In  his  editorial  to  Eugene  F. 
Coughlin,  the  reporter  ipecificallv  ac¬ 
cused  of  unfairness,  to  state  his  side  of 
the  case,  and  testified  to  newspapermen’s 
general  spirit  of  faimeas. 


JOINS  ERWIN,  WASEY 

DeWitt  O’Keefe,  formerly  of  the  copy 
and  plans  department  of  Homer  McKee 
Company,  Indianapolis  agency,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  h'rwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Chicago  office,  230  North  Michigan 
avenue. 


MAY  REFUSE  GOODS  TO 
CUT-RATE  DEALERS 


Federal  Court  in  Chicago  Rules 
in  Favor  of  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. — 
Affects  Retailers  Who  Undersell 
Advertised  Prices 


Manufacturers  may  refuse  to  sell  mer- 
ciiandise  to  any  retailer  who  fails  to 
maintain  the  manufacturer's  nationally 
advertised  retail  prices  or  who  jobs  the 
merchandise  purchased,  a  jury  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  at  Chicago  ruled 
this  week. 

The  decision  was  the  culmination  of  a 
suit  brought  by  the  Sidney  Morris  Co. 
against  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.  and 
1()  other  defendants,  alleging  violation  of 
the  Qayton  Anti-Trust  laws.  Judge 
Julian  Mack  overruled  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial  and  entered  judgment  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  case. 

The  decision  was  the  only  civil  case 
tried  in  the  District  Court  for  fifteen 
vears  and  terminated  twelve  years  of 
litigation  instituted  by  the  plaintiff,  all 
fit  which  have  been  decided  in  favor  of 
the  defendants. 

CUBAN  WORKMEN  STRIKE 


700  Linotype  Operators  Among  Those 
Who  Make  Demonstration 

.A  strike  among  many  Cuban  wfirk- 
men,  including  700  linotype  operators, 
as  a  protest  to  President  Machado’s  re¬ 
newed  policy  of  suppressing  newspapers 
and  constitutional  liberties,  was  in  effect 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  The  strike 
was  called  for  one  day  only,  but  some 
of  the  workmen  may  stay  out  longer. 

R1  Mundo  and  P,1  Diarin  dc  la  Marina 
were  permitted  by  government  authori¬ 
ties  to  resume  publication  late  last  week. 
They  agreed  to  abide  by  certain  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  the  government, 
press  dispatches  said. 

None  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  IJoT'ana  Post,  were  issued 
on  the  day  of  the  strike,  even  the  gov¬ 
ernment  organs  being  affected. 

.A  denial  of  President  Machado’s 
statement  that  Cuba's  unrest  was  due 
primarilv  to  Communists  in  the  island, 
was  mufle  this  week  by  Dr.  Ramon  Zay- 
din.  editor  of  p.l  Pais  suspended  news- 
pa|)er.  who  is  in  New  York. 


TRUSTEES  SOLD  ROTO  SPACE 

The  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  New  A’ork 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  pub¬ 
lished  a  16-nage  gr,avure  section  in  the 
.Vert’  York  Herald  Tribune  Sundav,  Feb. 
1.  This  was  part  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
regular  rotogravure  section  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  32  pages  on  that  day.  The 
board  of  trustees  personally  solicited  the 
advertising  of  the  merchants  represented 
in  the  section,  and  in  most  eases  also 
posed  for  the  copy.  The  profits  of  the 
section  were  given  to  the  Infirmary.  The 
board  obtained  so  much  advertising  that 
it  will  publish  in  the  Herald  Tribune  an 
•  I'-erfiow  section  in  rotogravure  in 
March. 


REPRINTING  RENTAL  COPY 

The  Chicago  Herald  &■  Examiner  is 
republishing  its  rental  advertising  col¬ 
umns  in  booklet  form  for  distribution 
in  chain  drug  stores.  The  plan  is  to 
give  maximum  publicity  to  the  lists  and 
stimulate  year  around  leasing.  .A  tie-up 
with  radio  station  KYW  has  lieen 
worked  out. 

TEN  ON  JURY  IN  YEAR 

Ten  members  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
A^eu’s  Tribune  served  on  iuries  during 
the  past  year,  contradicting  the  old 
theory  that  newspapermen  are  not  wanted 
for  jury  service.  C.  B.  Welch,  editor 
and  general  manager,  was  one  of  the 
ten. 


HENRY  J.  HASKELL  WEDS 


Kansas  City  Star  Editor  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Hadley  Married  in  New  York 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hadley 
of  St.  Louis,  were  married  in  New  York, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Haskell  photo¬ 
graphed  as  they  siiiled  for  Naples. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  2,  at  St.  Thomas’  church, 
I'ifth  Avenue  and  53rd  street.  The 
couple  sailed  immediately  afterward  on 
the  Roma  for  Naples  for  a  honeymoon 
of  several  weeks  in  Euroin?.  Mrs.  Has¬ 
kell  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Herbert  S. 
Hadley,  governor  of  Missouri  from  1909 
to  1913.  Mr.  Haskell’s  first  wife,  Mrs. 
Isabel  C.  Haskell,  died  in  1923,  and  his 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Katherine  Wright 
Haskell,  a  sister  of  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright,  died  two  years  ago.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  witnessed  by  Henry  C.  Has¬ 
kell,  son  of  Mr.  Haskell  and  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Star. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  first  became 
acquainted  when  both  were  members  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Star  30  years 
ago.  Mr.  Haskell  was  a  reporter  and 
his  wife,  then  Miss  Agnes  Lee.  was 
assistant  exchange  editor.  She  left  the 
Star  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Hadley  in  1901. 


SPORTS  MEN  HAVE  SHOW 

N.  Y.  Chapter  of  Baseball  Writers’ 
Association  Holds  Annual  Dinner 

The  eighth  annual  dinner  and  minstrel 
show  of  the  New  A'ork  Chapter  Base¬ 
ball  Writers’  Association  of  America 
was  held  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Commodore  Feb.  1  with  about 
900  present. 

The  guests  were  entertained  by  skits 
aimed  at  magnates  and  players,  bur¬ 
lesques  of  various  phases  of  sport  and 
a  ballet  number  with  writers  in  the  dan¬ 
cing  roles.  Knute  Rt^kne,  Captain  Irv¬ 
ing  O’Hay,  Joe  Cunningham  and  Arthur 
(Bugs')  Baer  .addressed  the  gathering. 


ROSS  OPENS  COAST  OFFICES 

H.  L.  Ross  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  the  New  A’ork  Office  of  Thomas  Skin¬ 
ner  Company  of  London  and  more  re¬ 
cently  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  New 
York,  has  opened  offices  under  his  own 
name  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
as  a  publishers’  repre.sentative.  The  San 
Francisco  office  is  at  544  Market  St.  and 
the  Los  Angeles  office  is  at  740  So. 
Broadway. 


DONAHEY  TO  YUCATAN 

Hal  Donahey,  noted  cartoonist  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  left  Feb.  6  for 
Yucatan  to  study  Maya  ruins. 


DAILIES  ARE  BREAKiNf 
CAR  BUYERS’  STRIKE 

Show  Issues  in  Boston  Bring  IgteUi 

gent  Crowds  and  Create  Desire  to 

Purchase  —  Situation  Is  Dupli. 
cated  in  Other  Cities 

By  Ja.mks  T.  Sui.i.rv.v.v 
Automobile  Editor,  Boston  Globe 

Boston,  Feb.  2. — Newspapers  havt  j 
very  outstanding  argument  to  use  now  in 
favor  of  their  mediums  for  automotiw 
advertising  after  the  results  of  the  Boston 
show  have  been  checked  up.  Exhibitors 
agree  that : 

( 1 )  .Attendance,  although  not  .so  largt 

perhaps,  as  in  19.30  was  of  a  much  highft 
grade,  and  showed  a  greater  readiness  to  I 
buy  cars.  = 

(2)  Sales  on  the  average  were  hette 
than  a  year  ago,  and  far  more  than  kd 
been  anticipated. 

(3)  Prospects  were  more  numerous, 
and  there  was  less  questioning  about  old 
car  allow'ances. 

These  three  outstanding  factors  art 
due  in  a  large  measure,  a  number  of  tht 
exhibitors  agree,  to  the  advance  s'orits 
of  the  show  in  the  daily  papers. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  send 
out  the  regular  publicity  features,  deal, 
ing  mostly  in  generalities,  from  the  offict 
of  Chester  1.  Campbell,  show  manager, 
and  most  of  these  were  for  Sunday  re¬ 
lease. 

This  year,  however,  the  services  of 
Howard  Noble,  a  Boston  newspaperman, 
were  engaged.  He  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  automobile  editors  and  asked 
them  exactly  what  they  wanted.  They 
told  of  specific  news  stories,  and  he  made 
an  effort  to  supplv  them.  As  a  result 
much  interesting  data  was  printed  and 
an  unusual  interest  in  the  show  was 
created.  Fulsome  “pitff”  articles  were 
noticeably  absent. 

Some  of  the  dealers  in  Boston  now  feel 
that  their  sales  organization  will  be  at 
fault  if  sales  do  not  show  an  increase  in 
the  next  few  months.  They  feel  that  tlie 
show  has  created  the  desire  to  buy  ca^^s 
that  the  names  of  prospects  are  in  the 
dealers’  hands,  and  that,  hacked  by  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  fightin-''  job  is  before  them 

From  corresnondence  with  large  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  I'.ast,  the  same  state  of 
mind  is  believed  to  exist  in  other  cities 
as  w’ell.  All  this  augurs  well  for  in¬ 
creased  production  :  it  is  a  symbol  of  get¬ 
ting  business  started  unwards  slowly. 
When  the  February  sales  figures  are 
turned  in  from  N^w  England  the  factory 
executives  will  have  good  reason  for 
anproving  newspaner  advertising  sched¬ 
ules.  It  is  the  newspapers  with  their 
show  issues  that  are  hre.iking  the  motor 
buyers’  strike. 


NEBRASKA  DAILIES  REORGANIZE 


Rav  W.  Hammond,  Fremont  Tribune, 
Elected  President  of  Association 


(St<erial  to  Kiiitof  S-  Pvpi.ishf*) 

LiN'cni.N.  Nkii..  Feb.  2.  —  Ray  W- 
Hammond,  business  manager  of  the  Tu- 
moni  Daily  Tribune,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Neb'-aska  Daily  Newspaner 
Association,  which  was  reorganized  at  > 
snecial  meeting  held  Monday  afternoon 
at  a  local  hotel. 

F.  M.  Marvin,  editor  of  the_  Reflfng  , 
Daily  .^un.  was  named  vice-president,  air  | 
Toe  W.  Seacrest,  business  manager  n-  i 
the  Eincoln  .^taie  Journal,  was  choser 
secretary-treasurer.  Representatives  ot 
13  daily  newsnaners  were  present. 


SENTENCED  FOR  CONTEMPT 

A  fifteen-day  jail  sentence  and  a 
fine  for  Logan  Billingsley  of  New  lO 
were  the  outcome  of  his  libel 
the  Better  Business 
■^’’ork,  which  collapsed  recently  bet 
coming  to  trial.  The  sentence  was  f!' 
for  contempt  of  court  in 
answer  questions  in  a  , 

amination.  Billingsley  this  week  ign 
another  order  for  his  „ 

court.  The  sheriff  of  Bronx  coun  ■ 
however,  received  a  postcard 
lantic  City  jokingly  reserving  an 
side  room  at  “your  hotel.” 
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<inp.a.  board  again 

PICKS  ASHEVILLE 

ApBoal  Convention  to  Be  Held  June 
29-30  and  July  1 — Legislative 
Committee  to  Study  Radio 
Lotteries 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CHAnANOOGA,  Feb.  2.— Asheville,  N. 
C  was  selected  as  the  1931  convention 
city  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  at  the  annual  mid¬ 
winter  gathering  of  officers  and  directors 
held  here  yesterday  and  today.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  June  29-30,  and 
July  1  at  the  Grove  Park  Inn,  customary- 
meeting  place  of  this  body. 

The  directors  on  Sunday  heard  Enoch 
Browm,  Jr.,  of  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  gave  his  report  as  chairman  of  the 
local  and  national  advertising  committee. 
It  was  later  unanimously  approved  and 
will  be  presented  to  the  convention  next 

resolution  was  passed  today  asking 
the  legislative  committee  to  continue  its 
activity  in  trying  to  clarify  the  situation 
on  lottery  advertising.  The  committee 
will  also  make  an  effort  to  bring  radio 
advertising  of  lotteries  under  the  same 
regulations  as  are  now  applied  to  the 
newspapers. 

The  manner  of  handling  all  kinds  of 
insurance  was  discussed.  It  was  decided 
to  make  a  special  study  of  rates  and 
various  coverages.  A  good  part  of  Mon¬ 
day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  labor 
problems  and  it  was  agreed  that  plans  al¬ 
ready  started  by  the  association  to  serve 
the  new-spaper  publishers  in  labor  mat¬ 
ters,  should  be  continued. 

In  making  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  Asheville  convention  it  was  agreed 
to  hold  the  annual  golf  tournament  Mon¬ 
day,  June  29,  the  first  day  of  the  meeting. 

A  buffet  supper  was  given  the  dele¬ 
gates  Sunday  night  by  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  secretary  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  Mrs.  Williams  at  their  home  in 
Chattanooga. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  who  is  one  of  the  Tennessee  di¬ 
rectors,  was  prevented  from  attending 
the  Chattanooga  conference  because  of  a 
broken  shoulder  which  he  sustained  last 
week  when  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  in  Nashville. 

Officers  of  the  association  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark:) 
Times-Reeord  and  Southzoest-American; 
chairman  of  the  board.  Col.  Robert 
Ewing.  New  Orleans  States;  treasurer, 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga  News. 

CHANGES  IN  LONDON 


Night  view  of  Buffalo  daily’s  new  plant. 


More  than  a  dozen  leading  figures  in 
Polish  newsiiaiier  circles  attended  the 
dedication  of  the  $200,000  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  Polish  Everybody’s  Daily  in 
Buffalo,  Jan.  25-27,  as  guests  of  the 
publisher,  Frank  Ruszkiewicz.  The  latter 
was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  by  the 
Polish  Publishers  Association,  a  gift 


from  fellow  publishers  of  this  field 
throughout  the  country.  Casimir  P.  Syp- 
niewski  of  Pittsburgh  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  Polish  National  Alliance  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Ruszkiewicz  with  a  gold 
medal  in  appreciation  of  his  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  the  Poles  in  America. 
Several  dinners  featured  the  dedication. 


W.  F.  SMART  RETIRES 


William  Mellor,  Editor  of  Labor  Daily, 
Joina  Odhama  Press 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London,  Jan.  25. — William  Mellor,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Herald,  the  labor  daily 
which  was  taken  over  early  in  1930  by 
Odhams  Press,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sis^t  managing  editor  of  Odhams  Press, 
Md  IS  succeeded  on  the  Herald  by  W.  H. 
Stevenson,  who  has  been  Parliamentary 
^by  correspondent.  R.  G.  Helsby, 
formerly  of  the  Daily  Express  and  the 
u  L  assistant  editor  of  the  Her- 
becomes  associate  editor. 

Art  yet  30  and  so  probably  the  young¬ 
est  editor  of  a  national  newspaper  in 
Mgland.  Allan  Sinclair  has  left  the 
Mws  editorship  of  The  People  to  be- 
oome^itor  of  the  Sunday  Graphic.  He 
^rtM  as  a  messenger  boy  on  the  Edin- 
Evening  Dispatch. 

lima  paper  to  RESUME 

Lo  Prnisa  of  Lima,  Peru,  organ  of 
T""  President  Augusto  B.  Uguia, 
L  '*r  "1*5  suspended  several  months  ago 
:  ™  Provisional  Government,  will  re- 
e  publication  shortly  as  an  inde- 
^aent  paper,  according  to  announce- 
miKr  L- week.  A  new 
Lii/11- company  is  being  formed  by 
Fernandini,  a  well-known 
c  Brandariz,  former  di- 

rectnr  L  expected  to  be  di- 

^or  of  the  new  company.  The  Peru- 
™  government  at  present  holds  51  per 
^  of  the  stock  of  Prensa. 


Hoe  New  England  Manager  With  Firm 
55  Year* — Succeeded  by  Crain 

Retirement  of  W.  F.  Smart,  for  55 
years  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  most  of  that 
time  as  New  England  manager,  was  an- 

_ n  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 

week.  Mr.  Smart 
joined  the  firm 
in  1876  and  as  a 
young  .salesman 
\v  a  s  present  at 
t  h  e  Centennial 
Exhibition 
in  Philadelphia 
assisting  in  the 
showing  of  Hoe 
equipment.  I  n 
his  long  service 
Mr.  Smart  par¬ 
ticipated  in  prac¬ 
tically  every 
stage  of  the  evo- 


O.  L.  Crain 


lution  of  the  modern  newspaper  press. 

().  L.  Crain,  with  the  Hoe  New  Eng¬ 
land  sales  organization  for  21  years  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Smart  as  New  England 
manager. 


TO  STUDY  LIBEL  LAW 

committee  to  study  the  50-year  old 
libel  law  of  Delaware  with  a  view  to 
making  an  effort  to  have  it  remodeled 
was  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Uel-Mar-Va  Press  Association  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Jan.  31.  William  D. 
Bratton,  Elkton  (Md.)  Cecil  County 
Nczi’S,  was  elected  president,  and  Col. 
James  C.  Wickes,  Dover  Delazvarc  State 
A^ezvs.  vice-president.  William  F.  Met- 
ten,  Wilmington  Every  Evening,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  for  the 
19th  term.  Governor  C.  Douglass  Buck 
of  Delaware  addressed  the  gathering. 

TO  ANALYZE  TRUSTEES 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  Harvard 
trustees  who  were  blamed  for  the  un¬ 
derpayment  of  scrubwomen  will  be 
analyzed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
in  a  series  of  articles  shortly  to  be 
printed  by  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
Harris  Crist,  managing  editor  of  the 
Eagle,  recently  wrote  to  each  trustee, 
asking  for  a  defense  of  the  board’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  scrubwomen  case.  The  re¬ 
plies  which  he  received  have  been  turned 
over  to  Clement  Wood,  psycho-analyst, 
who  will  use  them  as  the  basis  of  an 
analvtical  scries  on  the  trustees. 


MANITOWOC  DAILY  SOLD 

R.  T.  Bayne,  Formerly  of  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  Is  New  Owner 

The  Manitozcoc  (Wis.)  Times,  a  daily 
established  11  years  ago  as  a  Socialist 
organ  but  which  later  became  a  supporter 
of  the  Progressive  Republicans  led  by 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  has  been 
sold  to  a  new  corporation  headed  by 
R.  T.  Bayne,  formerly  with  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Nezvs -Tribune. 

The  consideration  is  said  to  have  been 
$40,000  cash  and  $24,000  in  stock.  Mr. 
Bayne  provided  $40,000  in  cash  to  pay  off 
indebtedness  and  clear  the  way  for  reor¬ 
ganization.  Stockholders  will  receive 
2,400  shares  in  the  new  company,  which 
will  be  capitalized  for  $75,000,  and  Mr. 
Bayne  will  be  given  3,400  shares.  Mr. 
Bayne  agreed  that  within  a  year  he  will 
buy  the  stock  of  any  shareholder  who 
wishes  to  sell  at  $10,  the  par  value.  The 
editorial  policy  will  be  unchanged. 

William  T.  Gaterman  was  president  of 
the  New  Times  Company,  which  has 
been  publishing  the  paper,  and  George 
Schadeberg,  Jr.,  was  the  secretary.  For 
several  months  O.  J.  Bouma,  who  had 
been  the  Two  Rivers  corresiiondent,  has 
been  the  manager  of  the  Times. 

SIX  INCREASE  BUDGETS 


Coast  Firms  Will  Increase  Newspaper 
Space,  T.  J.  Emory  Reports 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  2. — Increased 
newspaper  advertising  during  1931  is 
planned  by  California  F'ruit  Industries, 
Inc.,  Hills  Krothers  Coffee,  White  Star 
Tuna,  \’an  Camp  Seafoods,  Inc.,  Clorox 
and  .Sunkist.  according  to  Thomas  J. 
Emory,  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Many  schedules  have  not  as  yet  been 
completed  and  a  complete  list  of  the 
San  F’rancisco  region  organizations 
planning  increases  is  not  available  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Emory  also  stated  that  he  was 
advised  that  the  Dollar  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  has  decided  to  eliminate  magazine 
advertising  in  favor  of  newspaper  space. 
Fewer  newspapers  will  be  used  this  year, 
it  is  rcporteil,  but  the  advertising  will  be 
concentrated  in  certain  sections. 

The  New  Year  has  brought  one  new 
account  in  the  San  Francisco  region  thus 
far,  that  of  DeVaux-Hall  Motors  Co. 


ADVERTISING  OF  POWER 
FIRM  SCRUTINIZED 


Payments  to  Dailies  for  Advertising 
Listed  by  Trade  Commission — 
$25,745  Spent  With  Mobile 
Press 


By  George  H.  Manning 

W ashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4. — Pay¬ 
ments  to  Alabama  newspapers  in  recent 
years  by  the  Alabama  I’ower  Company 
for  advertising  are  coming  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  resumption  of  power  and  gas 
utility  hearings,  by  authority  of  a  Senate 
resolution. 

The  largest  recipient  of  income  from 
this  source,  according  to  testimony  by 
R.  J.  Ryder,  a  commission  examiner,  has 
been  the  Mobile  (.-Ma.)  Press.  He  testi¬ 
fied  that  from  April,  1929,  to  November, 
1930,  the  sum  paid  by  the  power  company 
to  the  newspaper  was  $25,745.57 — all  of 
it  for  advertising  placed  directly  with  the 
publication  by  the  company. 

The  examiner  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  any  additional  sums  had  been 
paid  to  the  Mobile  Press  through  the 
Sparrow  Advertising  Agency,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  testimony,  “places  all  the 
advertising,  other  than  special  stuff, 
among  the  various  papers  that  the  com¬ 
pany  designates.” 

The  company’s  expenditures  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1928  reached  a  cost  of  $81,- 
492,  and  in  1929,  a  cost  of  $59,549,  the 
examiner  stated.  In  each  of  these  two 
years  the  Sparrow  Agency  was  said  to 
have  disbursed  a  total  of  more  than 
$50,000. 

Advertising  by  the  company’s  publicity 
department  in  1930  was  figured  at  a  cost 
of  $114,342,  of  which  total  $<>8,398  worth 
was  said  to  have  been  placed  by  the  Spar¬ 
row  agency. 

T.  W.  Martin,  president  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Power  Company,  was  questioned 
by  Judge  Robert  E.  Healy,  chief  counsel 
for  the  Commission,  as  to  the  payments 
by  the  company  to  the  Mobile  Press. 
He  denied  that  any  funds  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Mobile  Press,  except  for 
advertising,  or  any  other  assistance  had 
been  given  to  it  by  the  power  company 
or  its  subsidiaries. 

The  Mobile  Register  was  shown  to 
have  received  $1,740  in  1928  and  $417  in 
1929;  the  Mobile  News-Item,  $558  in 
1928  and  $106  in  1929.  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser  was  listed  with  $9,436  in  1928 
and  $7,061  in  1929.  Smaller  amounts 
were  listed  in  connection  with  the  names 
of  other  Alabama  newspapers. 

The  Alabama  Power  Company  owns  no 
stock  in  any  newspaper,  the  company 
stated  in  its  reply  to  a  schedule  of  ques¬ 
tions  furnished  by  the  commission,  and 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

CAMERAMEN  ELECT 

A  business  meeting  and  dinner  was 
held  recently  by  the  Chicago  News 
Camera  Men’s  Association.  Gov.  Ixniis 
L.  Emmerson  of  Illinois,  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  The  group  was  reorganized 
recently,  largely  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
National  Air  races  in  Chicago  last  sum¬ 
mer,  when  photographers  were  set  upon 
nearly  every  day  for  attempting  to  photo- 
grajih  subjects  officials  desired  to  keep  out 
of  the  papers.  Officers  of  the  group  are: 
Charles  Keller,  Evening  Ameriean,  presi¬ 
dent  :  P'rancis  Byrnes,  Daily  Nezvs,  vice- 
jiresident ;  George  Emme,  Illustrated 
T imes,  secretary ;  James  Wilkins,T ribune, 
treasurer  and  Russell  V.  Hamm,  Daily 
News,  sergeant-at-arms. 


TO  START  AS  DAILY 

The  Reno  (Nev.)  News,  which  has 
been  published  as  a  weekly  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  has  announced  it  will  enter 
the  morning  daily  field  when  machinery 
and  presses  arrive  from  the  east.  The 
Reno  News  Publishing  Company  was 
incorporated  Dec.  26,  1930,  with 

capitalization  of  $100,000.  Stock  is 
lieing  offered  for  sale.  Seth  T.  Bailey 
is  president  and  general  manager ;  O. 
Clayton  Van  Ike.  vice-president  and 
business  manager ;  S.  H.  Klum,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 
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“RECRUITING”  EXPOSED 


The  re^^ult  of  an  instantaneous  exposure  1/20  of  a  second  on  a  hypersensitive 
panchromatic  plate  made  hy  H.  J.  Borzner,  staff  photographer  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  under  the  marquee  of  the  Paramount  Theatre  in  Syracuse. 


“fast"  enough  to  make  possible  success¬ 
ful  instantaneous  expt>sures  under  ad¬ 
verse  lighting  conditions  and  especially 
under  artificial  light  where  the  use  of 
flashlight  apparatus  is  forbidden  or  is 
impractical. 

The  first  iiermanent  photograph  in  his¬ 
tory,  made  by  Niepce,  a  Frenchman, 
alxiut  1825,  required  a  daylight  exposure 
of  einht  hours.  Daguerre’s  process  ma¬ 
terially  cut  this  exposure  time. 

Professor  John  William  Draper  made 
the  first  portrait  in  America  in  1840, 
Professor  Draper's  sister.  Miss  Dorothy 
Catherine  Draper,  sat  “straight  as  a 
IK)ker'’  l)efore  her  brother’s  camera  in 
brilliant  s'unlight  for  ten  minutes. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
photography  captured  the  attention  of 
science  and  industry  and  extensive  re¬ 
search  was  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  light-sensitive  photographic  materials. 

Even  the  earliest  workers  hack  in  the 
’80’s  recognized  the  necessity  of  highly 
sensitive  photographic  emulsions. 

.\s  early  as  the  year  1900  the  “speed” 
of  photographic  emulsions  had  been 
“stepped-up.” 

The  year  1906  marked  the  production 
of  the  first  “panchromatic”  photographic 
emulsion.  This  emulsion,  using  special 
dyes  to  increase  its  sensitiveness  to  red, 
yellow  and  green  light  rays  was  a  .signal 
advance  since  the  emulsions  man'ufac- 
tured  up  to  that  time  recorded  satisfac¬ 
torily  only  the  blue  and  violet  rays.  To¬ 
day,  panchromatic  photographic  plates 
and  films,  having  color  sensitiveness  to 
red.  yellow  and  green,  are  able  to  render 
correctly  in  moncKhrome,  color  values  as 
seen  bv  tbe  eye. 

With  the  exception  of  special  occa¬ 
sions  when  correct  color  value  was 
wanted,  press  photographers  have  hereto¬ 
fore  us^  “pan”  plates  and  films  .spar¬ 
ingly,  and  at  first  it  was  little  thought 
that  the  qualities  that  characterize  pan¬ 
chromatic  material  would  be  utilized  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  news  photography. 

Present  day  importance  of  photography 
as  a  news  reporting  medi'um  and  the 
realization  of  the  limitations  of  success- 
ftil  instantaneous  exposures  under  poor 
light  conditions  stimulated  greater  activ¬ 
ity  toward  the  production  of  faster  press 


perfected  by  the  Eastman  Kcxiak  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  new  plate  applies  the  advantages 
of  panchromatic  photography  to  the 
high-speed  requirements  of  camera  work 
peculiar  to  the  demands  of  the  press. 

Extreme  sensitiveness  to  red  and  yel¬ 
low  light  rays  in  this  new  press  plate 
))ermits  the  utilization  of  the  large 
amount  of  red  and  yellow  that  character¬ 
izes  artificial  light  and  especially  light 
from  incandescent  lamps.  Since  the 
ordinary  non-color  sensitive  plates  are 
not  designed  to  f'ullv  record  red  and  yel¬ 
low,  under-exposure  generally  results 
when  this  type  of  “color  blind”  plate  is 
used  under  artificial  light  or  in  the  weak 
daylight  of  late  afternoons. 

The  new  plate  opens  a  wider  fiehl  for 
successful  news  pictures.  The  use  of 
the  extreme  speed  of  these  plates  in  con¬ 
junction  with  modern  anastigmat  lenses, 
with  which  practically  all  press  photog¬ 
raphers  are  equip])e<l,  emancipates  the 


War  Department  Probing  Football 
Charge*  Made  by  Daily 

A  War  Department  investigation  of 
charges  of  proselyting  of  athletes  by  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
is  now  in  progress  as  the  result  of  the 
publication  of  correspondence  tending  to 
show  attempts  at  such  recruiting  last 
week  by  the  Proindencc  (R.I.)  Evcnini) 
liuUctm. 

On  Jan.  27  the  Bulletin,  starting  a 
series  of  copyrighted  articles,  published 
photographic  copies  of  letters  passing  be¬ 
tween  Kenneth  Goff,  star  football  player 
at  Rhode  Island  State  College,  and  Cadet 
Paul  Carroll,  manager-elect  of  the  West 
Point  eleven,  and  W.  T.  Wrightson  of 
New  York,  a  member  of  the  Army  Ath¬ 
letic  Association. 

Wrightson,  in  one  of  his  letters,  urged 
Goff,  a  resident  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  to 
tell  Congressman  George  R.  Stobbs  of 
Massachusetts  that  he  lived  in  Worcester, 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  appointment  to 
the  academy  from  that  district. 

Congressman  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.,  de¬ 
manded  an  investigation  from  the  War 
Department,  which  is  now  in  progress. 

RATE  SLASH  APPROVED 

Despit the  efforts  made  by  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association  to  obtain  its 
defeat,  a  l)ill  providing  for  a  reduction 
in  the  raff's  on  legal  notices,  was  ap¬ 
proved  P'li.  27  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 


NEWSPAPER  CLUB  MOVES 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
moved  Feb.  1  into  its  new  quarters 
in  tbe  Hotel  Edison,  228  W.  47th  street. 
The  cluh’s  eighth  annual  “Old  Timers’ 
Night,”  to  be  held  Feb.  21,  will  be  in 
tlie  nature  of  a  “house  warming.” 


Edwin  Stephan,  staff  photographer  of  the  Detroit  Times,  recorded  this  action 
picture  showing  Johnny  Risko  immediately  after  he  had  been  knocked  down 
by  Mickey  Walker  in  a  recent  match  in  Detroit.  Photographer  Stephan  used 
a  hypersensitive  panchromatic  plate  and  made  the  exposure  in  1/60  of  a 
second  with  only  the  illumination  of  the  ring  lights. 


NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EMULSION  WIDENS 
SCOPE  OF  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Recently  Perfected  Plates  Are  Extremely  Sensitive  to  Red  and 
Yellow  Light — Permit  Taking  Clear  Night  Photo¬ 
graphs  Without  Use  of  Flashlights 

By  W.  E.  BARR 

Eastman  Kodak  CcMnpany 

ONE  of  the  most  vital  problems  that  plates  on  the  part  of  many  film  experts. 

has  faced  news  photographers  and  The  most  recent  development  has  l)een 
restricted  the  scope  of  their  work  has  the  Wratten  Hypersensitive  Panchro- 
been  the  lack  of  light-sensitive  materials  matic  and  Eastman  Hyper-Press  plates. 


press  cameraman  from  many  restrictions 
of  the  past. 

Snapshots  at  shutter  speeds  fast 
enough  to  arrest  reasonably  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  can  be  made  on  the  new  plates  in 
well-lighted  theatres,  churches  and 
courtrooms.  Wrestling  matches,  night 
street  scenes,  boxing  bouts,  night  base¬ 
ball  and  football,  indoor  ice  hockey 
matches,  horse  shows,  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects  are  now  out  of  the  realm  of  un¬ 
certainty  for  the  news  cameraman. 

A  very  fast  orthochromatic  plate,  the 
Hyper-Press,  was  developed  by  Eastman 
at  the  same  time  the  new  panchromatic 
emulsion  was  made.  Some  press  photog¬ 
raphers  prefer  to  use  non-panchromatic 
plates  for  ordinary  exterior  work  in  day¬ 
light. 

Both  of  these  types  of  press  plates 
have  remarkable  lack  of  “grain”  (size  of 
silver  grains  suspended  in  the  emulsion) 
which  permits  extreme  enlargement  from 
small  negatives,  a  great  advantage  when 
expo.s'ures  are  made  with  the  diminutive 
type  of  news  camera,  or  when  small  por¬ 
tions  of  a  negative  must  l)e  enlarged  to 
5  by  7  or  8  by  10  inches. 


ROTOGRAVURE  GROlip 
FORMED  IN  ST.  LOUls 

W.  S.  Reynold*  of  Detroit 
Elected  Pre*ident  of  New  Or|«iii. 
ration — Will  Promote  Ui* 
of  Roto  Adrertiting 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pcblishu) 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  3.— The  Rotogravun 
Advertising  .Association  was  organic; 
formally  here  today,  at  a  meeting  heU 
in  the  Statler  Hotel,  and  W.  S.  Reynolds 
of  the  Detroit  News  was  elected  presida- 
with  Frank  J.  Connaughton  of  the  .Vm 
York  Times  as  vice-president,  and 
Leland  Wooters  of  the  Des  Moines  (la. I 
Register  and  Tribune  as  secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The  first  board  consists  of  tht 
officers  and  Frances  Ward  Rice,  Syro. 
cuse  Post-Standard  and  K.  G.  Draytoe, 
Fort  lYayne  (Ind.)  Xeu's-Sciitinei 

The  action  at  tbis  meeting  resulted 
directly  from  preliminary  investigatict  ' 
and  work  national  in  scope,  conducted  bv  i 
a  committee  on  organization  of  whid 
Mr.  Wooters  was  chairman.  I 

After  report  of  this  committee  m 
read,  those  present  founded  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  adopted  by-laws.  Besides  Mr  i 
Wooters,  the  committee  on  organizatioD 
consisted  of  J.  T.  Griscom,  Nashilh 
Tennessean,  who  acted  as  secretary-tra.  ■ 
surer,  W.  M.  Philpott,  New  York  Doil\ 
Nett'S,  Ralph  L.  Lewis,  Cleveland  Plan 
Dealer,  K.  G.  Drayton,  Port  W'ayiK 
News-Sentinel,  and  W.  S.  Reynolds, 
Detroit  News,  who  was  advisory  counsel 

William  A.  Kuenzel  of  the  Detroi; 
News,  in  an  address  on  “Photograjiv 
for  Rotogravure,”  advised  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  rather  than  attempt  at  artistic 
effect,  since  an  artificial  impression  miglit  : 
counteract  the  desired  objective,  k 
Brooks  Taylor  of  the  Ferry-Hanky 
Company,  New  York,  gave  an  illustrated 
address  on  “Preparation  of  Rotogravure 
Copy”  with  drawings.  Using  the  ingen-  [ 
ious  title  “Cake  Making  With  Roto-  [ 
gravure,”  Ralph  Moore  of  the  Moort  I 
Advertising  Agency,  St.  Louis,  com¬ 
pared  the  selling  of  rotogravure  with  I 
the  leaking  of  cake.  W.  S.  Reynoli* 
discussed  “Why  Rotogravure  Advertis¬ 
ing  Is  So  Inexpensive”  by  citing  results,  j 
George  O.  Brown  of  the  National  Horae 
Furnishing  Association,  Indianapolis, 
.speaking  on  “Home  Furnishing  Adver¬ 
tising,”  declared  rotogravure  to  be  the 
ideal  medium  for  advertising  furniture 
and,  in  fact,  all  home  furnishings.  E 
M.  Claypool  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  New  York,  enlightened  die 
members  with  “Rotogravure  Sales  In¬ 
struction.” 

The  convention  consisted  mainly  of  > 
frank  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  .selling  of  this  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Those  present  felt  that  the  benefits 
of  the  first  meeting  augured  well  for  the 
success  of  the  new  association.  Beside 
officers  and  committee  members  ore 
viously  mentioned,  the  organization  carat 
into  existence  with  the  following.^  wtv 
registered  at  this  meeting;  Steve  Keltor 
and  M.  S.  Bright,  Houston  Chroiiidf: 

C.  C.  Castle.  Earl  H.  Maloney  and  J.  8 
Eppel,  Peoria  J ourual-Transcript ;  J.  ^ 
.Austin,  Pilt.sburnh  Sun-Telegraph:  tA- 
ward  G.  Thomas,  .St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch:  G.  H.  Doorlv.  Omaha  U'orle-  , 
Herald:  Milton  D.  I.ilja.  Des  MoM' 
Register-Tribune ;  S.  H.  Tnide.  Chm' 
Tribune:  J.  Gaylord  Blair  and  Jame 
Wickstad,  Loui.n'illc  Couricr-Jounid 
A.  L.  Behrendt,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealf' 
George  W.  Bennett.  Buffalo  Cotmef; 
F.r press:  J.  Carr  Gamble.  St.  Lotus 
Globe-Demoerat ;  W.  S.  M.  Holo*'*)- 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal:  Bnct 
McQuillin,  Detroit  Nezvs;  L.  M.  Barton. 
Chicago:  F.  L.  Blake,  Chicago,  K®' 
berlv-Clark;  A.  Brooks  Taylor,  Fnrtl' 
Haiiley;  C.  A.  Kimball.  Chicago. 
Gravure;  E.  M.  Claypool. 
International  Paper  Company,  and  J.  ■' 
Collum,  St.  I-ouis  manager,  Beckw® 
Special  Agency. 

HEADS  COAST  OFFICE 

Daniel  V.  Huguenin  is  in  charge  of 
offices  of  John  B.  Woodward.  Inc., 
cently  opened  in  San  Francisco.  : 

formerly  was  in  the  Chicago  office.  t 
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an.a.  survey  shows  how  national 
advertisers  apportion  budgets 

Percentage  Figures  for  506  Companies  Presented — Adminis¬ 
trative,  Production,  Publicity  and  Media  Expenditures 
Told — Many  Forms  of  Advertising  Used 


ARONSON  IN  HAVANA 


EXHIBITORS  TO  DEBATE 
ADVERTISING  FILMS 


A  PICTURE  of  the  competition 
among  media  for  the  advertiser’s 
dollar  is  given  in  “The  Advertising 
Budget,”  a  booklet  just  issued  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
New  York,  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
506  companies  representing  5^  lines  of 

'^'After  the  appropriation  had  been  de- 
ciW  upon,  from  4.3  per  cent  to  14.2 
per  cent  of  it  was  set  aside  in  1930  for 
^ministrative  expense,  including  all  the 
firm’s  advertising  department  cost  in 
siaries,  traveling  expense,  office  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  rent,  heat,  light  and 
power,  and  telephone  and  telegraph. 

From  13  per  cent  to  10.1  per  cent  of 
the  appropriation,  depending  upon  the 
tj-pe  of  business,  went  into  production 
costs,  including  art  work,  photographs, 
drawings,  engravings,  mats,  electros, 
proofs  and  other  mechanical  costs.  This 
amount  is  understood  to  cover  most  of 
the  production  costs  even  of  work  done 
by  advertising  agencies. 

The  amounts  left  for  “expenditures 
in  advertising  mediums,’’  according  to 
the  report,  varied  from  92.1  per  cent 
down  to  78  per  cent  of  the  appropriation. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  such 
amounts  were  available  for  purchase 
of  publication  space. 

One  hundred  and  three  companies,  for 
instance,  or  about  20  per  cent,  reported 
that  publicity  work  was  charged  to  their 
advertising  funds.  Typical  figures  for 
the  amount  spent  on  publicity  ranged 
from  1.1  per  cent  to  3.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  advertising  appropriation,  financial 
and  insurance  companies  heading  the 
list.  They  were  closely  followed  by 
makers  of  hardware,  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  and  building  materi¬ 
als  and  construction. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  companies  used 
premiums,  and  6.4  per  cent  supplied 
free  goods,  both  items  being  paid  out  of 
advertising  appropriations.  Motion  pic¬ 
tures  were  used  as  advertising  by  18.5 


Agricultural  Equipment  and 
Supplies  —  31  companies  re¬ 
porting. 

Automotive  —  52  companies. . 


Magazines 

2 1  companies 

32.4%  of  total 
app. 

34  companies 
29.0%  of  app. 

26  companies 
34.1%  of  app. 

1 1  companies 
28.4%,  of  app. 


per  cent,  or  about  100  firms.  Price  lists 
and  internal  publications  were  used  by 
26.9  per  cent  of  the  firms  reporting. 

Radio  took  a  share  of  the  advertising 
money  of  28  per  cent  of  the  concerns. 
Two-fifths  of  the  numlier  (40.1  per 
cent)  spent  advertising  money  for  con¬ 
ventions  and  exhibits. 

The  most  universally  used  medium 
was  direct  mail,  reported  by  84.8  per 
cent  of  the  advertisers  in  1930,  slightly 
above  the  83.3  per  cent  for  1929.  Maga¬ 
zines  came  next,  being  used  by  73  per 
cent  of  the  advertisers  in  1930  and  74.1 
per  cent  in  1929.  Dealer  helps  and  dis¬ 
plays  were  third,  and  trade  papers 
fourth  with  1930  percentages  of  72.4 
jx-r  cent,  and  66.3  per  cent  respectively. 

Newspapers  ranked  fifth,  carrying 
copy  from  54  per  cent  of  these  national 
advertisers  in  each  year. 

Other  media  listed  were  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  literature,  house  organs,  industrial 
publications,  outdoor,  and  car  cards. 

The  report  does  not  attempt  to  average 
the  amounts  spent  in  different  media,  but 
for  each  line  of  business  it  does  give 
the  “typical”  percentage  spent  in  each 
medium  by  the  companies  which  actually 
used  that  medium. 

The  “typical”  percentage,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained,  is  arrived  at  by  excluding  the 
highest  fourth  and  the  lowest  fourth  of 
the  figures  reported,  and  then  averaging 
the  middle  half,  thus  avoiding  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  unusually  high  or  unusually 
low  figures. 

The  following  table  omits,  for  lack 
of  space,  such  advertising  expenditures 
as  direct  mail,  outdoor,  industrial  and 
trade  publications,  dealer  helps,  and 
others,  although  in  some  lines  of  work 
they  are  the  largest  items  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  budgets.  For  the  media  shown, 
the  figures  represent,  first,  the  number 
of  companies  replying  to  the  survey 
which  use  each  medium  at  all,  and 
directly  beneath,  the  “typical”  percentage 
of  the  total  appropriation  which  those 
companies  put  into  that  medium : 

Newspapers  Radio 

1 1  companies  7  companies 
13.5%  of  app. 


Building  Materials  and  Con¬ 
struction  —  35  companies. .  . 

Chemical  and  Allied  Mfg. —  14 
companies. 

Clothing  —  27  companies .  21  companies 

40.0%  of  app. 

Drugs  and  Toilet  .Articles  — 

S3  companies. 

Electrical  and  Radio  —  48 
companies. 

Financial  and  Insurance  —  17 
companies. 

Food  44  companies .  27  companies 

P  37.4%  of  app. 

rumiture — 17  companies _  15  companies 

„  46.7%ofa])p. 

narnware  19  companies. .. .  16  companies 

u  L  , ,  .  42.5%  of  app. 

nfw^hold  Eijuipment  Other  36  companies 

Than  Electrical  —  54  com-  41.4%  of  app. 

panics. 

Industrial  —  26  companies. 


40  companies 
40.5%  of  app. 
34  companies 
32.8%  of  app. 
1 5  companies 

18.9%  of  app. 


32  companies 
18.6%  of  app. 

14  companies 
7.6%  of  app. 

10  companies 
19.2%  of  app. 

22  companies 
12.3%  of  app. 

45  companies 

25.1%  of  ajip. 

30  companies 
20.4%  of  a])p. 

15  eompanies 
.30.7%,  of  app. 

39  conqianies 
31.4%  of  app. 

none. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware  —  10 
companies. 

Leather  and  Shoes —  19  com¬ 
panies. 

^letal,  hlachinery,  etc. —  42 
eompanies. 


Office 


equipment  and  supplies 


,  15  companies, 
amts  and  Varnishes — 15 
companies. 

“per  and  Paper  products  —  7 
^  companies. 


1 7  companies 
28.1%  of  app. 

10  companies 
41.7%,  of  app. 

1 7  companies 
31.8%  of  app. 

20  companies 
31.6%  of  app. 

1 5  companies 
38.2%,  of  app. 

8  companies 
28.2%  of  app.. 

5  companies 
20.3%  of  app. 


24  comjianies 
22.8%  of  app. 

9  companies 
3.0%  of  app. 

4  companies 
5.0%  of  app. 

1 1  companies 
16.6%  of  app. 

7  companies 
3.0%  of  app. 

8  companies 
17.0%  of  app. 

1 1  companies 
12.5%  of  app. 

none . 


•Albert  Y.  Aronson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (K.y.)  Times,  photo¬ 
graphed  with  Mrs.  Aronson  recently 
on  his  first  trip  to  Havana. 

WASHINGTON  EDITORS  MEET 


5.5%  of  app. 

1 6  companies 

5.8%  of  app. 

5  companies 
3.7%  of  app. 

7  companies 
5.8%  of  app. 

none 

20  companies 
6.8%  of  app. 

20  companies 
9.1%  of  app. 

4  companies 
1 1.5%  of  app. 

25  companies 
7.8%  of  app. 

none. 


1 6  companies 

5.0%  of  app. 

5  comanies 

4.2%  of  app. 

5  companies 
14.3%  of  app. 

6  companies 
5.2%  of  app. 

4  companies 
7.0%  of  app. 

none. 

5  companies 
4.7%  of  app. 

none. 


Pacific  Coast  Group  Held  19th  Annual 

Newspaper  Conference  at  School 

More  than  100  editors  and  publishers 
of  weekly  and  small  daily  papers  in 
Washington  gathered  for  their  19th 
annual  institute  last  week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  W'ashington,  Seattle. 

W.  G.  Hooker,  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  told 
the  delegates  that  they  must  get  increased 
production  from  every  employe  on  their 
papers  if  they  are  to  prosper.  He  cited 
the  growing  cost  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  static  advertising  rate  to 
support  his  contention. 

Other  speakers  included :  Robert  W. 
Jones  and  Byron  H.  Christian,  of  the 
school  of  journalism;  E.  L.  Skeel,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  VVa.shington  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Harold  Glen,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Frederick  and  Nelson 
Department  Store,  Seattle. 

A  banquet  sponsored  by  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  concluded  the 
sessions.  Plans  were  made  for  a  summer 
“whoopee  meeting”  when  members  of  the 
press  as.sociation  will  travel  to  principal 
industrial  points  in  the  state. 

A.N.A.  PICKS  DETROIT 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  .Advertisers  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  .April 
27-2*).  C.  L.  Bowman  of  .Stanco  Inc.. 
New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  program 
committee,  and  Qiff  Knoble,  Chrysler 
Corporation.  Detroit,  is  associate  chair¬ 
man. 

NEW  MORNING  PAPER 

The  l.on/nirii’  CPex.)  Morninq  Journal 
is  a  new  daily  announced  by  the  Long¬ 
view  New's  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  News,  an  afternof)n  paper  in  Long¬ 
view.  W.  K.  Leatherock  is  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News,  S.  .A.  Parker  is  editor 
and  W.  J.  Beacon,  business  manager. 


Textiles  16  companies .  13  companies  5  companies  none. 

Travel  anrt  t  _  •  43.6%  of  app.  11.9%  of  app. 

s  ^  ’’^’asportation  —  4  companies  5  companies  none. 

^"’P®’”es.  17.5%  of  app.  48.3%  of  app. 

determining  appropriations,  and  the  percentages  of  sales  volume 
to  advertising,  were  described  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Jan.  31,  page  VI. 


Allied  States  Group  Will  Discuss 
Whether  They  Are  a  Menace  to 
Patronage  at  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention  Next  Week 


By  George  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Ebito*  &  Pcblishex 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb  5. — The 
menace  to  motion-picture  theaters  from 
unwise  showing  of  "sponsored”  or  adver¬ 
tising  films,  as  a  part  of  their  entertain¬ 
ment  programs,  is  sure  to  be  discussed 
early  in  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  Feb.  10 
and  11,  of  the  .Allied  States  Association 
of  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors,  according 
to  a  statement  here  today  by  Abram  F. 
Myers,  president  and  general  counsel  of 
the  organization. 

“Exhibitors  must  remember  that  people 
enter  their  theaters  primarily  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  may  easily  be  offended  and 
driven  away  by  advertising  that  is  too 
liberal  or  tcxi  blatant,”  said  Mr.  Myers, 
who  is  a  former  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

He  t<M)k  the  view  that  newspapers  will 
not  be  affected  so  quickly  or  so  radically 
as  national  magazines  by  diversion  of  the 
advertising  dollar  from  the  printed  page 
to  the  “silver  screen.”  He  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  film  advertising  so  far 
has  been  of  the  good-will  variety,  of  the 
kind  that  would  be  found  in  weekly  or 
monthly  perio<licals  rather  than  in  daily 
new.spapers. 

“Unless  film  advertising  is  prepared 
with  care  and  shown  with  discrimination,” 
he  said,  “there  is  a  grave  danger  of 
alienating  the  support  of  many  of  the 
patrons  who  now  regularly  push  their 
money  into  the  box  office.  Most  of  the 
sponsored  films  so  far  have  been  fairly 
unobjectionable.  The  advertising  in  them 
has  been  subdued,  and  the  entertainment 
value  has  been  high.  But  sponsored 
programs  in  radio  broadcasting  started 
out  the  .same  way,  and  now  their  high 
percentage  of  sales  talk  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  and  wide  protest. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  with 
sponsored  films  unless  the  producers  and 
exhibitors  both  steer  clear  of  this  real 
danger.” 

Mr.  Myers  pointed  out  that  the  radio 
listener  can  hearken  or  not,  as  he  wishes, 
to  the  advertising  part  of  broadcasting, 
and  that  he  usually  does  not.  Tbe 
theater  patron,  he  continued,  is  not  in  so 
advantageous  a  position  and  cannot  .stop 
looking  and  listening  when  he  is  not 
interested  in  the  film.  The  theater  patron 
can  show  his  displeasure  only  by  remain¬ 
ing  out  of  the  theater — and  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Myers,  is  what  the  exhibitor 
must  guard  against. 

The  Allied  States  organization  is  com¬ 
posed  of  about  20  regional  associations 
of  exhibitors,  who  are  “independents,”  as 
distinguished  from  the  “affiliated”  thea¬ 
ters,  which  are  in  more  or  less  of  a  close 
tie-up  with  the  film  producers.  It  is  in 
the  “affiliated”  theaters  that  advertising 
films  are  thought  to  have  their  greatest 
field,  Ix-cause  of  their  relations  with  the 
prorlucers,  who  control  the  sound-picture 
processes  and  equipment,  and  who  can 
exert  pressure  for  the  showing  of  the 
sponsored  films  they  sell  to  advertisers. 


DONAHUE  TRANSFERRED 

Charles  \V.  Donahue  for  the  past  four 
years  merchandising  counsel  of  the  Nerv 
York  Daily  A’crc.?,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Chicago  office.  He  will  act  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  is  succeeded  in 
New  York  by  A.  D.  Van  Allen,  of  the 
National  Advertising  staff. 


GANNETT  PROMOTES  FREEMAN 

John  Freeman,  head  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  composing  room,  has  been 
appointed  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  paper,  it  was  annfiimcefl  this  week 
by  M.  Preston  Goorlfellow,  publisher. 
Mr.  Goodfellow  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Joseph  Addison,  foreman 
of  the  colrir  press,  as  foreman  of  the 
press  room.  John  Burke,  ff)rmer  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  Eagle,  is 
at  present  doing  special  work  on  the 
Hartford  Times,  another  Gannett  news¬ 
paper.  Emil  F.  Linke  is  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Times. 


LELAND  STOWE  HONORED 

Leland  Stowe,  Paris  correspondent, 
A^etv  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
named  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  Honor 
of  France. 


TIBBOTT  LEAVES  GLOBE 

David  \V.  Tibbott,  of  the  Boston  Globe 
advertising  department,  this  week  joined 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  covering 
New  England  accounts  for  the  Saturday 
Ei'ening  Post. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


nianding  oflficer  of  the  3rd  Battalion. 
309th  Infantry  of  the  78th  Division,  upon 
conclusion  of  this  camp.  Due  to  his 
previous  military  record,  Major  Smith 
was  sent  overseas  ahead  of  his  division 
.with  the  British 


64T  NHVKR  want  to  be  fully  satisfied 
••  with  my  own  newspaper.” 

Thus  does  Colonel  Ernest  G.  Smith, 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  gaze  on  the  Wilkes-Iiarrc  (Pa.) 
Tiincs-I .cader  over  which  he  presides 
as  publisher  six  days  a  week. 

To  be  .sati.sfied  means  to  be  standing 
still  and  to  Ik?  standing  still  means  slip¬ 
ping  backward,  reasons  Colonel  Smith. 
He  has  managed  unusually  well  to  in¬ 
ject  the  .same  idea  in  his  own  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  Colonel  Smith’s  paper  in  a 
community  where  newspaper  comix-ti- 
tion  has  tK?en  carried  to  the  ultimate. 

Soldier,  historian,  civic  leader  and 
publisher.  Colonel  Smith  has  so  many 
living,  daily  contacts  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity  that  he  is  in  a  strategic  position 
to  measure  what  the  public  wants  and 
how  it  wants  it. 

Restless  to  a  fault.  Colonel  Smith  has 
the  alKjunding  energy  to  be  in  constant 
contact  with  every  department  of  his 
newspaper,  the  while  devoting  more 
time  to  public  projects  of  widely  diver¬ 
sified  nature  than  perhaps  any  other 
resident  of  his  home  community. 

“A  newspaper  publisher  even  in  a  city 
of  modest  size  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 
and  l)e  satisfied  with  a  half-dozen  edi¬ 
tions  a  day,’’  explains  Smith.  “Even  if 
his  own  organization  does  manage  to 
get  all  the  news  of  the  day,  plus  all  the 
features  that  a  reasonable  budget  can 
buy.  his  job  isn’t  half  finished. 

"In  the  first  place  a  publisher  ought 
to  l)e  known  as  prime  mover  in  every 
worthwhile  project  that  his  community 
starts.  In  no  sense  is  he  the  business 
man  whose  only  consideration  is  his  own 
business.  It’s  neither  presumption  or 
forwardness  that  inspires  a  publisher  to 
step  into  the  middle  of  public  affairs. 
It’s  part  of  his  logical  responsibility.” 
As  an  indication  of  what  is  meant  by 
this,  here  are  some  of  the  positions  out¬ 
side  of  ncwspaiKT  ranks,  all  of  them  un¬ 
solicited,  held  at  present  by  Colonel 
Smith :  President  of  Wilkes-Barre  Wy¬ 
oming  Valley  Chamljcr  of  Commerce ; 
president  of  Wyoming  Va'ley  Play¬ 
ground  Association;  president  of  the  Air¬ 
port  Association  of  the  same  name ; 
trustee  of  Lafayette  College ;  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Hotel  Com¬ 
pany  ;  jjrcsident  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Historical  Association;  memlx-r  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Welfare  Commission, 
etc.  Added  to  this  is  his  new  responsi¬ 
bility  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
NewspaiKfr  Publishers’  Association. 

With  all  the.sc  he  still  finds  time  to 
write  a  daily  column  of  his  own,  Iwsides 
keeping  a  strict  observation  on  editorial 
and  business  matters  daily.  A  busy  man, 
indeed,  but  also  a  happy  one. 

Ernest  Gray  Smith  was  liorn  at  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Ferry,  ().,  Oct.  26,  1873,  the  second 
son  of  Hiram  Wolfe  and  Evangeline 
(l^sh)  Smith.  Between  rides  on  his 
father’s  steamftoat,  he  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  his  own  city,  being  gradu¬ 
ated  in  18‘X).  1  le  spent  the  next  four 
years  in  Lafayette  College,  I£aston,  Pa., 
where  he  received  his  diploma  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.  B.  Next  year.  Smith  at¬ 
tended  Yale  1-aw  School  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in 
1896.  A  year  later  he  received  the  M.  S. 
degree  from  I^fayette. 

With  his  carefully  treasured  diplo¬ 
mas.  Lawyer  Smith  returned  to  his 
Ohio  home  ready  to  hang  out  his  shingle. 
However,  the  United  States  declared  war 
on  Spain,  and  Smith  turned  his  back  on 
Martin’s  Ferry  with  the  first  call  to 
arms  and  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh  where 
on  May  28,  1898,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Seventeenth  U.  S.  Infantry.  A  transport 
carried  him  into  the  Cuban  campaign, 
the  Philippine  campaign  and  eventually 
to  special  duty  in  China  during  the  Box¬ 
er  uprising.  He  was  cited  for  “gallantry 
in  action”’  June  3,  1899  and  again  July 
5,  1899.  He  was  commissioned  from  the 
ranks  as  second  lieutenant  while  in  the 
Philippines. 


BY  JOSEPH  T.  MURPHY 


in  .‘Xpril,  1918,  serving  . . 

First  Army  and  later  joining  his  com! 

He  was  promoted  to  be  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  in  January,  1919,  and  was 
given  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  in 
March  of  that  year.  Later  he  was  named 
an  officer  of  the  Black  Star  of  France 
while  on  service  at  Bourges.  He  was 
again  promoted  in  1920  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  Infantry  and  has  Iseen  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  reserve  of  the  Regular 
army  since  that  time. 

.\ftcr  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
Times-Leader. 

.\  poker  game  may  or  may  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  certainly  is  a  far  cry  from 
“stud”  to  playgrounds  providing  thous¬ 
ands  of  children  with  fresh  air  and 
recreation,  but  these  otherwise  widely 
separated  .American  institutions  are  tied 
up  here.  Colonel  Smith  was  invited  to 
a  friendly  game  about  ten  years  ago  by 
a  group  of  intimates.  At  that  time 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming  Valley  h^ 
no  playgrounds  although  the  need  had 
been  recognized  long  before.  During  the 
game  one  of  the  stud  players  suggested 
that  a  “kitty”  be  taken  out  as  the  first 
contribution  to  a  fund  for  recreational 
centers.  Following  sessions  netted  still 
more  money  and  with  this  as  a  nucleus 
Colonel  Smith’s  paper,  although  not  tar¬ 
ing  the  details  of  the  unusual  source  of 
the  first  contributions,  began  asking  the 
community  for  playgrounds.  Today 
there  are  a  score  of  such  centers  wisely 
situated.  These  playgrounds  are  at 
present  patronized  by  nearly  100,000 
children  a  week  under  the  direction  of 
a  large  staff  of  instructors.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  playground  association  is 
Colonel  Smith. 

Five  years  ago,  following  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kirkendall,  Colonel  Smith  as¬ 
sumed  entire  control  of  the  Times- 
Leader.  His  first  act  w'as  to  form  a 
Council  or  board  of  directors  composed 
of  the  five  department  heads:  Mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  managing  editor,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  auditor  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  These  men  are  each  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  own  departments  and 
in  turn  answerable  to  the  publisher. 
Each  man  is  free  from  interference  by 
another  department  unless  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  policy  and  then  a  majority  vote 
rules. 

The  Council  holds  regular  semi-month¬ 
ly  sessions.  They  are  not  “yes”  meet¬ 
ings,  either.  Colonel  Smith  let  it  be 
known  years  ago  that  he  would  never  bt 
satisfied  with  his  own  paper,  no  matter 
how  well  and  smoothly  things  seemed  to 
be  going.  The  key  men  in  his  organia- 
tion  seem  to  have  the  same  idea  and 
Council  meetings  are  frank,  sincere 
forums.  Any  idea  worthwhile  is  given 
a  voice  at  the  meetings. 

If  it  gets  a  majority  vote,  it  ^ 
adopted  and  put  into  practice.  H  not, 
it  is  rejected. 

In  politics.  Colonel  Smith  is  an  Inde 
pendent  Republican  and  thinks  his  paper 
should  be  just  as  independent.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  both  of  the  major  politia 
parties  have  a  fair  spokesman  in  the 
press. 

In  addition  to  his  other  work,  Colono 
Smith  has  completed  a  six-volume  his¬ 
tory  of  Wyoming  Valley’s  Revolutionary 
days.  The  history  was  started  by  a  close 
friend  whose  death  left  the  work  incoffi- 
plete.  . 

Colonel  Smith  plays  at  golf  but  adn^ 
that  his  rating  as  a  duffer  presents  ^ 
,  a  mental  hazard  that  he  has  never  ^ 
able  to  win  a  game  from  his  wife.  M 
Smith  is  the  former  Marjorie  HaW)’ 
Wilkes-Barre,  a  descendant  of 
tionary  stock.  . 

;  They  have  three  children: 

Harvey,  Lois  Gray  and  Andries  D* 
Smith. 


mand. 


COL.  ERNE.ST  G.  SMITH 
Publisher.  Wilkes-Itarre  (Pa.) 
T  imes-l reader 
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Alid  How  You  Need 
More  Readers  Now 


Just  now  the  times  are  being  widely  urged  as  a  reason  for  buying 
this  or  that  newspaper’s  space.  Not  to  be  outdone,  we  hasten  to 
do  likewise  —  but  with  a  qualification. 

The  importance  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American  to  all  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Chicago  market  is  increased,  but  not  created  by 
existing  conditions.  No  one  class  can  be  proved  more  or  less 
active  in  buying  today,  in  comparison  with  other  classes,  than  a 
year  ago.  Such  restraint  as  there  has  been  in  buying  has  been 
common  to  all  classes. 

Hence  the  great  need  of  newspaper  advertisers  now  is  not  ‘‘class” 
readers,  which  no  newspaper  can  give  them  in  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  another  anyhow,  but  more  readers.  And  in  Chicago’s 
great  evening  field  the  Chicago  Evening  American  is  the  answer 
to  that  by  a  tremendous  lead  in  circulation. 


CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

A  gooil  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of  circulation  leadership 
in  Chicago’s  evening  field 

National  Representatives:  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  H.  IL  CONGER  COMPANY 
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THE  LOCAL  SOLICITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Whatever  an  Inch  of  Space  Costs  Is  Cheap  if  Direct  Sales  Average  Only  Fair  in  Relation  to  Non-adver 
tised  Departmental  Volume —  A  Checked  Example  Illustrates 


TyrOW  and  then  it  is  worthwhile  to 
analyze  actual  relation  of  quantities 
of  space  to  sales  volume  drawn  by  the 
space.  There  may  be  no  practical  value 
to  repeated  or  continuous  checking  of  this 
kind,  but  an  occasional  one  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  picture  of  what  an  inch  or  2(> 
inches  represent  in  sales. 

Also  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  kinds 
of  goods  and  values  represented  by  items 
and  prices,  a  certain  kind  of  space-valua¬ 
tion  can  be  worked  out  for  use  in  ap¬ 
propriating  section  spaces  in  the  layout. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  often  one 
kind  of  item  is  regularly  given  more 
space  than  it  needs  and  another  kind  is 
given  less  than  it  needs.  .\nd  many  care¬ 
ful  and  methodical  advertisers  have 
learned  by  observation  over  long  periods 
how  to  save  money  on  space  and  in- 
crea.se  drawing  power  merely  by  knowing 
the  space-worth  of  specified  items.  They 
have  learned  perhaps  that  six  items  of 
domestics  draw  just  as  well  in  six  inches 
as  in  two  columns,  while  millinery,  on 
the  average,  possibly  draws  best  when 
ample  space  is  used. 

_  The  thought  is  not  that  once  a  certain 
size  sjMce  is  found  effectual  to  keep  using 
that  size,  but  that  study  will  show  some 
items  and  spaces  draw  best  in  relation 
to  total  area  in  the  advertisement.  If 
this  is  known,  section  areas  can  be  jug¬ 
gled  from  day  to  day  so  different  sections 
may  be  favored  with  larger  areas  when 
needed. 

It  is  never  possible  to  give  all  sections 
relatively  large  space  in  the  same 
advertisement. 

Referring  to  the  chart  example,  several 
interesting  things  come  to  light.  The 
checking  shown  is  from  an  ordinary  ad¬ 
vertisement  run  by  a  store  with  favor¬ 
able  advertising  acceptance  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Total  space  was  86  inches,  80  of 
which  were  devoted  to  merchandi.se  items 
as  shown  under  the  lettered  groupings. 

Total  store  sales,  which  include  non- 
advertised  and  advertised  departments, 
were  SI  ,520,  and  direct  item  .sales  were 
$400;  non-advertised  volume  was  $4,(^0, 
the  difference  between  total  and  adver¬ 
tised  department  sales. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  large  house¬ 
hold  or  family  items  were  featured  such 
as  rugs,  furniture  and  so  on,  the  depart¬ 
mental  returns  on  advertised  departments 
were  exceptionally  high.  Also  direct  re¬ 
turns  in  relation  to  departmental  returns 
were  very  good  considering  the  kinds  of 
values  and  the  price  range  set  up. 

As  a  rule,  with  more  personality,  style 
and  necessity  goods  items,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  would  draw  a  little 
higher  than  $1,520  on  departmental  sales, 
maybe  as  much  as  $500  more.  However, 
an  interesting  and  useful  point  to  note 
is  that  each  dollar  of  direct  returns  rep¬ 
resents  $38  of  departmental  sales.  At 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


HOW  AN  INCH  OF  SPACE  DRAWS 

Here  is  an  actual  example  of  the  relation  of  quantities  of  space  to  amount 
of  direct  sales  volume  per  inch  on  a  total  of  80  inches  of  space  devoted 
to  merchandise  sections  and  items.  / 

Total  store  sales:  S.5,600. 

Advertised  department  sales:  $1,520. 

Direct  item  sales:  $400. 


Inehes 

Dept. 

Dirert 

Sales  per 

of  Spare 

Sales 

Sales 

Inrh 

Wool  blaiiketn.... 

..  $3.95 

8 

in. 

$150 

$40 

$5.00 

China  sets . 

25 . 85 

8 

in. 

250 

25 

3.13 

Rugs  . 

B 

Women’s  hosiery.. 

..  49.00 

10 

in. 

200 

100 

10.00 

1.69 

8 

in. 

130 

30 

3.75 

Corsets . 

5.85 

10 

in. 

120 

20 

2.00 

Millinerv . 

4.25 

8 

in. 

240 

40 

5.00 

Beil  sheets . 

1.19 

4 

in. 

60 

30 

7.50 

Table  cloths . 

4.88 

4 

in. 

70 

25 

6.25 

Huek  towels . 

.39 

2 

in. 

80 

20 

10.00 

D 

Ironing  boards.... 

1.00 

6 

in. 

40 

25 

4.17 

Aluminum  fryers.. 

1.25 

6 

in. 

60 

15 

2.50 

Mattresses . 

..  10.00 

10 

in. 

120 

30 

3.00 

Twelve  advertised 

storks. . . . 

80 

in. 

$1,520 

$400 

$5  per  in. 

Explanation — Figures  in  right-hand  column  are  arrived  at  by  dividing 
number  of  inches  into  amount  of  direct  sale  dollar  volume. 

To  find  non-advertised  departmental  volume,  subtract  $400  (total  direct 
sales)  from  $1,520,  total  departmental  sales. 

The  figures  in  third  column  are  direct  sales  on  advertised  items,  those  in 
second  column  are  total  sales  of  sections  or  departments  represented  by  items. 


ment  is  given.  It  is  interesting  to  not: 
the  variation  by  item,  and  also  how  tl» 
6  and  8  inch  spaces  register.  If 
averaging  is  done  several  days  in  succes¬ 
sion  where  items  are  repeated  or  values 
are  changed  by  price  levels,  it  will  lx 
seen  that  space-valuation  is  worth  some- 
thing,  also  that  space  is  worth  all  it  costs, 

TO  AWARD  PUGSLEY  PRIZE 


least  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  this  sum 
should  be  credited  to  the  drawing  power 
of  the  respective  adverti.sed  items.  And 
when  a  circulation  performs  that  way 
it  is  alive  and  active,  readers  are  re¬ 
sponsive. 

So  much  for  that.  Now'  the  element 
of  space  valuation  on  this  particular  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  worth  noticing. 

Space  size  for  each  item  is  shown  in 
the  first  column  opposite  the  item — wool 
blankets  occupied  8  inches  and  direct  re¬ 
turns  were  $40  (even  numbers  are  used 
to  avoid  fractions)  so  the  8  inches  repre¬ 
sent  $5  an  inch  of  sales.  These  relations 
are  .shown  all  the  way  down  the  list  of 
items  and  ranges  of  space  sizes. 

Also  the  total  value  of  the  80  inches 
is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  “sales  per 
inch’’  column.  In  other  words,  the  80 
inches  represents  $5  volume  per  inch 
average. 

On  other  advertisement  this  would  run 
up  and  down  but  it  would  always  be 
fairly  large  if  worked  out  as  shown  here. 
The  $5  is  not,  of  course,  cost  per  inch ; 
it  merely  represents  what  the  average 
inch  registers  in  sales  volume — and 
registers  is  the  exact  word. 


By  looking  at  all  the  figures  in  the 
.sales  per  inch  column,  a  good  idea  of  the 
value  of  every  inch  of  the  total  advertise- 


Judges  Named  to  Select  Be$t  Workb; 

Washington  Correspondent 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  2.— Xomi 
nations  for  the  Pugsley  prize  of  $l,0(i(i 
for  the  most  meritorious  work  by  i 
W'ashington  correspondent,  on  a  subjec 
of  national  interest  during  1930,  will  bt 
received  up  to  and  including  Feb.  15  by 
the  Journalistic  Award  Committee  of  thj 
National  Press  Oub,  administrator  of  tht 
award. 

These  nominations  will  then  be  turntd 
over  to  the  following  committee  oi 
judges  who  will  name  the  winner 
Theodore  P.  Noyes,  associate  editor, 
IVashington  Evening  Star;  Roy  A.  Rob¬ 
erts,  managing  editor,  Kansas  City  Star. 
Grafton  A.  Wilcox,  assistant  managinj 
editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Dr. 
Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  dean  of  Columbia 
College,  George  Washington  University 
and  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor.  Editor  i 

PfllLISHER. 

The  first  award  was  made  last  year 
and  was  won  by  John  A.  Kennedy,  Uni¬ 
versal  Service,  for  his  work  in  exposins 
the  fact  that  Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  oi 
Connecticut,  had  taken  the  lobbyist  Eyan- 
son  into  the  secret  meetings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  finance  during  the  framing  a 
the  present  Tariff  Act. 


Among  the  important  Notional  accounts 
who  use  the  Journal  Transcript  exclusively 

MAZOLA 

In  Peoria,  The  Journal-Transcript  is  doing 

-ML  _  a  COMPLETE  advertising  job  for 

MAZOLA — and  scores  of  others — providing 
^  smooth,  steady  building  of  sales. 

\  fir  o-f 


Member 

100.000  Group  of  American  Cities 


Chat.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Nat'l  Repr. 
Chicapo.  Boston.  New  York 


Member 

Associated  Press 


Again  ...  in  1930 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

Led  All  Newspapers  in  SEATTLE  and 
the  STATE  of  WASHINGTON 

In  Total  Advertising  Linage  Carried! 

This  leadership,  based  on  quality  results 
secured  for  advertisers  through  resultful  cir¬ 
culation,  has  been  maintained  without  a  break 
for  more  than  20  years. 

DELISSER'S  12-Month  Linage  Report:  Seattle  Newspapers 
(January  I  to  December  31,  Inclusive) 


THE  SEATTLE 
TIMES 


POST 

INTELLIGENCER 


STAR 


LOCAL  DISPLAY .  7.895.326  4,378,550  3,830.902 

NATIONAL  DISPLAY.  3,074.460  2,093,116  1.161,246 
CLASSIFIED  .  3,500,617  2,211,620  1.097,595 

THE  SEAHLE  TIMES  Has  The  LARGEST  CIR¬ 
CULATION  in  SEAHLE  and  the  STATE  of 
WASHINGTON.  Ask  for  the  Latest  Official 
Figures. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  National  Representative 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


L 
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The  Home 

Newspaper 

"Twilight  —  home  —  the  family  circle  rests  and 
reads  its  newspaper  .  .  .  the  newspaper  that  is  bousht 
by  crowds  pouring  out  of  office  buildings,  stores, 
factories,  shops  .  .  .  the  newspaper  that  is  delivered 
to  the  home  just  about  dinner  time.  In  Buffalo,  it’s 
the  News,  read  by  a  larger  percentage  of  its  home- 
city  families  than  any  newspaper  published  in  any 
large  community  in  the  country  I 


More  Than 

9  Tf*  10 


The  News  is  the  home  newspaper.  Over  80% 
of  its  total  city  circulation  is  printed  after  2  P.  M. 
over  63%  after  3  P.  M. — all  go  into  the  home  .  .  . 

No  waste  circulation,  no  hurried  scanning 
on  street  cars  or  just  before  lunch.  The 
News  is  published  for  the  home — and 
is  read  there! 


Buffalo  Families 
Read  the  NEW S 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 
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OWNER’S  ADVANCES  TO  LOSING  DAILY 
HELD  DEDUCTIBLE  FROM  INCOME  TAX 


Perry’s  Contention  in  Reading  Times’  1923—1924  Returns 
Upheld — Tax  Board  Refuses  ^’Capital  Gains”  Rating 
on  His  Sale  of  Coast  Papers’  Stocks 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WASH1X(;T0X,  D.  C,  Feb.  5.— 
^  Xe\vspa])er  history  in  KeadinR,  Pa., 
and  losses  incident  to  operation  of  the 
Reading  Times  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  a  decision  just  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Hoard  of  Tax  Appeals,  in 
a  case  brouRht  by  John  H.  Perry.  Other 
vicissitudes  encountered  by  the  Perry- 
Lloyd  Jones  Newspapers  are  discussed 
in  the  decision  as  well  as  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  sale  in  1921  to  Josephine  S. 
Scripps  of  substantial  blocks  of  stock  in 
the  Star  Publishing  Company,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  corporation ;  the  Portland  News 
Publishing  Company,  an  Oregon  corpo¬ 
ration;  the  Tacoma  Times  Publishing 
Company,  a  Washington  corporation. 

The  case  came  to  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  when  John  H.  Perry  asked  for 
redetermination  of  deficiencies  in  income 
tax  returns  for  the  years  1923  and  1924, 
as  asserted  by  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue. 

In  the  case,  three  matters  were  in  con¬ 
troversy :  (1)  Whether  the  petitioner 

Perry  was  entitled  to  deduct  $59,975  for 
1923  and  $123,511  for  1924  on  account 
of  advances  made  to  the  Reading  Times 
Publishing  Company  and  charged  off  as 
worthless  debts  by  Mr.  Perry  in  the  two 
years;  (2)  whether  the  profits  realized 
in  1923  and  1924  from  the  sale  of  the 
stocks  of  the  Star  Publishing  Company, 
Portland  News  Publishing  Company, 
and  the  Tacoma  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  were  taxable  as  capital  gains,  and, 
(31  whether  the  petitioner’s  income  for 
1923  and  1924  is  community  income  taxa¬ 
ble  one-half  to  himself  and  one-half  to 
his  wife. 

The  Appeal  Board  found  that  the  peti¬ 
tioner  was  entitled  to  deduct  $.54,7.38.15 
for  1923  and  $96,374.19  for  1924  account 
of  his  advances  to  the  Reading  publish¬ 
ing  concern.  It  held  that  profits  from 
the  sale  of  the  stocks  of  the  three  com¬ 
panies  in  Washington  and  Oregon  was 
not  taxable  as  capital  gains.  On  the 
third  issue  the  Board  held  that  where 
petitioner  filed  joint  returns  for  himself 
and  wife  for  1923  and  1924  showing  net 
losses  for  both  years  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  his  audit  of  the  returns  deter¬ 
mined  a  net  income  for  each  year,  s'uch 
income  may  not  l)e  taxed  one-half  to  the 
petitioner  and  one-half  to  his  wife  as 
community  income,  the  filing  of  the 
joint  returns  constituting  an  election 
binding  on  the  petitioner. 

Dealing  with  the  los.ses  on  the  Read¬ 
ing  Times,  the  Board  in  its  decision 
makes  the  following  comment ; 

"The  petitioner  is  a  newspaper  owner 
and  publisher.  In  June.  1922,  he  formed 
a  copartnership  on  an  equal  basis  with 
one  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  to  operate  a 
chain  of  newspapers  in  the  name  of 
‘Perry-Lloyd  Jones  Newspapers.’ 

“On  March  1,  1923,  the  partnership, 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  into  in 
December.  19’2.  acquired  from  the 
Reading  Printing  Co..  90  per  cent,  or 
540  shares  of  the  600  .shares  outstanding, 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Reading  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  a  corporation  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper  at  Read- 


iiig.  Pa.  The  remaining  60  shares  of 
stock  were  ac<|uired  at  that  time  by  one 
William  K.  Hall.  The  partnership  paid 
no  consideration  for  the  shares  of  stock 
acquired  by  it  other  than  the  assump¬ 
tion  by  the  petitioner  and  Jones  indi¬ 
vidually  of  a  botwled  indebtedness  of  the 
Reading  Times  Publishing  Co.,  in  the 
amount  of  $160,000.  Interest  was  not  to 
be  paid  on  the  bonds  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  bonds  had  been  issued 
previously  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  assets  of  certain  other  newspapers 
operated  by  the  Reading  Printing  Com- 
panv,  and  certain  real  estate  owned  by 
Hall. 

“The  partnership,  Perry-Lloyd  Jones 
Newspapers,  published  the  Reading 
Times  from  and  after  March  1.  1923. 
Shortly  after  that  date  the  principal 
merchant  in  Reading,  Pa.,  who  thereto¬ 
fore  had  done  a  large  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Reading  Times,  established 
a  rival  newspaper  in  Reading — the  Read¬ 
ing  Tribune.  The  Reading  Times  soon 
lost  about  80  per  cent  of  its  advertising 
to  the  rival  paper.  The  assets  of  the 
Reading  Times  Company  had  but  a 
small  liquidating  value.  The  real  estate 
owned  by  it  was  set  up  on  its  books  of 
account  at  $60000,  although  it  ha<l  beeq 
acquired  for  $.38,000  par  value  of  its 
bonds.  The  plant  equipment  has  a  liqui¬ 
dating  value  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or 
$10,000.  The  circulation  structure  and 
good  will  of  the  Reading  Times  soon  be¬ 
came  unsalable  and  worthless. 

"The  partnership,  Perry-Lloyd  Jones 
X^ewspapers,  suffered  operating  los.ses  al¬ 
most  from  the  date  of  its  formation. 
Jones  contributed  no  money  to  meet  these 
losses.  The  petitioner  had  to  advance 
money  to  meet  operating  deficits.  By 
reason  of  a  disagreement  between  Jones 
and  the  petitioner  in  192.3,  it  was  decided 
to  dissolve  the  partnership.  It  was  com¬ 
puted  in  October,  192.3,  that  the  total 
losses  of  the  partnership  were  in  excess 
of  $200,000.  The  partnership  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  October,  1923,  Jones  paying  to 
Perry  $100,000  to  meet  his  share  of  the 
losses.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  part¬ 
nership  the  petitioner  acquired  the  stock 
of  the  Reading  Times  Publishing  Co., 
which  was  then  worthless  and  agreed  to 
assume  Jones’  liability  upon  the  bonds 
of  that  company. 

“The  petitioner  in  192.3  advanced  to 
the  Reading  Times  Publishing  Co. 
$59,975  and  in  1924,  $12.3,511.  The 
amounts  advanced  were  used  principally 
for  purchase  of  supplies  and  for  payroll 
and  operating  exnenses.  .  .  .  The 

petitioner  endeavored  to  find  a  purchaser 
for  the  paper.  The  petitioner  offered  to 
give  the  shares  of  the  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  to  any  per.son  financially  responsi¬ 
ble  who  would  assume  the  petitioner’s 
liability  upon  the  bonds  of  the  cofttpanv. 
No  purchaser  could  be  found.  The  peti¬ 
tioner  was  unwilling  to  cease  publication 
of  the  paper,  inasmuch  as  he  would  im- 
mefliatelv  have  become  liable  to  nav  off 
the  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $160,000, 
and  further  because  it  would  reflect 
serio'usly  upon  his  other  newspaper  en¬ 


Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  nru  spaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAH.Y— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


terprises.  He  accordingly  continued  to 
advance  money  to  meet  the  deficit  of  the 
publishing  company.  In  the  years  1925, 
1926,  and  1927,  the  petitioner  continued 
to  advance  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
publishing  company  to  enable  it  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  publication  of  the  newspaper. 
The  rival  newspaper  continued  in  the 
field  and  the  petitioner  was  unable  to 
recover  from  the  Reading  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  any  part  of  the  money  which 
he  had  advanced  to  it.” 

According  to  the  board’s  finding  of 
facts,  Mr.  Perry  testified  in  that  in  1923 
that  his  loss  from  partnership  in  the 
Perry-Lloyd  Jones  newspapers  amounted 
to  $142,9^.21.  He  explained  in  his  in¬ 
come  tax  return  of  that  year  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers  had  lost  the  amounts  indi¬ 
cated  :  Mimeapolis  News  ( suspended 
publication),  $79,932.11;  Jacksonville 
Journal,  $55,149.38;  Pensacola  Journal, 
$20,846.66;  Charleston  American  (sus¬ 
pended  publication),  $31,213.49;  Reading 
Times,  $54,738.15,  and  New  York  office 
$4,084.42. 

There  was  this  additional  notation : 
“Richard  Lloyd  Jones  and  I  dissolved 
partnership,  he  buying  my  one-half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
for  $250,000,  while  I  took  over  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  above  papers  and  assumed 
his  losses  therein,  (jriginally  I  pur¬ 
chased  one-half  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
from  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  for  the  sum 
of  $.300,000.  I  had  paid  him  $150,000  of 
this  amount.  In  view  of  my  assumption 
of  his  share  of  the  above  losses,  he  paid 
me  $250,000  and  took  back  my  one-half 
interest  in  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  therefore, 
refunding  to  me  $100,000  of  the  above 
losses.” 

.\s  for  the  sale  of  stocks  to  Josephine 


S.  Scripps,  in  its  findings  of  facts  tb 
board  states:  “On  Septeml)er  18 
the  petitioner  by  written  agreement  nee^ 
tiated  a  sale  to  Josephine  S.  ScrippC of 
190  shares  of  stock  of  the  Star  Publisl). 
ing  Co.,  a  Washington  corporation,  Hju 
shares  of  stock  of  the  Portland  New 
Publishing  Co.,  an  Oregon  corporati* 
and  34'A  shares  of  common  stock  and 
63  5/6  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the 
Tacoma  Times  Publishing  Co.,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  corporation,  for  a  total  consiH. 
oration  of  $640,000.  The  petitioner  re- 
ceived  $64,000  in  cash  and  the  balance  in 
nine  promissory  notes  of  $^,000  each, 
one  of  which  became  due  and  payable  on 
September  1  of  each  of  the  years  1922 
to  1930,  inclusive.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  sale  agreement,  the  said  shares  of 
stock  were  deposited  with  a  trustee  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  notes. 
The  respondent  (Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue)  has  computed  petitioner’s 
profit  on  the  transaction  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  sales  basis  at  $55,473.15  in  192^ 
and  $56,764.05  in  1924.  Petitioner  con¬ 
tends  that  the  profits  from  this  transac¬ 
tion  are  taxable  as  capital  gains.” 

On  this  point  the  board  decided  against 
Mr.  Perry,  but  it  upheld  him  in  the  con¬ 
tention  that  his  losses  in  advances  to 
the  Reading  newspaper  were  properly  de¬ 
ducted  from  his  income  tax  return. 


FORMER  STAFF  HOLDS  “WAKE" 

About  35  former  members  of  the 
staff,  Philadelphia  Sun,  Curtis-Martin 
tabloid,  which  suspended  publicatioo 
Feb.  4,  1928,  held  a  “wake”  and  reunion 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Jan.  31.  H.  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  who 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Sun,  was 
toastmaster. 


ISetv  England's  Second  Largest  Market 

More  than 

i 

I  4  Million  Lines 

of 

Department  Store  Advertising 

were  carried  in  the  display  columns  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin  during  1930 

A  GAIN  of  nearly  a 
Quarter-Million  Lines! 

The  more  you  look  at  those  figures,  the  more  you  see  in 
them!  .  .  . 

Business  was  harder  to  get  in  1930,  In  Providence,  the 
department  stores  showed  the  way.  They  went  after 
business  harder. 

Department  stores  are  close  to  the  people.  Their  existence 
I  depends  upon  intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  When 
1  Providence  department  stores  spend  money  freely  to  get 
I  business — and  continue  to  do  so,  month  after  month — they 
^  must  believe  that  there  is  business  in  Providence  to  be  had 
I  ...  and  they  must  be  getting  results  to  justify  that  belief. 

The  l*rovidence  Journal 

{  Morning  and  Sunday 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

Providence,  R.  I. 

I  Representatives 

I  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

j  Boston  New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  fraiicisco 
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Department  l^tore  Advertising 


Each  le 


iijacD  L  ear 

Each  year  since  Scripps-Howard 
purchased  The  Telegram,*  Man¬ 
hattan  department  stores  have 
placed  more  advertising  in  New 
York’s  fastest  growing  evening 
newspaper. 

And  during  this  period  The  Tele¬ 
gram  enjoyed  the  only  consecu¬ 
tive  annual  increase  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  recorded 
by  any  evening  newspaper.  The 
Telegram’s  annual  advance  was: 

32.7%  more  during  1927  than  during  1926 
24.7%  more  during  1928  than  during  1927 
30.6%  more  during  1929  than  during  1928 
23.0%  more  during  1930  than  during  1929 

*  Scripps-Howard  purchased  The  Telegram  February  11,  1927 

The  New  Y ork  T elegram 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
BY -OF -AND -I  OR  NEW  YORKERS 


fastest  growing  newspaper  in  the  new  YORK  EVENING  FIELD 


/ 
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Circulation 

FORMER  SERVICE  MEN 
SELLING  PAPERS 

Needy  Veterans  Supervising  Sales 

Racks  of  Washington  (D.C.) 

Times  and  Herald — Selected 
by  Official 

The  step  adopted  by  the  Jl’ashtvfjloit 
(D.C.)  Times  and  Herald  in  placing  ex- 
service  men  in  charge  of  the  Honor 
System  Sales  Racks  has  won  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  veterans'  associations  and  of  the 
government  through  the  Department  of 
l-al)or.  \V.  C.  Shelton,  circulation 
director,  stated  this  week. 

About  a  month  ago  these  newspapers 
contacted  B,  C.  MacXeill.  department 
commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
O.  W,  Hollingsworth,  chairman  Relief 
Committee  of  the  \'eterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  others  working  for  the  ex- 
service  men.  All  of  these  declared  tliat 
the  newspapers  could  be  of  most  benefit 
to  the  veterans  by  giving  them  work. 

With  this  in  mind.  Francis  I.  Jones  of 
the  I  )epartment  of  Labor,  was  visited  and 
the  plan  of  permitting  the  veteran  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  all  Times  and 
Heralds  sold  from  the  Honor  System 
Sales  Racks  were  perfected. 

Details  of  procuring  well-qualified  ex- 
service  men  were  given  to  R.  C.  Cogan, 
local  head  of  the  Veterans  Employment 
Office. 

Practically  evciy  rack  in  the  city  is 
now  under  the  supervision  of  some  ex- 
service  man. 

Every  veteran  in  charge  of  these  racks 
receives  a  certain  percentage  of  profit  on 
all  Times  and  Heralds  sold  from  the 
racks  he  supervises. 

“That  the  plan  is  sound  is  certified 
by  the  generous  response  on  the  part  of 
the  buying  public,”  Mr.  Shelton  said. 

$25,000  Chicago  Tribune  Contest 

The  Chiea</o  Sunday  Tribune  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  $25.()'XI  prize  distribution 
in  which  the  winners  will  be  those  read¬ 
ers  whose  “stars"  prove  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  Entrants  arc  re(|uired  to 
state  their  name,  age,  business,  ambition, 
etc.,  and  this  data  will  be  interpreted 
by  Doris  Blake,  Tribune  characterolo- 
gist.  Ten  weekly  prizes  and  grand  prizes 
are  offered. 

Highway  Beauty  Contest 

The  Springfield  (Ma.ss.)  Union  is 
conducting  a  Western  Massachusetts 
Highway  Beautification  Contest.  The 
contest  will  Ik*  open  until  Oct.  1,  1931, 
and  several  hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  nursery  stock,  shrubs,  trees,  etc.,  will 
l)e  awarded  as  prizes. 


CARRIERS  HEAR  SERMON 

Special  Event  Arranged  for  Kansas 
City  Kansan  Boys 

Co-operating  with  the  Reverend  E.  W. 
Bartley,  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Street 
MetluKlist  Episcopal  Church.  South, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  the  Kansas  City 
Kansan  arranged  for  a  special  annual 
sermon,  Jan.  2.s,  for  its  junior  salesmen, 
as  city  carriers  for  the  newspaper  are 
designated. 

•According  to  Lloyd  Smith,  circulation 
manager,  the  purpose  of  the  annual 
service  is  to  awaken  and  develop  in  the 
boys  the  realization  that  they  arc  in  the 
preparatory  years  of  their  life,  and  to 
make  the  boys  more  attentive  to  making 
the  proper  development  as  carrier  sales¬ 
men. 

•■Xbout  290  of  the  Kansan’s  junior  sales¬ 
men  with  their  parents  and  friends 
attended.  _ 

Blade  Has  Knitting  Contest 

The  Toledo  Blade  last  week  announced 
a  sweater  knitting  contest  to  he  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Blade  and  an  organization 
of  Tol^o  women.  Cash  prizes  totaling 
$105  will  Ik*  awarded  tho.se  whose  en¬ 
tries  of  knitted  sweaters  and  socks  arc 
adjudged  best  and  all  entries  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Toledo  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  for  distribution  anionuf 
the  needy.  The  contest  will  close 
Feh.  27. 

Found  Homes  For  Children 

The  San  Traneiseo  Examiner  recently 
conducted  a  baby  adoption  campaign, 
seeking  homes  fur  24  foundlings.  The 
E.xaminer  also  used  an  unusual  classified 
advertising  display  page  recently  pre¬ 
senting  in  pictures  the  evolution  of  the 
classified  advertisement  from  its  receipt 
by  the  phone  girl  to  its  appearance  in  the 
paper. _ 

Giving  Sum  To  Charity 

The  Seu'  Braunfels  (Tex.)  Morning 
Xnes  has  advertised  that  five  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  in  a  recently  started  sub¬ 
scription  contest  will  be  dfmated  to 
charity.  Paul  Frick  is  the  newly 
appointed  editor. 

Chicago  Circulator  Transferred 

Charles  R.  Oschger  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  city  circulatirm  depart¬ 
ment.  Chicago  Daily  News,  to  country 
circulation,  ctwering  the  Xorthern 
Illinois  territory. 

4,829  Enter  Skating  Contest 

.■\  new  record  ff>r  the  Chicago  Tribune 
was  set  when  the  closing  of  entry  lists 
for  the  Tribune  Silver  Skates  tourna¬ 
ment  revealed  the  names  of  4,829  boy 
and  girl  entries. 


OFFERING  RADIO  SERVICE 

Cleveland  Press  Sending  Engineer  to 
Eliminate  Interference 

Free  assistance  from  an  expert  in  elim¬ 
inating  radio  interference  is  a  service 
n(»w  offered  to  readers  by  the  Cleveland 
Press.  W .  A.  Jacoby,  a  radio  engineer, 
has  been  added  temporarily  to  the  Press 
staff.  Jacoby  is  equipped  with  a  special 
car,  containing  every  type  of  electrical 
testing  instrument. 

Each  day  the  Press  prints  a  coupon, 
inviting  readers  to  report  interference. 
Jacoby  discovers  the  cause  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  and  attempts  to  rectify  it.  The 
newspaper  makes  no  charge. 

Polled  Ex-Service  Men 

The  .Asheville  (X.C.)  Times  recently 
polled  2.121  votes  among  World  War 
veterans  to  determine  how  they  stood  on 
the  various  proposals  offered  for  i)ayment 
of  the  adjusted  compensation  certificates. 
A  ballot  was  printed  from  Jan.  7  to  Jan. 
16.  The  vote  was  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  immediate  cash  payment.  The 
l)oll  was  handled  personally  by  Walter 
Scott  Adams,  managing  editor. 

“Little  Merchant”  Plan  Adopted 

The  “Little  Merchant”  plan  of  sub¬ 
scription  collections  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Peoria,  (111.)  .^tar,  making  the  car¬ 
rier  tK)ys  collectors  in  addition  to  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Newspaper  Boys  Entertained 

Xewspaper  hoys  of  the  Worcester 
( Mass.)  Evening  Post  were  the  guests 
of  the  Olympia  theater  in  Worcester. 
Jan.  31.  The  newsies,  headed  by  a  fife 
and  drum  corps,  paraded  through  the 
streets  to  the  theater. 

Heads  Country  Circulation 

E.  W.  Wat.son.  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Salt  Take  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Tribune  and  the  Telegram. 

Interstate  Meet  March  16—17 

The  14th  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Circulation  Managers’  .-Xssocia- 
tion  will  be  held  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  at 
the  Hotel  Casey.  March  16-17.  W.  D. 
Miller.  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  is 
Itresident  of  the  group. 

Seeking  Oldest  Subscriber 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  is 
offering  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Herald  for  the  reader  who  can  prove 
himself  to  be  the  oldest  continuous  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  paper.  letters  received 
are  lieing  printed  each  dav.  and  the  win¬ 
ner  will  be  announced  March  1. 


CIRCULATORS  SET  DATE 

Mid-West  Association  to  Meet  st 
Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  March  9-10 

A  series  of  business  topics  based  co 
the  problems  faced  by  circulation  man¬ 
agers  during  the  present  period  of  de¬ 
pression  will  be  the  foundation  of  the 
program  for  the  16th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Mid- West  Circulation 
Managers’.  Association  to  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  I.xmis,  Mo.,  March 
9-10.  The  program  has  been  arranged 
by  Lloyd  Smith,  Kansas  City  Kansan 
chaiman  of  the  program  committee. 

The  delegates  will  be  guests  at  a 
dinner  given  by  St.  I^uis  Xewspaper 
Publishers’  Association  on  March  10. 

Officers  of  the  association  are  L.  W. 
McFetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
president ;  L.  J.  Hoffman,  St.  Louis 
Star,  first  vice-president;  R.  E.  Mohler 
Colorado  Springs  Gasette  -  Telegraph, 
second  vice-president ;  G.  R.  Boyd,  In¬ 
dependence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  secretaiy- 
treasurer. 

STAGED  OLD  CAR  PARADE 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  con¬ 
ducted  an  Old  Car  Parade  on  Monday, 
Feh.  2,  in  cooperation  with  the  St.  Louis 
Automobile  Dealers’  Association.  The 
demonstration  featured  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  the  .Automobile  Show.  Any  car 
built  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1916.  was  eligible. 
There  was  a  prize  of  $1(X)  to  the  entrant 
whose  costuming  best  reflected  the  time 
when  his  car  was  in  vogue,  and  two 
prizes,  each  of  $25,  to  the  entrants  rank¬ 
ing  second  and  third.  To  the  owner  of 
the  oldest  car  in  the  parade  completing 
the  route  a  prize  of  $50  was  awarded. 

New  Style  Feature 

George  Matthew  Adams  Service  has 
announced  a  new  fashion  strip,  “The 
Stylefinder  h'amily,”  which  will  take  the 
place  of  “Modish  Mitzi.”  The  latter  will 
be  discontinued  on  Jan.  31,  and  the  new 
feature  will  start  Feb.  2.  The  new  strip 
was  created  by  Mary  Brook  Lucas, 
formerly  fashion  artist,  Denver  Post. 

Contest  Linked  With  Movie 

The  Utica  (X.V.)  Daily  f^ress  this 
week  esHsperated  with  the  Stanley 
Theatre,  I’tica,  in  offering  12  prizes  to 
Utica  School  children  for  essays  on  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  file  contest 
was  run  in  connection  with  the  picture, 
“.\hraham  Lincoln.” 

A  Subscriber  54  Years 

The  Grafton  (W.V’a.)  Sentinel  re¬ 
cently  received  a  check  for  a  year's 
subscription  from  Henrv  C.  Colerider, 
of  Washington,  I).  C.,  who  remarked  he 
had  been  a  subscriber  for  54  years. 


IN  THE  ROlJCiH 

The  famous  daily  golf  strip By  HOWARD  FREEMAN 


^TOP.*  >Ui 

CKU'-f  DO 

That  /  . 


Z  DOnT  StKJ  KNOW  TrtC 

cuLcs  r  you  camT 

,  BEAWVfe  AMOJ 

\-rvJics  To  Pi.Ay_^ 


/  1  WAS  LOOKIMC  RXZ  M/  ' 
I  FALSE  VtE'm.  WHEN  I 
(WAS  ADOBESSmC  MV  OAu. 
V^Thev  fell  our  ano 

DiaOPPFO  KlOKT 

OACIC  or  -me  > 
ball 


}b<r 


^\UR  best'pulling  strip. 

1  1  We  wouldn't  be  with- 
out  it/’— Arthur  Sen- 
nettv  NEWARK  NEWS. 

“Chosen  as  the  only  comic 
strip  in  the  Evening  Post  be¬ 
cause  of  its  spontaneouf 
humor  and  lack  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  ugliness  so  many  ^ar¬ 
tists  consider  essential, 
Julian  S.  Mason,  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  POST. 

'’The  best  comic  strip  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  a  sport 
topic.”  —  M.  H.  Williams. 
WORCESTER  TELEGRAM. 

“One  of  the  outstanding 
strips  in  the  country  today* 
— N.  E.  Gordon.  PORTLAND 
PRESS-HERALD. 

“A  good-will  builder  among 
the  people  we  most  <*®**^5.-*o 
reach.”  —  MANCHESTER 
UNION  LEADER. 


For  terms  and  samples,  wire 
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The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 


NEW  HEADQUARTERS  ADDRESS: 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

Standard  Statistics  Building,  345  Hudson  Street  New  York  City 


Amishes  to  announce  change  of  its  headquarters  address  and  appointment  of 

MR.  JOE  J.  FOX 
as  its  Managing  Editor 


Joe  J.  Fox 

Mr.  Fox  comes  to  The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  from  Houston, 

Texas.  His  newspaper  career,  starting  before  the  World  War,  includes  } 

posts  with  The  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  as  its  Managing  Editor,  The  Fort 
^  orth  Star  Telegram,  as  its  news  editor,  and  in  various  editorial 
capacities  with  The  Shreveport  Times,  The  Kansas  City  Journal,  The 
San  Antonio  Express  and  The  Gainesville  Register. 
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will  find  their  own  way . . . 


Fine-Weather  Friends — Some 
The  Post  was  rough  sometime,  as  rough  as  rude 
hands  and  feet  breaking  through  the  jungles.  It 
earned  enemies  among  those  whose  unlawful  powers 
and  privileges  it  assailed.  Often  it  stood  alone, 
for  those  who  were  friends  of  The  Pest  did  not 
always  have  the  courage  of  their  friendship.  The 
field  of  its  public  services  ranged  from  campaigns 
for  clean  milk  for  infants  to  the  perennial  struggle 
which  at  length  established  the  exemplar  of  municipal 
government  which  now  stands  here. 

We  young  men  of  The  Post  came  to  think  of  our¬ 
selves  as  public  servants  as  well  as  reporters.  Getting 
the  news  was  not  merely  a  business  of  reporting 
murders,  robberies  and  divorces;  it  had  to  do  also 
with  reporting  to  the  public  the  corruptions  that 
festered  teneath  its  content. 

ftie  Post  fired  us  with  indignation  against  a  high 
infant  mortality  until  a  stop  vyas  put  to  the  deadly 
practice  of  feeding  cows  with  distilled  swill.  And  we 
made  no  end  of  counting  the  hundreds  killed  by 
typhoid  until  the  new  waterworks  was  built. 

In  those  days  the  public  schools  had  fallen  into 
decay  and  teachers  could  get  appointed  only  by  politi¬ 
cal  pull  and  the  Board  of  Education  was  politician- 
ridden.  and  school  buildings  were  fire  traps. 

A  New  Start  for  Schools 
I  remember  the. fury  of  The  Post  burning  against 
this  iniquity,  like  the  unquenchable  bush,  until  the 
schools  were  taken  out  of  politics  by  statute  and  there 
was  established  here  a  Board  of  Eclucation  that  could 
he  respected  and  a  teacher’s  job  was  no  longer  the 
pap  of  politics 'and  by  adequate  taxation  the  schcxil 
system  was  made  to  flourish  again, 
i  We  who  were  of  The  Post  were  not  esteemed  then 
1  as  heroes  of  the  public  g(X)d. 

We  were  pursued  by  loyal  guards  when  we  haunted 
'  the  distilleries  to  get  photographs  of  swill-reeking 

1  cows;  for  it  was  a  social  concent  then  that  it  was 

none  of  the  public’s  business  what  a  dairyman  did 
I  to  his  cows  and  that  a  swill -merchant  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  the  profitable  enjoyment  of  his  own 
swill. 

WTien  we  printed  the  growing  lists  of  those  who 
died  from  drinking  the  slime  that  came  through 
hydrants  in  the  name  of  water,  we  were  called  tra- 
ducers  of  the  good  name  of  the  city.  For  it  was 
believed  then  that  true  friends  of  the  city  should 
have  eyes  only  for  the  outward  splendor  of  whited 
sepulchres. 

When  we  cried  the  shame  of  the  schools,  we  were 
denounced  as  foes  of  public  education ;  we  were  un¬ 
dermining  an  American  institution.  For  we  were  in 
the  time  when  public  opinion  lay  in  drowsy  content, 
certain  of  the  perfection  of  all  its  institutions,  stirred 
onjy  by  the  impiety  of  those  who  suggested  that 
this  was  not  the  best  possible  of  cities  in  the  best 
^  possible  of  worlds. 

I  On  and  On  to  Neiv  Work 

I  This  prophet  whom  we  celebrate  tonight  felt  neither 
the  pains  nor  the  pleasures  of  martyrdom  nor  was 
he  puffed  up  by  the  elations  of  victory.  A  success 
meant  only  that  the  way  was  clear  for  the  perform- 
^ce  of  the  next  public  duty.  The  journalism  of 
The  Post  ^as  always  of  the  deed  as  well  as  of  the 


word.  It  sent  us  against  the  slums.  It  marshalled 
public  opinion  to  defeat  unjust  rates  and  taxes.  It 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  public  utilities  their  ideal 
function  as  public  servants.  It  did  gentle  things,  and 
I  have  no  way  to  count  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  it  has  collected  against  social  distress  here 
and  elsewhere. 

We  young  men  of  The  Post  had  joyous  jobs.  We 
were  not  merely  hired  hands,  but  the  bearers  of  a 
flaming  spirit  and  the  voices  of  a  brave  and  warm 
heart. 

We  were  taught  that  the  news  was  not  all  on  the 
surface  of  life  and  we  learned  to  see  the  deeper 
currents.  What  circumstances  of  environment  had 
brought  the  erring  child  to  the  Juvenile  Court?  What 
inexorable  facts  of  environment  and  heredity  had  sent 
the  young  criminal  to  the  electric  chair?  What  sins 
of  neglect  were  in  the  fatal  fire  in  the  tenement 
house?  What  lack  of  public  recreation  facilities 
caused  the  death  of  the  child  playing  in  the  streets? 

Thus  Served  This  Prophet 

The  Post,  you  see,  was  an  attitude  that  we  absorbed 
and  which  never  let  us  stay  long  in  doubt  as  to  which 
side  of  a  fence  to  take.  We  never  sat  on  the  fence. 
If  a  cause  was  right,  if  it  was  just;  if  it  was  for 
the  social  good,  it  was  our  cause. 

So  we  lifted  the  banners  of  workmen's  compensa¬ 
tion,  child  labor  control,  the  protection  of  women  in 
industry,  home  rule  for  cities,  for  democratic  control 
of  legislation ;  so  we  carried  these  banners  through 
the  years  to  the  enactment  of  a  liberal  and  elastic 
Constitution  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

We  were  taught  that  The  Post  belonged  to  no 
party,  served  none.  Parties  were  only  instruments 
which  to  use  in  order  to  bring  about  certain  desirable 
administrative,  social  and  economic  results.  But 
through  many  years  of  travail  The  Post  learned  that 
neither  hope  nor  faith,  nor  any  other  comfort,  was 
to  be  derived  from  the  processes  of  local  political 
machines. 

.So  in  November,  1923,  The  Post  summoned  the 
people,  no  longer  to  reform,  but  to  revolution ;  to 
tear  down  the  old  form  and  build  a  new ;  to  break 
down  party  machines  and  build  an  efficient  machinery 
for  public  business ;  to  replace  irresponsible  party 
bosses  with  a  responsible  city  manager ;  to  drive  out 
partisan  politics  and  establish  here  a  government  with¬ 
out  patronage,  privilege  or  favor ;  to  organize  a  party 
for  good  government. 

A  City  Rises  to  Parnassus 

The  Post  summoned  the  people  for  these  purpf)ses 
and  courageous  men  came  to  its  side,  and  the  people 
followed  them  to  the  enactment  of  a  new  charter,  to 
the  election  of  such  a  eovernment  as  had  never  been 
seen  here  before,  to  efficient  democracy,  to  the  high 
hill  on  which  the  city  stands  today,  respectecl,  a 
national  ideal,  luminous  among  American  muncipali- 
ties.  .'\  city  righteous,  without  privilege  for  the 
powerful  hut  with  gentlenes.s  for  the  weak ;  without 
graft  and  with  vision;  with  an  honest  mind  and  a 
social  heart. 

This  is  the  ideal  The  Post  set  before  the  eyes  of 
its  men  in  my  youth. 

The  Post  gave  light  and  the  people  found  their 
own  way  again  last  November,  even  to  the  happy 
result  in  the  county. 


So  this  is  the  prophet  I  have  known  these  25  years. 
He  stands  today  in  the  mellow  wisdom  of  middle 
life  with  alert  young  eyes,  offering  counsel  to  those 
who  build  the  city,  reproving  error,  commending 
righteousness,  compassionate,  looking  over  the  heads 
of  men  to  the  heights  where  principles  stand. 

He  waxes  hot  when  civil  rights  are  denied  and 
civil  lilKrtics  abridged ;  he  rejoices  in  the  material 
manifestation.*!,  of  civic  progress;  he  walks  with  all 
men  of  good  will  who  latK)r  toward  goo<l  ends;  he 
gives  a  liberal  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  griev¬ 
ous  problems  of  our  times.  This  is  The  Post. 

.■\  successful  prophet,  he  does  not  look  with  vain¬ 
glory  upon  his  successes.  Nor  has  he  suffered  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  success  and  in  him  is  neither 
the  fat  of  the  head  nor  the  fat  of  the  heart.  He  cher¬ 
ishes  his  freedom  above  all  his  possessions.  He  is 
humble  in  the  knowledge  that  his  power  is  not  of 
himself  but  derives  from  the  faith  of  the  people. 
Conscious  of  this  faith,  he  is  resolved  to  guard  the 
things  that  have  been  won,  to  be  faithful  to  public 
rights  against  official  or  private  arrogance,  to  stand 
firm  for  the  principles  that  have  exalted  the  city,  to 
go  fighting  again  when  these  are  endangered. 

I  am  happy  to  have  lived  with  The  Post  25  years. 
It  is  good  for  a  young  man  to  grow  up  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  an  honest,  luminous  character. 
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Northeast  Association  Asks  Short 
Course  at  State  University 

A  resolution  asking  the  state  press  as 
sociation  for  a  short  course  for  newspaptr 
editors  at  the  University  of  Xebrasb 
at  Lincoln  was  adopted  by  the  North¬ 
east  Nebraska  Press  Association*  at  in 
recent  meeting  in  Norfolk.  The  plan 
was  sponsored  by  O.  C.  Sutherland 
1  ekamah  Burt  County  Herald,  retiriiw 
president  of  the  group.  ^ 

New  oliticers  named  were  Emil  Holnb 
Scribner  Riustlcr,  president;  Arthur  C 
Gardner,  Elgin  Revieie,  vice-president, 
and  G.  M.  Gaskill,  Albion  Argus,  and 
C.  H.  Walton,  Lyons  Mirror-Sun,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board.  Joseph  P.  O’Furey 
Hartington  Cc'dar  County  News,  was  re-' 
elected  secretary-treasurer  for  the  13th 
consecutive  year. 

The  annual  banquet  was  addressed  by 
Gayle  C.  Walker,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  school  of  journd- 
ism;  K.  C.  Trotzig,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota  journalism 
school ;  F".  H.  Price.  Xczoman  Grove  Re- 
I'ortcr.  president  of  the  Nebraska  Press 
.Association  ;  Tom  Osterman,  Blair  Pilot- 
Tribune.  and  Ole  Buck,  vice-president 
and  secretary  respectively  of  the  state 
body. 


Revolutions  and  Counter-Revolutions  So  Numerous  Few 
American  Readers  Can  Follow  Them,  Says  U.P.  Peiping 
Manager — Visiting  U.  S.  After  Seven  Years  in  Orient 


cargo.”  He  advised  all  newspaper  men 
who  contemplate  going  to  the  Orient  to 
Ik.-  sure  to  have  enough  motley  to  keep 
them  for  at  least  eight  months. 

Mr.  Bess  is  a  Californian.  After  go¬ 
ing  to  schcKtl  his  desire  io  travel  eventu¬ 
ally  landed  him  a  job  as  a  school  teacher 
in  Egypt.  He  taught  a  year,  and  then, 
when  the  World  War  began  joined  the 
British  forces  in  Palestine  and  served 
there  two  years.  .After  the  war  he  came 
hack  to  this  country  and  started  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
at  the  age  of  26.  Five  years  later  he  went 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  where  he  re¬ 
mained  three  years. 

He  went  to  the  Orient  as  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Shanghai  Times, 
and  a  year  later  became  the  Far  East- 
irn  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
I.edticr  stationed  at  Tokiq.  Two  years 
later  he  joined  the  Japan  Advertiser  as 
news  editor,  and  after  eight  months  was 
aoniiiiited  to  his  present  position. 

I'our  years  ago  he  married  Dorothy 
r,ould.  correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Detroit  AVjc.f  and 
NE.A  Service,  who  originally  applied  to 
him  for  a  job. 

Mr.  Bess  sails  for  “home”  from  Seattle 
on  Feb.  18. 


Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  state 
of  flux,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Demaree 
C.  Bess,  United 
Press  bureau 
manager  in  Peip- 
ing^who  is  now 
visiting  in  this 

country  after  seven  years’  absence  in  the 
F'ar  F^st. 

“The  instability  of  the  government  and 
its  utter  unreliability  so  far  as  news 
is  concerned  present  such  a  complex 
picture  that  few  readers  are  interested 
enough  to  follow  it,”  he  said.  -And  so 
American  correspondents,  while  always 
on  the  lookout  for  major  political  de¬ 
velopments,  are  concentrating  their 
efforts  on  reporting  the  important 
.social  changes  in  the  race,  which,  he 
said,  are  sweeping  and  international  in 
their  interest 

The  increase  in  interest  in  Chinese  Present  Milli 
news-  by  Americans  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous,  Mr.  Bess  said.  When  he  first 
went  to  the  Far  Eiast  in  1924  there  were 
no  regular  American  correspondents  in 
Shanghai  and  only  three  or  four  on 
part  time.  In  Peking,  then  the  capital 
(now  called  Peiping),  two  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  one  regular  American  corre¬ 
spondent  completed  the  news  gathering 
roster.  Today,  Mr.  Bess  said,  in  both 
places  many  American  newspapers  have 
correspondents  jiarticularly  in  Peiping, 
and  the  facilities  for  news  gathering 
have  lieen  greatly  increased. 

“The  Nationalist  Government,”  Mr. 

Bess  said,  “is  certainly  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  government  that  has  l)een  in 
power  within  my  knowledge,  but  even 
it  makes  reporting  governmental  affairs 
very  complicated.  A  statement  from  an 
official  means  nothing  over  there.  It  is 
often  unreliable  and  perverted  to  meet 
the  purpose  of  the  official  issuing  it. 

“Newspapers  in  China,  how'ever,  arc 
showing  great  progress.  There  is  one 
native  press  agency.  Kuo  Wen,  which 
is  continually  asserting  its  independence 
and  seems  to  be  getting  by  with  it.  It 
was  founded  about  three  years  ago  and 
has  survived  four  changes  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  proving  extremely  popular. 

“And  a  number  of  papers  are  bold 
enougfi  to  criticise  the  government  on 
occasion — and,  believe  me,  it  takes 
courage  to  do  that.  When  I  first  went 
to  Cliina  they  were  killing  rash  editors 
in  pretty  much  a  routine  manner.” 

Mr.  Bess  has  been  in  this  country  about 
three  months  and  is  anxious  to  get  back. 

He  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
Orient  that  he  feels  less  at  home  here 
than  there. 

“I  suppose  most  newspaper  men  think 
that  a  foreign  correspondent’s  job  is  a 
kind  of  paradise,”  he  said.  “If  they  do, 
they’re  right.  It  is. 

“But  under  certain  circumstances.  They 
have  to  have  the  temperament  for  the 
job.  They  have  to  work  hard  and  in  a 
totally  unfamiliar  •background  for  a  time 
— six  months  to  a  year  at  least.  No 
correspondent  is  much  good  until  after 
a  year,  and  then  his  value  increases 
steadily.” 

There  are  many  newspaper  men  who 
drift  to  the  Orient  to  get  jobs.  Mr.  Bess 
said,  many  of  whom  go  broke  after 
awhile  and  have  to  be  shipped  back  to 
the  states  third  class  at  government  ex- 
nense.  Others,  he  said,  get  lonesome  and 
bored  and  disintegrate  rapidly.  They, 
too,  he  said,  usually  end  up  as  “while 


Demakee  C.  Bess 


“SPECIAL”  ADDS  SIX  PAPERS 

Ingraham-Powers.  Inc.,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  New  A’ork,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  nationally  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers:  Boulder  (Col.)  Xeu's- 
Herald;  Canon  City  (Col.)  American; 
I'lorence  tCo].)  Citicen ;  Greeley  (Col.) 
Tribune-Republican ;  I^ongmont  (Col.) 
Call;  DcKalb  (Ill.)  C^ironiV/c. 


Charles  J.  Fox.  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  \nrth  China  Star  of 
Tientsin,  (diina.  the  largest  paper  in 
the  Orient  outside  of  Shanghai,  who 
arrived  in  San  Franeiseo  al>oard  the 
liner  President  Pierce  recently.  He 
is  en  route  to  Washington.  1).  C.,  on 
a  hiisiness  trip. 


SOVIET  NEEDS  NEWSPRINT 


OWEN  IN  ARKANSAS 

Russell  Owen,  who  covered  the  Byrd 
.Antarctic  exiiedilion  for  the  .Vdc  i  orh 
Times  and  associated  newspapers,  was 
in  .Arkansas  this  week  writing  a  series 
on  the  drought  stricken  districts  for  the 
Times. 


OUTDOOR  NET  SLUMPS 

The  General  Outdfwir  .Advertising 
Company  has  reported  tycatly  decreased 
earnings  for  19.3(),  with  a  net  of  S,14.v 
2.10  after  interest,  depreciation,  amor¬ 
tization  and  F'ederal  taxes,  as  compared 
with  $1,84.3,.399  for  1929. 
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ELECTROLUX  JOINS  A.N.A. 

Electrolux  Refrigerator  Sales,  Inc., 
New  A'ork,  has  been  admitted  into  mcm- 
bersbip  in  the  .Association  of  National 
.Advertisers,  Inc.  William  Reynolds,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  will  be  representative 
of  F'lectrolux  in  the  .Association. 
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Special  Editions 
Industrial  Sections 
Business  Review  Pages 

Campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
duct^  by  us  today  in 

New  York,  Qiicago.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
additional  lineage  we  arc 
securing  for  them  through 
the  Special  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns,  without  interfering 
with  their  regular  Adver¬ 
tisers  or  Prospects. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
45  West  4Sth  Street 
New  York  City 
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Technical  Talks  with  Technical  Men 


This  page  wUl  be  devoted  fortnightly  to  discussions  by  Mr.  Wood  of  technicai  matters  affecting  newspaper  production. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  talks  be  referred  by  publishers  and  business  managers  to  their  mechanical  superintendents 
and  pressroom  and  foundry  foremen.  Reprints  can  be  had  on  appiication.  In  this  issue  Mr.  Wood  continues  a  summary 
of  the  problems  with  which  he  had  to  deai  in  his  work  of  reorganizing  and  reconstructing  the  newspaper  printing  press. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  Rebirth  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Press 

By  HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 

IV 


OUR  next  step  after  ascertaining  the  effects  of  si^eed  uixjn 
printing  and  newsprint  was  to  study  the  various  effects  ujwn 
the  sheet  of  the  first  pair  of  printing  cylinders.  A  printing 
couple  comprises  one  cylinder  which  is  clothed  with  printing  plates 
and  another  which  is  clothed  with  soft  blankets.  Together,  these  cyl¬ 
inders  in  the  ordinary  press  act  to  haul  the  sheet  into  the  machine 
and  to  print  upon  its  first  side.  These  two  functions  are  performed 
at  identically  the  same  instant,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
are  antagonistic  functions. 

The  one  function  is  that  of  drawing  the  sheet  into  the  press 
against  the  resistance  of  pajier-roll  tension  devices,  and  the  other 
is  that  of  impressing  ujxm  the  sheet  the  printing  surface  of  the 
plate.  The  sharj)  tyi>e  edges  and  varying  tyi^e  areas  of  printing 
plates  ])rovide  a  dangerous  means  of  jHilling  uix)n  a  sheet  of  i)ai)er 
which  is  held  taut  by  resistance.  Furthermore,  a  printing  surface 
which  must  haul  a  sheet  at  the  instant  of  printing  it  cannot  make 
upon  it  a  sharp  and  clear  impression.  It  was  obvious  at  the  outset 
therefore  that  these  two  functions  would  have  to  be  divorced,  if 
sheet  safety  and  clear  printing  were  to  lie  had. 

To  this  end  I  provided  a  separate  mechanism  for  drawing  the 
sheet  from  the  i)a|)er  roll  into  the  press,  and  so  jjroportioned  its 
velocity  to  that  of  the  fir.st  printing  cylinders  that  the  sheet  should 
l)e  presented  to  them  in  a  relaxed  condition.  Thus,  being  without 
tension,  a  sheet  so  fed  would  obviously  l)e  free  from  the  danger 
of  breakage  and  could  receive  an  accurate  and  clear-cut  impres¬ 
sion  free  from  smear  or  smudge.  By  divorcing  these  functions 
we  not  only  complied  with  the  law  of  paper  security,  but  acquired 
the  ability  to  i)rint  tbe  first  side  of  tbe  sheet  as  cleanly  as  the 
second  side  is  printed.  Thus  it  is  immaterial  in  our  presses  whether 
an  illustration  be  carried  iqx)!!  one  side  of  the  sheet  or  the  other, 
excepting  only  in  so  far  as  set-off  is  concerned.  This  improvement 


is  more  fully  discussed  in  U.  S.  patent  Xo.  1 ,307,390,  and  expressed 
in  Claim  3  thereof,  as  follows :  “A  web  printing  machine  com¬ 
prising  one  or  more  rotary  printing  couples,  and  means  for  feeding 
a  web  to  the  printing  couples  com])rising  a  feeding  device  having 
a  feeding  speed  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  printing  coiq)les.” 

In  the  first  printing  couple  of  the  ordinary  press,  I  found  still 
another  defect  which  offended  against  the  law  of  paper  security. 
This  was  cau.sed  by  the  fact  that  a  printing  plate  containing  only 
a  few  lines  of  tyjx;,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  open  ad  page,  will 
draw  more  paper  into  a  j)ress  than  a  jilate  containing  such  solid 
matter  as  classified  advertisements.  Thus  if  lK)th  kinds  of  plates 
are  run  iqx)!!  the  first  printing  couple,  one  plate  will  be  drawing 
into  the  press  more  or  less  ])aper  than  another  plate,  and  diagonal 
strains  will  be  set  ui>  in  the  ]>aix?r  stream  which  endanger  the  sheet. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  as  well  as  the  two  defects  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  1  found  it  necessary  in  develoinng  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  ])aix;r-feeding  device  just  descril)ed  to  give  it  a  feeding  sjx.*ed 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  surface  sjH-'ed  of  the  first  printing 
cylinders.  By  doing  this  we  were  al)le  to  deliver  to  these  cylinders 
a  sheet  which  should  be  always  rela.xed,  regardless  of  whether 
open  or  solid  ])ages  were  run.  It  is  to  this  function  of  the 
preliminary  feeding  device  that  we  refer  when  we  s|x.‘ak  of  feeding 
the  sheet  to  our  machine  under  a  "minus  .stress,’’  that  is  to  .say, 
under  a  stress  less  than  would  lx;  a])plied  to  the  sheet  were  it  l)eing 
fed  at  the  normal  gear-pitch  si)eed  of  the  press.  .Another  virtue 
to  be  found  in  this  metlxxl  of  feeding  ]Ki|x;r  is  the  lack  of  strain 
which  it  insures  to  the  sheet  during  its  passage  from  the  first  |)air 
of  ])rinting  cylinders  to  the  second.  This  obviates  the  breakage  of 
sheets  lx;tween  the  two  printing  couples,  which  is  such  a  freciuent 
.source  of  delay,  waste,  and  annoyance. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher  for  February  list,  1931) 


IX  RESPOXSE  to  a  recent  inquirer  who 
asks  why  a  newspaper  press  cannot  be  built 
that  will  print  as  well  upon  the  first  side  of  the 
sheet  as  upon  the  second  side,  I  have  replied : 

"For  years  I  have  studied  this  problem  and  have 
almost  (but  not  wholly)  provided  a  solution  of  it  in 
the  Wood  Press. 

"Poor  printing  upon  the  first  side  of  the  sheet 
results  from — 

"First,  the  use  of  the  first  pair  of  printing  cylinders 
to  draw  the  paper  into  the  press  against  the  resistance 
of  the  tension  that  is  applietl  to  it  at  the  paixjr  roll. 
This  compels  the  printing  plates  of  the  first  plate 
cylinder  to  perform  a  dragging,  a  wiping,  function 
upon  a  resisting  web,  which  results  in  a  smear  of  the 
impression,  as  well  as  wear  of  the  printing  face  of 
the  plates  which  flattens  the  letters  and  halftone 
screen. 

“Second,  the  pressing  of  the  web’s  freshly  printed 
first  side  against  the  blanket  of  the  second  impression 
cylinder  during  the  printing  of  the  web’s  second  side. 
This  ‘blots’  the  first  impression,  by  removing  some 
of  its  surface  ink,  and  thus  destroys  its  brilliancy, 
leaving  it  dull. 

7  bird,  the  accumulation  of  ink  on  the  second  im¬ 
pression  blanket.  This  ink  is  returned  to  the  sheet 
and  ‘muddies’  the  white  paper  immediately  surround¬ 
ing  the  type  and  halftone  screen.  This  ‘set-off’  of 
ink  does  not  become  a  major  factor  as  long  as  the 
impression  of  the  first  side  of  the  sheet  is  held  in 
exact  registration  with  the  set-off  it  deiM)sits  U[K)n  the 
SKond  impression  blanket.  But  it  does  become 
objectionable  when  registration  is  not  maintained  and 


the  set-off  is  returned  to  the  white  jHirtions  surround¬ 
ing  the  print  and  not  precisely  upon  and  in  register 
with  the  jirinted  portions  of  the  sheet  which  originally 
deposited  it. 

“The  first  and  third  causes  we  have  wholly  elimi¬ 
nated,  by  ridding  the  printing  plates  of  the  first  pair 
of  printing  cylinders  of  the  function  of  dragging  the 
web  into  the  press.  This  has  been  done  by  providing 
a  separate  mechanism  for  the  purpose.  Thus  the  web 
goes  to  its  first  printing  in  a  relaxed  condition  and 
is  imiiressed  by  the  printing  plate  without  tensional 
paper  strain,  clearly  and  without  smear,  just  as  is  the 
case  in  a  high-class  sheet-fed  cylinder  printing  press 
doing  fine  b<x)k  work. 

“Furthermore,  this  freedom  from  tensional  strain 
I)erniits  the  web  to  remain  always  in  exact  registration, 
so  that  its  first-side  impression  registers  with  its 
.set-off  on  the  second  impression  cylinder. 

“W’e  are  the  only  users  of  this  preliminary  web- 
feeding  device,  which  is  broadly  patented. 

“Thus,  in  our  machine,  the  worst  of  the  causes  of 
I><M)r  first-side  printing  are  eliminated.  The  last,  the 
blotting  effect,  must  remain  until  a  non-blotting  ink 
is  perfected,  or  a  press-blanket  surface  is  made  which 
will  reject  ink,  or  a  prejjaration  is  found  which  if 
applied  to  the  blanket  will  have  the  same  effect. 

“The  evils  of  this  blotting  effect  we  have  endeavored 
to  mitigate  by  so  designing  our  machine  that  either 
side  of  a  web  may  be  used  as  its  first  printed  side,  or 
its  second  printed  side,  at  the  will  of  the  pressman.  If 
a  i)articularly  im|M)rtant  cut  appears  on  what  ordinarily 
would  be  the  first  i)rinted  side  of  the  sheet,  he  has 
only  to  thread  the  web  first  around  the  second  cylinder 
and  then  around  the  first  cylinder,  and  the  cut  will 
then  appear  on  the  second  printed  side  of  the  sheet.” 


WOOD  PRELIMINARY  PAPER  FEEDING  SYSTEM 
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HARN  TELLS  N.  Y.  WEEKLY  PUBLISHERS 
VALUE  OF  AUDITED  CIRCULATIONS 

A.B.C.  Managing  Director  Says  It  Is  Only  Just  That  Advertisers 
Be  Guaranteed  Full  Value  for  Their  Money — ^Lack  of 
Audits  Hurting  Small  Town  Field 


'T  HE  justice  of  the  advertisers’  de- 
mands  for  standard  circulation  audits 
was  explained  in  terms  of  business  deal¬ 
ings  by  O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association  at  Syracuse,  Jan.  30, 
in  a  brief  and  pointed  address.  Opening 
with  the  observation  that  business  “is  at 
bottom  simply  the  exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another,”  Mr.  Harn  traced  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  business  from  a  basis  of  barter 
to  the  modern  arrangement  of  buying 
and  selling  through  the  money  of  a 
recognized  value.  He  compared  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  business  man  that  the 
medium  of  exchange  be  of  guaranteed 
value  to  the  demands  of  the  advertisers 
that  the  medium  through  which  they  talk 
to  the  public  present  a  guarantee  of  its 
circulation. 

Viewing  the  situation  from  such  a 
standpoint,  Mr.  Harn  said  the  requests 
of  advertisers  for  circulation  audits  is  by 
no  means  unreasonable. 

“W'e  buy  things  we  know  nothing 
about,”  Mr.  Harn  said.  “Most  of  us 
know  nothing  about  woolen  cloth  by 
looking  at  it  or  feeling  it;  we  certainly 
cannot  tell  whether  an  automobile  is  all 
right;  and  even  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
loaf  of  bread  is  taken  on  faith  that  it  is 
baked  right  and  will  satisfy  our  taste. 

“But  we  have  a  check  upon  most  of 
these  things.  That  check  is  use;_  and, 
after  we  have  checked,  our  protection  is 
the  reliability  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  deal.” 

There  are  some  commodities  upon 
which  we  have  no  definite  check,  Mr. 
Harn  pointed  out.  Commodities  the 
buyer  cannot  examine,  and  circulations 
are  in  this  class. 

“The  buyer  cannot  see  the  audience 
he  has  paid  to  talk  to  through  the  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical,”  the  A.B.C.  ex¬ 
ecutive  said.  “He  cannot  count  it  nor 
see  whether  it  is  made  up  of  people  who 
are  likely  to  want  the  kind  of  thing  he 
has  to  sell. 

“Yet  the  thing  that  he  offers  in  ex¬ 
change."  he  continued,  “is  good,  stand¬ 
ardized.  guaranteed  coin.  Has  he  not 
the  right  to  ask  that,  since  he  offers 
something  which  is  verified  by  a  re¬ 
sponsible  body  other  than  himself,  the 
seller  also  gives  hfm  a  verification  of  the 
commodity  which  he  buys? 

“That  is  the  justification  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  request  for  circulation  audits. 
He  does  not  ask  you  to  take  his  word 
that  the  money  he  offers  you  is  g(^. 
He  eives  you  Uncle  Sam’s  verification. 

“The  request  for  a  standardized  audit 
bv  a  responsible  bodv  is  no  more  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  any  individual  publisher 
than  the  establishment  by  organized 
society  of  a  means  of  guaranteeing  money 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  honesty  of  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Both  are  simply  common 


290,633 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

JANUARY,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
January,  1931,  was  194,357. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  «dBiar.  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


sense  measures  for  stabilizing  and 
facilitating  business.” 

It  is  unjust  to  assume  that  advertisers 
are  unreasonable  in  asking  for  circula¬ 
tion  audits,  Mr.  Harn  declared. 

Some  publishers  may  think  that  what 
the  advertiser  wants  to  know  is  imma¬ 
terial,  but  after  all,  Mr.  Harn  pointed 
out,  “it  is  what  he  thinks  that  counts.” 

“You  are  getting  along  on  an  un¬ 
equal  basis,"  he  stated,  “simply  because 
advertisers  have  long  been  used  to  the 
unreasonable  and  unequal  situation  that 
some  of  them  are  willing  to  take  a 
chance.  But  your  whole  field,  the  small 
town  paper  field,  is  suffering  from  it. 
If  all  small  town  papers  were  known 
to  be  audited  more  money  would  be 
spent  in  them.” 

NEW  DAIUES  PLANNED 

Two  Companies  Ready  to  Invade 

London  Newspaper  Field 

(Special  to  Eoitos  &  Publishes) 

LoNnoN,  Jan.  26. — After  a  spell  of 
depression  Fleet  street  is  waking  up  and 
trying  to  paint  a  golden  future.  A  new 
independent  evening  newspaper,  with  a 
backing  of  £7.s0,000  is  to  appear  on 
March  23,  probably  from  the  building 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle  (now  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  News,  London). 

Then  plans  are  well  ahead  for  a  new 
London  morning  paper,  which  is  to  cater 
particularly  to  women’s  interests.  A 
company.  The  Call,  Ltd.,  is  already  in 
existence  and  raising  the  necessary 
£1,000,000  capital  for  the  project.  The 
paper  will  be  owned  solely  by  women, 
but  men  will  have  a  part  in  its  produc¬ 
tion. 

UTICA  DAILY  ELECTS 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting,  elected  these 
officers :  President  and  treasurer,  William 
V.  Jones;  vice-president,  Paul  B.  Wil¬ 
liams;  secretary,  D.  Vaughn  Ely;  direc¬ 
tors,  the  officers  with  William  E.  Lewis 
and  Wallace  B.  Johnson. 


GET  A  DUPLEX! 

A  press  for  every  newspaper 

A  pressroom  engineering 
service  for  every  press  user. 

“SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLATBED”  PRESSES 


MORE  PUBLISHERS 
BOUGHT  DUPLEX  IN 
1930  IN  EVERY  FIELD, 
THAN  BOUGHT  ALL 
OTHER  MAKES  COM¬ 
BINED. 

Our  customers 
write  our  ads 

"Amply  juttided  in  our  48-pg. 
Duplex.  Paid  for  ittelf  many 
timee  over.  Our  phenomenal 
growth  can  be  in  measure  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  high  class  eco- 
^  nomieal  reliable  printing  possi¬ 
ble.  Duplex  a  big  asset  to  us. 
Justifies  all  you  claimed." 


SUNDAY  PRESS  CONFERENCES 
ARE  ABOLISHED 

GOV.  GIFFORD  PINCHOT  of 
Pennsylvania  apparently  reads 
Editor  &  Publisher — or  maybe  he 
has  heard  the  grumblings  of  report¬ 
ers,  dragged  away  from  their  family 
firesides  of  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

A  week  or  so  ago  a  box  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  recounted  the 
Pennsylvania  governor’s  penchant 
for  breaking  stories  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  having  his  eye  on  the  wide- 
open  columns  of^onday  morning 
papers. 

He  has  now  announced  that  he 
wiU  abandon  the  Sunday  afternoon 
press  conferences. 


HITLER  PAPER  SUSPENDED 

The  Munich  newspaper  Voelkischer 
Bebachter,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Fascist 
leader  Adolph  Hitler,  has  been  suspended 
by  police  for  a  week  because  of  an 
article  entitled  “Mussolini  and  Schubert” 
urging  the  recall  of  Ambassador  Von 
Schubert  from  Rome  Suspension  was 
based  on  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
republic. 

CLOTHING  FOR  NEEDY 

A  campaign  sponsored  by  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  to  provide  aid  for 
the  needy  netted  more  than  30,000  pieces 
of  clothing  and  household  equipment. 
The  Tribune  cooperated  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Family  Welfare 
Association. 


“LAW  AND  PRESS”  COURSE 

A  course  on  “The  Law  and  the  Press” 
was  begun  this  week  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  department  of  journalism.  Dean 
Frank  H.  Sommer,  of  the  university’s 
law  school,  is  in  charge  of  the  course, 
which  is  given  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
from  4  to  5  p.  m. 


MATSON  FORMS  SYNDICATE 

Former  McClure  Executive 
New  Feature  Organization 

Formation  of  the  Beacon  Syndicate,  Int. 
specializing  in  features  for  newspaper 
motion  pictures,  magazines  and  ra(So 
was  announced 
this  week  by 


Harold  Matson, 
who  resigned  last 
week  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate, 

Inc.  Matson  is 
managing  editor 
of  the  new  syndi¬ 
cate  which  will 
be  controlled  by 
a  corporation,  the 
members  of 
which  have  not  Harold  Matsok 
been  announced. 

The  syndicate’s  headquarters  will  be 
at  373  Fourth  Ave.  in  the  space  vacated 
this  week  by  McClure  Syndicate,  which 
moved  to  new  quarters  in  the  Standid 
Statistics  Building.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Beacon  Syndicate  is  Bogardui 
4-5440. 

Matson  was  with  McClure  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  three  and  a  half  years  and 
before  that  was  manager  of  the  Maclean 
Newspaper  Features  of  San  Francisco. 
He  was  for  eight  years  with  various 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  including 
the  Sacramento  Star,  of  which  he  was 
publisher  for  a  short  time.  He  was  at 
one  time  managing  editor  of  the  west¬ 
ern  division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  and 
also  served  for  a  time  as  advertising 
manager  of  Thomas  Seltzer,  New  York 
publisher.  _ _ 

ON  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 

Mary  Bennett,  feature  writer  on  the 
Neiu  York  Sunday  World,  sailed  aboard 
the  S.  S.  Carinthia  at  midnight,  Jan.  30, 
for  a  cruise  of  the  Caribbean.  Miss 
Bennett  will  edit  the  ship’s  paper  en 
route. 


Mr.  O.  .  Butts 

Production  Manager 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 


and  to  249  other  executives  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  we  are  mailing  a  message  of 
importance,  relative  to  speeding  up  metal 
melting  for  rapid  casting,  cutting  gas  con¬ 
sumption  25%  to  50%  and  eliminating 
one  of  the  most  serious  hazards  of 
stereotyping. 


This  message  will  be  on  the  desks  of  Mr.  Butts 
and  these  other  gentlemen  within  the  next 
few  days. 

KEMP 

OF  BALTIMOP-E 
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government  radio  is 

URGED  IN  CANADA 

Jill  Creating  State  Monopoly  Ex- 
pacted  to  Be  Introduced  Into 
Parliament — Would  Increaae 
Set  Tax 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

OnAWA,  Feb.  4.— Important  develop¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  radio  broad¬ 
casting  in  Canada  are  expected  at  the 
coming  session  of  parliament  in  March. 
The  proposal  to  make  radio  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  is  certain  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
a  bill  directed  to  this  end  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  government.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  measure  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  all  direct  advertising  from 
Canadian  broadcasts,  although  indirect 
advertising  or  the  presentation  of  pro¬ 
grams  credited  to  advertisers  would  be 

A-  A  A 

Canadian  newspapers  are  divided  on 
the  question.  Some  publishers  think  the 
scheme  would  eliminate  to  some  extent 
the  competition  of  radio  with  newspapers 
in  the  advertising  field.  Others  believe 
it  would  lead  to  more  national  advertis¬ 
ers  using  radio,  since  complete  coverage 
of  the  Canadian  field  by  Canadian  sta¬ 
tions  would  be  assured.  At  present  there 
are  large  areas  in  Canada  which  can  only 
be  reached  through  American  stations. 

For  the  past  few  months  a  strong  or¬ 
ganization  called  the  Canadian  Radio 
League  has  been  carrying  on  propaganda 
in  support  of  the  adoption  of  the  report 
of  a  royal  commission  which  investi¬ 
gated  radio  two  years  ago.  The  com¬ 
mission  recommended  expropriation  of 
ail  broadcasting  equipment  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  construction  of  a  chain  of 
high-powered  stations  which  would  give 
complete  coverage  of  Canada. 

Although  objections  to  the  dominance 
of  American  advertising  in  the  Canadian 
radio  field  and  its  supposed  effect  on 
Gnadian  business  is  one  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
scheme  their  chief  motive  is  to  bring 
good  all-Canadian  programs  to  everv 
part  of  Canada  and  to  take  advantaP"  of 
the  educational  facilities  offered  by  radio 
for  the  inculcation  of  Canadian  ideals 
and  promoting  development  of  national 
units’. 

Owing  to  the  sparse  population  of 
Canada  the  profitable  operation  of  high 
power  stations  on  ads’ertising  revenue 
alone  is  impracticable.  At  present  the 
entire  populated  area  of  Canada  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  .American  stations  and  there  are 
large  areas  which  no  Canadian  station 
can  reach.  American  broadcasting  power 
effective  in  Canada  now  totals  679.000 
wat|5  and  the  total  power  of  Canadian 
stations  is  33,622  watts. 

The  revenue  of  the  proposed  govern¬ 
ment  corporation  would  be  derived  from 
two  sources,  indirect  advertising  and  li¬ 
cense  fees  collected  from  owners  of  re¬ 
ceiving  sets.  The  present  fee  of  $1 
wo'uld  be  raised  to  $3.  This  revenue 
would  be  supplemented,  if  necessary  by  a 
government  subsidy. 


THE 

TACOMA 

times 

Covers  close  to  80%  of  the  Eng- 
lish  reading  families  in  Tacoma 
»t  50%  the  cost  of  the  other 
Tacoma  medium.  That  is  why 
•o  many  national  advertisers  are 
switching  to  The  Times.  During 
1930  The  Times  showed  a  gain 
®f  48,708  lines  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising — the  only  paper  in 
acoma  to  show  a  gain. 

„  ^<Uionnl  Repre»entativrg 
blLMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

- 


“NUMBERS”  HIT  AGAIN 


NEW  NEWSPAPER  BILL  CHANGES  ON  A.P.  FEATURES 


New  York  Stock  Exchange  Deals  New 
Blow  to  Harlem  Lottery 

New  York’s  famous  "numbers”  lottery 
received  another  blow  last  week  when  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  discontinued 
its  practice  of  announcing  the  daily  vol¬ 
ume  of  stock  transactions  in  exact  fig¬ 
ures  in  favor  of  a  new  system  which  re¬ 
ports  the  total  to  the  nearest  100,000. 
The  change  was  made  Jan.  28. 

Daily  stock  transactions  rarely  reach 
the  ten  million  mark,  and,  therefore,  with 
only  one  digit  in  the  million  column,  the 
substitution  of  zeros  for  digits  in  every 
column  after  the  hundred  thousand  mark 
leaves  only  two  digits  in  the  entire  re¬ 
port.  It  takes  three  digits  to  form  a 
“numbers”  pool.  The  Stock  Exchange 
figures  were  called  into  service  by  the 
"numbers”  brokers  of  Harlem  recently 
after  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
Association  had  stopped  posting  daily 
clearings  and  balances  in  exact  figures. 
These  figures  were  formerly  the  basis  of 
“numbers.” 


INDIANA  LEAGUE  MEETING 

The  Indiana  League  of  Home  Dailies 
will  meet  at  the  Hotel  Severn,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  on  Feb.  10.  There  are  22  mem¬ 
bers.  Business  problems  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 


Minnesota  Measure  Asks  Identifica¬ 
tion  of  Political  Advertising 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  2. — A  bill  to 
require  publishers  to  indicate  clearly 
all  matter  which  is  paid  for  as  ad¬ 
vertising  in  political  campaigns,  is  before 
the  Minnesota  legislature. 

At  present,  publishers  indicate  all  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  many  of  them  also 
showing  in  a  note  the  amount  paid  for 
its  insertion  or  agreed  to  be  paid.  The 
new  bill  is  aimed  at  copy  inserted  as 
news  and  particularly  at  sheets  revived 
for  campaign  purposes. 

A  recommendation  that  a  state  print¬ 
ing  plant  be  established  has  been  made 
by  Gov.  F.  B.  Olson. 


WANTS  SPACE  RATES  CUT 

Temporary  reduction  of  advertising 
space  rates  was  urged  by  George  Graham, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  Willys- 
Overlaiid  Company  in  a  recent  talk  be¬ 
fore  Chicago  Advertising  Council.  He 
advocated  the  cut  in  rates  to  bring  them 
in  economic  line  with  prices  in  other 
industries.  He  urged  a  horizontal  re¬ 
duction  of  from  25  per  cent  to  33J^  per 
cent  as  a  “patriotic  contribution”  on  the 
part  of  publishers  to  the  cause  of  speeding 
the  return  of  prosperity. 


Colton  Named  AsRistant  Science  Ed¬ 
itor — Two  Trantferred  to  New  York 

F.  B.  Colton,  of  the  New  York  fea¬ 
ture  staff  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
been  named  assistant  science  editor  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  W.  F.  Brooks,  ed¬ 
itor  of  A.  P.  Feature  Service.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  science  editor,  Mr. 
Brooks  said,  is  a  new  job,  and  Colton 
will  work  under  H.  W.  Blakesley,  science 
editor. 

Among  other  changes  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sherman  McNally,  formerly  of 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier,  as  feature 
editor  at  St.  Louis  succeeding  D.  H. 
Butler,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
feature  desk  in  New  York.  Another  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  New  York  feature  desk  is 
M.  F.  Cassidy,  formerly  with  the  Omaha 
Bee-News  and  New  Orleans  Item-Tri¬ 
bune. 

Leo  Ryan,  assistant  feature  editor  in 
Chicago,  is  now  on  the  New  York  staff. 

Four  new  serials  have  been  added  to 
the  A.  P.  Feature  Service  schedule,  it 
was  also  announced  by  Mr.  Brooks.  They 
are  “The  Crime  in  the  Dutch  (jarden," 
by  Herbert  Adams;  “Mysterious  Wave,” 
by  Percival  Christopher  Wren;  "What 
Mad  Pursuit,”  by  Jessie  Dougles  Fox; 
and  “Exit,”  by  Harold  Bell  Wright. 


67^000  Inquiries 

from  a  total  circulation  of  138,000 

For  sixty  consecutive  publication  days  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  29th  The  Indianapolis  News  printed  each  day  a  dif¬ 
ferent  cartoon  representing  some  well-known  proverb. 
Prizes  aggregating  $3,000  were  offered  for  the  most  nearly 
correct  list  of  proverbs  depicted.  Beyond  supplying  the 
answers  to  the  cartoons,  there  were  no  requirements  for 
entrance  into  the  contest  and  no  obligations  upon  the 
contestant. 

During  the  sixty  days,  The  News  answered  67,000  seiparate 
requests  for  a  circular  giving  complete  details  of  the  eon- 
j  test.  67,000  inquiries  from  a  total  circulation  of 

138,000.  The  significance  of  this  amazing  response  will 
be  obvious  to  all  careful  buyers  of  a<lvertising.  It  means 
simply  that  The  News  enjoys  a  remarkable  degree  of 
reader  interest,  confidence  and  responsiveness.  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Indianapolis  market  who  want  greatest 
returns  ...  at  lowest  cost  per  unit  of  sales  .  .  .  will  turn 
these  invaluable  assets  to  their  own  advantage  by  con¬ 
centrating  in  The  News. 


IndimMpaUs  Mladins 

Member  of  the  100,000  group  of  American  cities 

..  ..  ,  _  Dan  A.  Cakroix  Don  Bridge  J.  E.  Lutz 

^  ^  '  1 10  East  42nd  St.  Adeertisinj  Director  ‘tcago.  Lak^.  i 
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EDI 

THE  GAG  LAW  CASE 

During  the  argument  in  the  S'upreme  Court 
of  the  Minnesota  “gag”  law,  in  a  constitu¬ 
tionality  test.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  interrupted 
James  li.  Markham,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  argu¬ 
ing  the  case  for  the  state  of  Minnesota,  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  drove  to  the  core  of  the  matter.  VV'e  wish 
to  spread  the  words  of  the  justice  on  this  page  for 
the  reference  and  most  sincere  consideration  of  news¬ 
papermen  everywhere. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  referred  to  the  record  in 
which  appeared  the  text  of  T'/ir'  Saturday  Press,  of 
Minneapolis,  which  so  offended  the  politicians  of 
Minnesota  that  they  finally  framed  the  gag  law,  by  a 
new  process  of  injunction.  Then  he  said: 

“In  these  articles  the  editors  state  that  they  seek  to 
expose  combinations  ttetween  criminals  and  public  officials 
fh  conducting  and  profiting  from  gambling  hells.  They 
name  the  Chief  of  Police  and  other  officials.  They  state 
that  they  have  been  threatened  with  being,  to  use  their 
own  words,  ‘bumj>ed  off.’ 

“They  state  that  shtirtly  after  commencing  publication 
Guilford  tone  of  the  Press  publishers]  was  set  ui)on  by 
thugs  and  shot  in  the  abdomen. 

"\Ve  do  not  know  whether  these  allegations  are  true 
or  false,  but  we  do  know  that  just  such  criminal  combi¬ 
nations  exist,  to  the  shame  of  some  of  our  cities. 

“What  these  men  did  seems  like  an  effort  to  expose 
such  a  combination.  Now,  is  that  not  a  privileged  com¬ 
munication.  if  there  ever  was  one?  How  else  can  a  com¬ 
munity  secure  protection  from  that  sort  of  thing  if  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in ‘free  discussion  in  such 
matters? 

“Of  course  there  was  defamation.  You  cannot  disclose 
evil  without  naming  the  doers  (4  evil.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
'  how  one  can  have  a  free  press  and  the  protection  it  af¬ 
fords  in  the  democratic  community  without  the  privilege 
this  act  seeks  to  limit. 

"You  are  dealing  here  not  with  a  sort  of  a  scandal  too 
often  appearing  in  the  press,  and  which  ought  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  interest  of  any  one,  but  with  a  matter  of 
prime  interest  to  every  American  citizen. 

“What  sort  of  a  matter  could  be  more  privileged?’’ 

Mr.  Markham  answered  the  question  of  the  justice 
by  asserting  that  his  argument  assumed  the  truth 
of  the  articles  which  had  appeared  in  The  Saturday 
Press,  but  Mr.  Brandeis  quickly  brought  the  attornej' 
to  rights  with  another  statement  of  fact  which  hits 
the  dead  center  of  the  gag  law  matter. 

“Xo.”  Justice  Krandcis  replied,  firu^sfiaper  cannot 
a/ways  wait  until  it  pets  the  judgment  of  a  court.  These 
men  set  out  on  a  campaign  to  rid  the  city  of  certain 
evils.’* 

“So  they  say,”  Mr.  Markham  intenwsed  again. 

“Yes,  of  course,  so  they  say,”  Justice  Brandeis  went 
on.  “They  went  ff»rward  with  a  definite  T>r<)gram  and 
certainly  they  acted  with  great  courage.  They  invited 
suit  for  criminal  lil»el  if  what  they  said  was  not  true. 

Now,  if  that  campaign  was  not  privileged,  if  that  is  not 
one  of  the  things  for  which  the  press  chiefly  exists,  then 
for  what  does  it  exist? 

“As  for  such  defamatory  matter  l>ein{^  issued  regularly 
or  customarily,  how  can  such  a  campaifm  l>e  conducted 
except  by  persistence  and  continued  iteration?” 

This,  of  course,  raised  the  question  of  “previous 
restraint.”  It  is  well  believed  among  newspapermen 
that  the  civil  and  criminal  libel  laws  of  Minnesota 
adequately  covered  the  case  of  The  Saturday  Press, 
but  those  who  felt  libelled  by  it  were  not  disposed 
to  test  the  question  in  court  in  the  usual  manner. 
They  apparently  wanted  privilege  under  a  gag  law, 
and  got  it.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis’  state¬ 
ments  the  defenders  of  the  gag  proceeded  to 
quibble  about  “due  process  of  law,”  the  old-familiar 
refuge. 

EniTOR  &  PuiiLiSHER  has  all  along  contended  that, 
even  admitting  the  “scandalous”  nature  of  some  of 
the  newspapers  in  Minnesota,  existing  law  would  of¬ 
fer  complete  protection,  if  invoked.  .\lso,  and  more 
important,  that  if  the  gag  law  were  allowed  to  per¬ 
sist  it  would  rob  the  press  of  the  state  of  its  real 
freedom  and  would  make  it  possible  for  public  cor¬ 
ruption  to  defy  rightful  exptisure.  This  latter  con¬ 
tingency  was  well  explained  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
during  the  argument  last  week,  by  .Attorney  Kirk¬ 
land.  appearing  for  one  of  the  publishers  of  The 
Saturday  Press,  who  said : 

“,*^o  long  as  men  do  evil,  so  long  will  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  defamation.  ’Boss*  Tweed  would  have  invoked  such 
a  law  as  this  against  the  newspapers  who  exposed  the 
corruption  of  his  regime.” 

The  Free  Press  Committee  of  the  -American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association  never  has  done  a  better 
act  than  in  bringing  this  Minnesota  law  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  An  early 
decision  is  expected. 


.4  nctc  cventna  ncu'spaper,  capitalized  at 
$3,750,000,  and  a  ncti'  morning  ncivspapcr,  capi¬ 
talized  at  $5,000,000,  are  projected  in  Lottdon, 
discounting  the  dismal  reports  we  have  been 
hearing  from  that  quarter  in  regard  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 


The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light. — 
Proverbs,  IV;  18. 


RADIO  FRAUDS 

CIENTIFIC  men  are  up  in  arms  over  the  flood 
of  fake  -Stuff  that  is  pouring  over  the  air  daily, 
paid  for  by  scheming  fortune-tellers,  astrologers, 
quack  weather  prophets  and  medical  shysters,  adver¬ 
tising  which  has  been  banned  by  respectable  news¬ 
papers  as  unethical  for  many  years.  The  radio  broad¬ 
casters  appear  to  have  no  objection  to  taking  money 
from  such  doubtful  sources  and  the  public  harm  that 
is  being  done  is  incalculable.  We  look  for  a  protest 
from  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or  the 
National  Research  Council. 

We  call  to  the  attention  of  editors  the  fact  that 
newspapers  which  publish  radio  programs  are  being 
used  to  promote  fraudulent  radio  advertisers.  This 
was  brought  out  humorously  recently  when  the  puti- 
lishcr  of  a  New  York  daily  discovered  in  his  radio 
program  column  the  announcement  of  an  astrologer 
whose  advertising  had  been  banned  by  his  newspaper 
as  fraudulent  nearly  20  years  ago.  Imagine  the 
chagrin  of  the  publisher  to  find  this  woman’s  fake 
radio  stunt  played  up  as  a  selected  feature  by  his 
own  radio  editor.  We  can  think  of  nothing  more 
absurd  in  newspaper  practice  than  the  free  publica¬ 
tion  of  radio  advertising  programs,  but  promotion  of 
fraud  is  as  evil  in  a  radio  program  as  in  a  news¬ 
paper’s  own  advertising  columns.  If  the  press  is  to 
have  the  bad  name,  it  may  as  well  accept  the  tainted 
game. 

Newspapers  that  are  attempting  to  eliminate  radio 
programs  are  discovering  there  is  a  public  demand 
for  them.  This  might  be  expected.  The  press  has 
assiduously  created  the  demand  and  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits  are  not  easily  broken.  The  situation  calls 
for  united  action.  One  newspaper  cannot  eliminate 
this  objectionable  matter  if  other  newspapers  in  the 
same  city  are  to  continue  to  publish  it.  Also,  we 
think,  the  elimination  must  be  gradual.  Our  advice 
is  to  edit  the  programs  .severely,  deleting  trade  names 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  substituting  such  character¬ 
izations  as  “dance  m'usic,”  “popular  songs,”  “dialogue” 
and  so  forth,  perhaps  naming  the  entertainers,  but 
seeing  to  it  that  brand  names  are  kept  out.  If  .se¬ 
lections  are  to  be  made,  they  should  by  all  means  be 
of  features  that  are  not  tied  up  with  ballyhoo  stunts. 
And,  by  all  means,  cut  out  mention  of  fakes  that  are 
denied  advertising  privileges  by  the  ethical  press. 


Don’t  mumble  zvords  in  print. 

ADVERTISING  LOGIC 

EWSPAPER  men  were  amazed  when  the 
Campl>ell  Soup  Company,  after  selling  48.500,000 
more  cans  of  tomato  soup  than  ever  before  by 
means  of  a  trial  newspaper  campaign  last  spring,  was 
content  to  drop  out  of  the  newspapers  again. 

They  were  more  amazed  this  week  when  the  com¬ 
pany  plunged  into  radio  advertising,  not  as  a  trial 
campaign,  but  in  a  way  which  will  make  it  “the 
largest  user  of  radio  for  a  single  food  product.” 

They  may  now  cease  being  amazed.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  policy  is  explained  by  a  single  .sen¬ 
tence  from  a  statement  sent  to  newspapers  as  part  of 
a  sadly  overdone  effort  to  get  free  publicity.  The 
sentence  says ; 

“If  this  bright  flood  of  melody  brings  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  cheer  to  her  (the  American  housewife)  at  this 
time  every  week-day  morning,  we  will  feel  gratified 
indeed  that  this  innovation  in  the  way  of  radio  en¬ 
tertainment  shall  have  accomplished  its  intended 
purpose.” 

And  we  had  thought  that  the  “intended  purpose” 
of  Campbell  Soup  advertising  was  to  sell  Campbell 
Soup ! 


I  ^  L 

THE  VESTAL  BILL 

H ETHER  it  is  better  for  a  government  to 
protect  the  “intellectual  property”  of  author 
and  composers  for  50  years  after  their  death 
or  protect  the  reading  and  music  loving  public  b\' 
making  manuscripts  cheaply  available  as  soon  as  first 
rights  have  expired,  is  the  essential  problem  in  the 
Vestal  copyright  bill  agitation.  Arguments  from  this 
base  are  endless,  but  the  rule  of  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  numl)er  runs  counter  to  the  bill.  In  the 
same  breath  it  may  be  accurately  stated  that  our 
statutes  in  the  past  have  been  unfair  to  authorship 
Writing  folk  often  find  pleasure  in  denying  that  thei 
prefer  to  work  for  money  profit,  but  this  liberal  at¬ 
titude  does  not  protect  their  heirs. 

One  feature  of  the  Vestal  bill  of  interest  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  is  that  it  requires  that  copies  of  all 
newspapers,  from  the  smallest  rural  weekly  to  the 
largest  city  daily,  be  deposited  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  whether  copyrighted  or  not.  Failure  to  so 
provide  copies  calls  for  a  $100  fine.  This  will  add  a 
deadhead  to  every  list  in  the  land. 

Copyright  of  photographs,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  is  permitted  both  for  published  and  unpublished 
pictures,  and  the  infringement  penalty  may  run  from 
$200  to  $10.  No  injunction  may  issue  for  the  un¬ 
authorized  publication  of  a  photograph  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  To  register  a  photograph  for  copyright  one 
print  from  the  negative  must  be  deposited  with  the 
Register  of  Copyrights,  with  a  $1  fee,  with  an 
added  dollar  for  a  certificate  of  registration. 

The  V’estal  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  copyright¬ 
ing  of  news.  The  facts  are  not  protected,  though  the 
form  is.  A  news  rewrite  may  not  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment.  If  a  copyrighted  news  article,  like  the  repot: 
of  an  explorer  returned  from  an  adventure,  is  re 
written  by  a  rival  the  original  publisher  might  take 
action  under  the  rule  of  the  Vestal  bill  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  copyright  may  be  obtained  in  “any  compilation, 
abridgment,  adaptation,  arrangement.  .  .  .  if  the 
same  be  a  work  in  the  public  domain.”  This,  we  are 
informed,  may  be  construed  to  prohibit  rewriting 
a  copyrighted  news  article,  but  rewrites  of  materia! 
not  s'ubject  to  copyright  are  not  prohibited.  This 
protection  of  the  press  is  certainly  of  doubtful 
value. 

The  Vestal  hill  is  full  of  curious  problems  and  re¬ 
quires  careful  scrunity  in  its  every  phase  before  pas¬ 
sage.  The  newspaper  press  would  l)e  favored  by  a 
clause  which  would  protect  news  as  property,  now 
that  radio,  magazine  and  film  are  preying  so 
audaciously  on  new'spapers.  The  news  pirate,  most 
daring  of  all.  gets  away  easily. 


Press  generally  approz’ed  the  abject  Musso¬ 
lini  apology,  but  Maj.  Gen.  Butler  zGll  doubt¬ 
less  become  a  martyr  in  the  next  reaction  of 
public  opinion,  Americans  still  being  resentful 
of  foreign  iron  heels  zvhich  crush  civil  rights. 


ROTOGRAVURE  PROGRESS 

HERE  was  distinct  need  of  a  formal  body  to 
promote  rotogravure  advertising,  one  of  th( 
most  valuable  contributions  of  the  press  to 
commerce,  and  we  congratulate  the  newspape^oi 
who  this  week  formed  the  Rotogravure  AdyeHismg 
Association,  and  started  an  intelligent  and  united  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  which  surround  this  phast 
of  publishing.  The  officers  of  the  new  association 
are  W.  S.  Reynolds,  of  Detroit  Mezos,  president: 
Frank  J.  Connaughton,  AVtc  Y’'ork  Times,  vice-presi 
dent ;  Leland  Wooters,  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune,  secretary-treasurer. 

An  immense  investment  now  exists  in  the 
process.  The  age  of  experimentation  is  long  pas 
and  the  art  is  well  developed.  The  advertising  a 
vantage  is  so  well  established  as  no  longer  to 
argument.  Rotogravure  is  one  of  the  best  . 

of  modern  journalism.  To  perfect  the 
such  advertising  is  the  task  that  the  association 
cut  out  for  itself,  and  we  do  not 
mense  array  of  new  and  lictter  uses  will  be  o 
for  this  service. 


The  perz'ersity  of  man  zeas  nezrr 
trated  than  in  the  present  use  of  radio, 
of  the  century,  to  complicate  human  iij  - 
spreading  old  superstitions  among  the  ig^o 
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_ South  Bend  Tribune,  who  has  been  ill, 

PURELY  PERSONAL  is  again  at  his  desk. 

_ — -  Amos  Jenkins,  advertising  manager, 

TTI^IES  PHILIP  HASU'ROOK,  (-  'h'  Deseret  AVrw,  has,  re- 

C^Xsher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  *«rned  from  a  business  trip  in  the  Last. 
r^'^s-Distatch,  and  \V.  Brydon  Ten-  Ray  Boaz,  national  advertising  man- 
.  htisiness  manager  of  the  Richmond  ager,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 


tipublisher  oi  tne  ‘y^enmona 
TiLs-Dispatch,  and  \\ .  Brydon  Ten- 
M  business  manager  of  the  Richmond 


V  ‘i  ^  named  directors  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  useful  citizen  for 

i  the  Virginia  State  Fair  Association.  York  and  Chicago. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Tennant  is  vice-presi-  Alfred  Stubbs,  for  some  years  with  the  The  selection 
doit  of  the  organization.  I'uckahoe  (N.Y.)  Record  as  advertising  was  made  by  the 

lohn  Cowles,  associate  publisher,  Des  manager,  has  resigned.  boards  of  di- 

\loiius  (la-)  Register  and  Tribune,  And  William  T.  McCarthy  has  resigned  as  rectors  of  the  six 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  managing  editor,  advertising  manager,  Rockland  (Mass.)  civic  clubs  in  the 
are  spending  two  weeks  in  Phoenix,  Independent,  with  which  he  has  been  city. 

(ri:..  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  affiliated  for  the  past  17  years.  This  The  publisher, 
Cowles,  who  are  in  Arizona  for  the  weekly  was  recently  purchased  by  during  the  past 

George  H.  Brewster,  following  the  death  year,  took  the 
Stuart  Perry,  publisher,  Adrian  oi  its  owner,  Henry  M.  White.  lead  in  getting  a 

(Mich.)  Telegram,  was  appointed  re-  John  J.  Burns,  reporter  and  later  in  complete  census 
centlv  by  Gov.  Wilbur  M.,  Brucker  to  the  circulation  department.  New  Bedford  ^  °  u 
tfoe  on  an  advisory  council  named  for  (Mass.)  Times,  has  left  newspaper  work  'vewoka;  made 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Richard  EL.AM,  publisher  of  the 
If’ewoka  (Okla.)  Daily  Times- 
Democrat,  was  recently  selected 
Wewoka's  most 


of  studying  the  state's  book-  to  do  free  lance  work  for  magazines 


a  n  investment  Richa»d  Elam 

in  the  oil  company  which  drilled  the  dis¬ 
covery  well  in  the  Wewoka  townsite  oil 
pool ;  helped  finance  an  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram;  and  aided  in  locating  a  field  clerk’s 
office  of  the  United  States  Indian  depart- 


ketping  system. 

L  J.  Stackpole,  Sr.,  editor-in-chief 
and  proprietor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  sailed  from  New  York  Feb. 
t  for  a  cruise  of  the  Mediterranean 


Louis  T.  Prevost,  formerly  of  the 
Hurd  Advertising  AgeiKy,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  joined  the  display  staff, 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram. 


2  for  a  cruise  ot  me  Aieaite^anean  Oscar  Joncas,  formerly  with  the  New  nient  in  the  citv 
aboard  the  Empress  of  France.  He  was  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Mercury  busi-  ^  directo 


Fred  H.  Olson,  formerly  on  the  Red  tion  Army,  Wewoka  Business  College, 
Wing  (Minn.)  Hagle,  has  become  ad-  a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards  of  the 


accompanied  to  the  boat  by  his  two  sons,  department,  has  rejoined  LTnde 

Col.  f-  J-  Stackpole,  treasurer  ()f  the  pendent,  French  language  daily  of  Fall 
Telegraph,  and  Albert  H.  Stackpole,  as-  Kjygr,  Mass. 

sneiate  editor.  • .  *  r  .u  Fred  H.  Olson,  formerly  on  the  Rcc 

Clarence  Eyster,  vice-president  of  the  (Minn.)  Hagle,  has  become  ad 

/’forifl  (III.) -bM-r.  has  been  elected  presi-  ygrtisjnpr  manager  for  the  Hsthcrvilh 
dent  of  the  Peoria  Court  ot  Jesters.  ^  Neu's. 

Martin  Holst  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Ben  Steinberg,  formerly  with  the  A'cn 

publisher  ot  the  uanneiirk,  Danish  y^rk  America>n,  has  joined  the  advertis 
weekly  paper,  this  year  celebrates  the  department  of  the  Neze  York  Herah 
golden  anniversary  of  his  editorship  ot  Tribune 

the  paper  and  the  diamond^  anniversary  '  _ 

of  his  birth.  He  will  be  73  in  April.  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Fred  \\ . -Allsopp,  general  manager  and  T-iTTix-n-o  •  i-. 

c(H)wner,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  ,  TLRNER,  managmg  editor 

is  author  of  a  two-volume  collection  of  Buffalo  Times,  and  Mrs.  Turner,  ar 
.Arkansas  folklore  published  by  the  (jrol-  parents  of  a  son  liorn  heb.  2. 
ier  Societv.  James  B.  Gibson,  for  eight  years  man 


He  is  a  director  of  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  vice-president  of  the 
Wewoka  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is 
also  director  of  the  Rotarv  Club,  Salva- 


vertising  manager  for  the  Hstherz'iUe 
(la.)  Nezi’s. 

Ben  Steinberg,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Americani,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Neze  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  education. 


department  of  the  .Vete  York  Herald  commercial  work  in  Washington.  1).  C. 
'bune.  Harold  Hunt,  dramatic  editor,  Port- 

-  land  Oregon  Journal,  has  won  the  ( luy 

Dt  tiis  Dirtn.  me  win  oe  /o  in  .*\prii.  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  Bates  Post  cup,  offered  each  year  for 

Fred  \V.  .Allsopp,  general  manager  and  Tr^ux-  t-ttox-t-o  •  tke  most  outstanding  criticisms  of  the 

zo-ovncT,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  I '  „  ^  editor,  spoken  drama  in  Portland  newspapers, 

is  author  of  a  two-volume  collection  of  Buffalo  Times,  and  Mrs.  liirner,  are  \vjth  the  cup  goes  a  ?1(X)  prize. 

.Arkansas  folklore  published  by  the  Grol-  Parents  of  a  son  liorn  e  l  ^  instructor  of 

ier  Society.  James  B  (nbson  for  eight  years  man-  University,  has 

(Juries  .A.  Whitmore,  former  Cali-  editor  of  the  Pajurfom  ((Tal.)  science  staff  of  the  Neze  York 

fomia  building  and  loan  commissioner.  [  has  resigned  as  the  result  of  ill  Tribune. 


will  return  to  newspaper  work  Feb.  10.  health. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  who  is  co-owner  of  the  Eleanor  Clarage,  conductor  of  “Main 
I’isalia  (Cal.)  Times-Delta,  will  take  Street  Meditations,”  woman’s  page  col- 


charge  of  the  editorial  department.  nmn  in  Clez-eland  Plain  Dealer,  has 

C.  K.  Rockwell,  vice-president  and  taken  a  five  months’  leave.  Her  position 
general  manager  of  the  Democrat  Print-  h<^"'K  fiHed  by  Norma  Hendricks, 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  IVapakoneta  (>ene  Newson,  reporter,  Memphis 
(0.)  Democrat,  last  week  was  elected  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  has  become 
president  of  the  company.  He  .succeeds  Jackson,  Tenn.,  correspondent  for  his 
the  late  J.  H.  Goeke.  paper. 

J.  Lindsay  Nunn,  president  of  the  J.  Frederic  C.  Ball,  sports  editor.  Tiffin 
Lindsay  Nunn  Publishing  company,  (O.)  Advertiser,  has  been  appointed 


William  B.  Hershey  of  the  sports 
copy  desk,  Nezo  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  confined  to  his  home  with  influenza. 

Herbert  E.  Slayton,  columnist.  Proz'i- 
dence  Ez’cning  Bulletin,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  a  week’s  illness. 

Sam  F'ox,  photographer,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispateh,  resigned  last 
week  to  return  to  New  York  Citv  where 


J.  Lindsay  Nunn,  president  of  the  J.  Frederic  C.  Ball,  sports  editor.  Tiffin  was  formerly  on  the  Daily  .Mirror. 
Lindsay  Nunn  Publishing  company,  (0-)  .ddz'ertiser,  has  been  appointed  James  H.  Hinchey,  for  many  years 
onTiers  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Nezvs-  secretary  to  Judge  W.  L.  Fiesinger  of  with  the  Associated  Press,  New'  York, 

Clobe,  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Az’alanche-  Sandusky,  congressman-elect.  Ball  was  now  with  the  Prozidence  Bulletin,  and 

Journal  and  the  HI  Paso,  Times-Herald,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  central  Mrs.  Hinchey,  are  parents  of  a  daugh- 

and  also  president  of  the  Nunn-Warreii  committee  of  Seneca  county  in  the  last  ter,  born  Feb.  1. 

company,  has  been  made  a  colonel  on  campaign.  Chester  Bloom,  news  editor,  Regina 

the  staff  of  Goveror  Arthur  Seligman  Charles  Cole,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Dem-  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  was  recently  sent 
of  New  Mexico.  ocrat  &  Chronicle  reporter,  has  been  to  Alberta  and  Montana  to  obtain  infor- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Mack  of  sent  to  .Albany  to  cover  political  affairs,  mation  on  natural  gas  sources  and 
Buffalo  have  gone  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  A.  B.  C.  Chapin,  cartoonist,  Philadel-  franchises. 

tor  the  winter.  Mr.  Mack  was  for  50  phia  Public  Ledger,  has  resigned  to  take  (Continued  on  next  page) 

years  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Times, 

Wore  its  sale  to  Sermns-Howard 


Wore  Its  sale  to  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

p.  N.  Slep,  editor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 

L  Tf'  re-elected  a  director  of 

™  .Altoona  Trust  Company. 

Harry  E  Duchemin,  editor  of  the 
Sydney  (N'.S.)  Daily  Post,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  railwav  board 
01  tanada. 

tni.  m’  )^onald,  editor  and  publisher, 
itchell  (S.D.)  Ez’ening  Republican,  was 
?  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Feb^3*  ^'®bc)ns  .Association  in  Boston 

president  and  editor, 
fa.f  J  Trihniie,  who  has  been  bed- 

tlir.  .  ^  overwork  and  who  has  been 
atened  with  pneumonia,  is  conva- 
'cmt  aiid  able  to  be  at  his  desk  a  few 
a  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  will 
Horida  about  Feb.  12  for 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

advertising  man- 
Pr57’  )  -^lar,  and  Mrs. 

cent  recuperating  from  a  re- 

foA1nn^**’  ^®'‘‘,Ieft  on  a  motor  trip 
\V  ^^'  ®''*’ah,  Ga. 

•  Bowman,  advertising  manager. 


Roe  Fulkerson 

When  -Mr,  and  Mrs.  Roe  Fulkerson  came  into  McNaught 
Syndicate  toilay  on  their  unnual  visit  to  New  York,  they 
were  greeted  by  four  new  orders  from  the  inorning  mail. 

Sunday  .VIoming  Brcakfa.st,  Fulkerson’s  weekly  home 
feature,  in  which  the  modern  girl  speaks  her  mind,  is 
gaining  rapidly  in  popularity. 

Andrew  and  Imogene,  now  in  its  seventeenth  year  of  con- 
'  tinuous  daily  publication,  has  a  recortl  for  staying  put. 

Hotel  Stenographer  is  a  smart  daily  feature,  full  of  snappy 
humor. 

It  may  interest  editors  to  know  that  articles  by  Fulkerson 
and  Mrs.  Fulkerson  are  to  appear  in  the  .American  Magazine 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdau 
General  Manager 


Been 
a  Tough 
Year 

But — 


Ella 

Cinders 

by 

Bill  Conselman  &  Charlie  Plumb 

has  gained 

38 

IVews  papers; 

daily  and  Sunday 
in 

the  last 
twelve  months 

Why? 

Because  people  like  her.  They 
like  her  funny,  sunny  disposi¬ 
tion,  her  big  heart,  her  wise¬ 
cracks,  and  her  fighting,  laugh¬ 
ing  philosophy.  They  follow  her 
ups  and  downs  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  because  Ella  is  always 
amusing  —  exciting  —  endear¬ 
ing. —  If  your  Territory  is  open, 
wire  for  Terms  - 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  F.  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Elier,  Jr. 
Central  Manager  Viet-FretidenI 

63  Park  Row.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Fourth  Estate 

Including 

fOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Tltln  Patented  and  Heglitered  and  Coniaota  Coot- 
cilhtad  by  THE  EDITOR  *  PCBU8HKR  COMPANT, 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

EstMishtd  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^  INC, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices; 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
T  elephones : 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor ; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ttger;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  England,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafong,  c/o  World’s  Press  Newt,  Lud- 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4. 
Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
Editor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Ekiwin  John¬ 
son  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Brunt, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg,  Seattle,  Washington^ _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  *  12  inches — 168 
■gate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  at 
follows: — 
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The  tingle  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  tbe  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  tbe  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C."  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Sli  Mof.ths 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Rii- 

tribation 

June  SO.  19S0 . 

10,816 

12,216 

‘  »29 . 

9,878 

11,105 

•  1928 . 

8,982 

10,223 

*  1927 . 

7,955 

9,018 

•  1926 . 

6,796 

7,607 

PERSONAL 
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Bob  Marks,  formerly  a  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal  reporter,  is 
now  in  New  York  and  will  sail  soon 
for  a  six-months’  stay  in  Europe. 

Cecil  Roseberry,  former  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Titnes-Union  copy  reader,  has 
joined  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  J ournal-N e-ivs 
staff. 

Henry  Belleville  is  reporting  the  state 
assembly  at  Harrisburg  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  following  the 
resignation  of  Alex  Gaddes  to  join  a 
public  utility  corporation. 

Miss  Betty  Keiper,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  society  editor,  has  returned 
from  a  three  weeks’  leave  during  which 
she  went  on  a  southern  cruise.  She  is 
now  assigned  to  general  reporting,  her 
desk  being  taken  over  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  McGonigal. 

Charles  W.  Lawrence  has  left  the 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram  to  join 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Charles  \Vilk,  manager,  Cleveland  bu¬ 
reau.  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photos,  before 
its  consolidation  with  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  has  joined  the  photographic  staff 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Seward  Sheldon,  recently  of  Ponca 
City,  Okla.,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  after  an  absence  of 
13  years  from  the  newspaper  field. 
Sheldon,  a  reporter  on  the  Oklahoma 
City  News  in  the  days  of  the  World 
war,  forsook  journalism  for  the  oil 
business. 

Richard  E.  Roberts,  chief  of  the  copy 
desk  and  aviation  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
who  was  critically  ill  of  pneumonia  last 
week  in  Flower  hospital,  Toledo,  is  re¬ 
ported  recovering. 

Frank  Cutherell,  reporter  Norfolk 
(Va).  Ledger-Dispatch,  addressed  the 
mid-term  class  of  journalism  in  the 
South  Norfolk  high  school  last  week 
on  “News  Reporting.’’ 

Ed.  Kamm,  former  reporter,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Robert  B.  Murray,  copy  desk,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  last  week  left  the  hospital, 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  six 
weeks  with  a  serious  illness.  He  plans 
to  spend  a  leave  of  absence  in  North 
Carolina  and  Florida. 

William  S.  W'orst,  news  editor,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  an  informal  celebration  of  his 
fortieth  birthday  in  the  editorial  rooms 
Jan.  31. 

Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Ellis,  formerly 
women’s  page  editor,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening,  is  now  in  Red  Cross 
work  in  Ohio. 

Francis  W'ooding.  formerly  of  the 
Nnv  Ha7'cn  (Conn.)  Times  and  New 
Haven  Journal -Courier,  has  joined  the 
city  staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald. 

Charles  W.  Harper,  reporter,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  returned  from 
a  week’s  vacation. 

Herbert  G.  Olson,  reporter,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evetung  Gazette,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Swedish-Ameri- 
can  Republican  Club  of  Ward  2, 
Worcester. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  (Celia)  Easingwood,  who 
conducts  the  “Betty  Vincent’’  column  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times,  is 
the  mother  of  a  daughter  born  recently, 
her  fifth  child.  Mr.  Easingwood  is  in 
the  financial  department  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Earle  R.  Pitt,  veteran  reporter  for  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  was 
guest  of  honor  this  week  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  North  Side  Commercial 
club.  The  club  designated  the  day  as 
“Earle  Pitt  Day.’’ 

Albert  Ellis,  Stratford  and  Milford 
representative  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Ellis  are 
parents  of  a  son  born  Jan.  27. 

J.  H.  Webb,  produce  editor  of  the 
Clez’eland  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  absent 
from  his  desk  for  a  month  as  the  result 


of  an  accident  in  which  he  suffered 
severe  scalds.  His  work  is  being  handled 
by  \\'.  G.  Lavelle,  marine  editor. 

Leonard  J.  Kane,  night  suburban 
editor,  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Statesman,  has 
just  returned  to  work  after  an  operation. 

Montgomery  Curtis,  formerly  with  the 
Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Dominion-News 
staff,  has  joined  the  Fairmont  Times 
staff. 

Frank  Healy,  former  city  editor.  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Globe,  and  later  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  Fall  River  Herald  News,  has 
been  made  city  editor  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Times. 

Ross  Doyle  has  resigned  as  assistant 
night  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  to  become  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce.  He  replaces  James  B. 
Young,  who  has  returned  to  (Chicago  to 
be  day  news  editor. 

Roscoe  Jones,  formerly  of  the  staff, 
.Atlanta  (la.)  Nezvs-Telegraph,  has  been 
named  secretary  to  (jovemor  Dan 
Turner  of  Iowa. 

Newman  Gowdy,  former  city  editor, 
Newcastle  (Ind.)  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  William  H.  Larra- 
i)ee,  representative-elect  in  Congress 
from  the  Sixth  Indiana  district. 

W.  E.  Debnam,  aviation  reporter,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  flew  to  Kill 
Devil  Hill,  N.  C.,  Feb.  4,  to  attend  the 
memorial  exercises  to  the  Wright 
brothers. 

Jules  Sebestyen,  police  reporter, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  was  offi¬ 
cially  lauded  by  the  Bridgeport  Board  of 
Fire  Commissioners  for  his  work  during 
a  fire  which  caused  loss  of  $45,(XX)  in  a 
centrally  located  building  Jan.  28,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  paper.  Sebestyen  as¬ 
sisted  in  rescuing  a  fireman. 

Charles  Walk,  formerly  on  the  Ko¬ 
komo  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  has  joined  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  is  in 
charge  of  that  paper’s  Clearwater 
bureau. 

Francis  D.  Walton  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  sailed  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Cincinnati  from  Boston  Feb.  5  to  Panama 
to  cover  the  spring  fleet  manoeuvres. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

JEROME  J.  HURTER.  of  the  Cincin- 
J  nati  Times-Star,  to  Miss  Mary  Fran¬ 
ces  Conklin,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,  at 
Ludlow,  Ky.  Mrs.  Hurter  was  named 
“Miss  Covington’’  last  year  in  a  beauty 
contest. 

William  H.  Wonder,  of  the  Oiuiwa 
(la.)  Democrat,  to  Miss  Ariel  Borsheim, 
Whiting,  la.,  Jan.  24. 

Lee  Streibich,  sports  writer,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal-Transcript,  to  Miss 
Evelyn  Moffat  of  Peoria,  at  Eureka,  Ill., 
recently  The  ceremony,  performed 
eight  months  ago,  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced.  (Feb.  1.) 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Lowell  LEAKE,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  who 
joined  United  Press  several  months  ago, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  over¬ 
night  staff. 

George  Kirksey  of  the  United  Press 
sports  staff  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  Chicago  as  mid-west 
sports  editor.  Dixon  Stewart  has  been 
sent  from  Chicago  to  the  New  York 
sports  staff. 

Edward  J.  Kelley,  night  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  bureau.  Associated  Press,  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  .session  of  the  Vermont  Legisla¬ 
ture.  H.  Wilder  Foote  is  acting  night 
editor. 

J.  L.  Miller  of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Herald  has  joined  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  succeeding 
Harold  Gordon,  transferred  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Wendel  Burch  has  joined  the  United 
Press  to  cover  the  state  Legislature  at 
Carson  City.  Nev.  Burch  was  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Cal.)  Morning  Sun. 

Randall  Gould,  for  the  past  six  years 
correspondent  in  China  for  the  United 
Press,  has  been  transferred  to  the  U.  P. 
office  in  New  York.  E.  R.  Elkins,  re¬ 


cently  stationed  at  Manila,  has  sucrw«i-j 
Gould  as  head  of  the  U.  P.  bureau^ 
Shanghai,  the  Manila  post  being  fiiiS 
by  Reuel  Moore,  formerly  in  HonolZ 
International  News  Service  movd 
into  its  new  offices  in  the  Belber  Buil? 
ing.  Twenty-second  and  Arch  strJh 
Philadelphia,  Monday,  Feb.  2.  It  jj 
building  recently  completed  for 
Philadelphia  Daily  News.  E.  L.  Rawln 
is  Philadelphia  bureau  manager.  " 


L.  A.  Huston,  sales  director.  Inter- 
national  News  Service,  has  return^  to 
headquarters  office  in  New  York  after  a 
two-week  trip  which  took  him  to  (Jj. 
cago  and  other  mid-western  cities. 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  sports  and  sue- 
cial  writer.  International  News  Servitt 
was  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  this 
covering  the  speed  attempts  of  Captain 
Malcolm  Campbell.  Kilgallen  also^ 
tained  a  special  copyrighted  interview 
with  John  D.  Rockefeller. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

'T  J.  GILROY  has  acquired  complete 

•  control  of  the  Thertnopolis  (Wyo.) 
Independent-Record,  weekly.  Gilroy 
purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner  W 
H.  J.  Bowey. 

Pearsall  (Tex.)  Leader  has  been  sold 
^  E.  A.  Bosl  and  W.  C.  Fancher  to  J 
F.  Harris  and  D.  L.  Satterwhite  of  Wor¬ 
tham,  Tex. 

Stuart  M.  Jones,  associate  editor, 
Albion  (N.Y.)  Orleans  American  and 
Weekly  News,  on  Feb.  1  purchased  the 
Ai>on  (N.Y.)  News  and  Avon  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Merle  Jones,  now  of  the  staff, 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times-Herald,  wili 
replace  Stuart  Jones,  his  brother,  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  at  Albion. 

Franklin  (N.  C.)  Press  recently  was 
purchased  by  Blackburn  W.  Johnson 
from  S.  A.  Harris.  Johnson  formerly 
was  with  papers  and  news  agencies  in 
New  York  City,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
recently  on  the  staff  of  the  AshevSli 
(N.C.)  Times  and  Citizen. 

Arcadia  (Cal.)  Tribune,  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  Vance  V.  Boyce,  to  A,  G. 
Eisfeler  of  Alhambra,  Cal.  Patrick 
Lloyd  will  continue  as  city  editor. 

Morrilton  (Ark.)  Unit  was  purchased 
Jan.  31  by  C.  W.  Todd  and  son,  (jeorp 
Todd,  former  publisher  of  the  Russell- 
rrille  (Ark.)  Tribune.  The  Unit  has  been 
published  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Mostert. 

Horace  Briston  has  bought  the  Pin 
(Cal.)  News  from  Carl  F.  Blaker. 

Van  Horn  (Tex.)  Advocate  weekly, 
recently  published  by  C.  J.  Warren,  has 
been  sold  to  Carl  Garner  of  Porter,  a 
former  owner  of  the  paper. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Fremont  (Ne’n.)  Tribune,  A2-m 

annual  Prosperity  and  Agricultural 
edition,  Saturday,  Jan.  31. 

Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig.,  annual 
industrial  review,  18  pages,  Jan.  25. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  annual 
edtion,  88  pages,  Jan.  18. 

New  York  Journal  of  Comntme. 
1931  textile  edition,  54  pages,  Jan.  29. 

Fullerton  (Cal.)  Nexos  Tribune,  4W 
anniversary  number,  36  pages,  Jan.  28 
Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times,  “SO  Years 
of  Progress’’  edition,  56  pages. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  annual  edition. 
86  pages,  Jan.  18. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Jan.  IJ 
special  28-page  automobile  show  section 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  24-page  fumifurt 
edition,  Jan.  22. 

Portland  (Me.)  Swulay  Telegram,  vi- 
tomobile  edition,  Jan.  25,  32  pages. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday  Uni^ 
Repttblican,  automobile  show  section 
Jan.  25,  22  pages. 

Independence  (Mo.) 
page  section  devoted  to  the  “4-H  mov^ 
ment,  Jan.  15. 

Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune,  thirt 
annual  “Tapeline  Review’’  Number, 
pages.  Jan.  17. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Couranf,  J®*’’.  _ 
three  special  automobile  show  secti 
(36  pages). 

Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  auto¬ 
mobile  edition,  Jan.  24,  26  pages. 
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OHIO  WRITERS  DEFEAT 
SECRET  MEETINGS 

Legitlative  Correspondents  Get  House 

Members  to  Reconsider  Action 
Closing  Committee  Meetings 
to  Public 

By  \V.  C.  Howeixs 

President,  Ohio  Lef/islathe  Correspondents’ 
Assn. 

One  more  fight  for  freedom  and  rights 
of  the  press  was  won  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  recently.  The  battle  started 
when  the  proposed  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  rules  were  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Both  House  and  Senate  rules  for 
years  have  provided  that  all  committee 
“meetings”  should  be  <^»en  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Senate,  a  few  days  ago,  again 
re-enacted  this  rule.  In  the  House,  a 
“special  rules  committee"  was  named. 
This  committee  rendered  its  rejiort,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  "minor"  changes. 

During  the  debate,  and  just  before  the 
vote  on  adoption  of  the  rules  was  closed, 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association  discovered  that  the 
word  "hearings"  had  been  substituted  for 
the  word  “meetings”  in  the  rule  that 
heretofore  opened  all  parts  of  all  com¬ 
mittee  sessions  to  the  public,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  to  correspondents. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  lietween  a 
committee  "hearing”  and  a  committee 
"meeting."  “hearing”  necessarily  is 
open  to  the  public.  Speakers  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  assembly  appear  for  or 
against  a  measure.  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  “hearing,”  a  committee  “meeting” 
is  held.  Members  express  their  views 
if  anv  and  vote,  if  a  vote  is  called  for. 
A  bill  may  be  reported  out  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  it  pass,  or  that  it  not 
pass.  It  may  be  reported  out  with  no 
recommendations.  Or — and  of  course 
this  is  the  danger  point — it  may  he  held 
in  committee,  to  smother  and  die.  or 
teeth  may  be  pulled  by  amendments. 
Under  the  proposed  rule,  a  majority  of 
any  House  committee  could  declare  an 
executive  meeting  and  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  (}{  the  press  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded. 

L'nder  the  assurance  of  the  majority 
floor  leader  that  there  was  no  material 
change  in  the  rules,  the  House,  without 
much  debate,  adopted  them,  viva  voce. 

■After  adjournment,  meml>er.s  of  the 
correspondents  association  called  atten¬ 
tion  of  various  members  to  what  had  in 
realitv  been  accomplished.  No  repre¬ 
sentative  was  asked  to  take  anv  action, 
by  any  member  of  the  association.  The 
movement  to  reconsider  adoption  of  the 
rules  was  spontaneous.  At  the  next  ses¬ 
sion.  the  necessary  motion  was  made, 
and  carried  by  a  vote  of  114  to  8. 

•An  amendment  was  proposed,  assuring 
“meetings”  open  to  the  public,  and  it 
was  approved,  68  to  5.1. 

MAGAZINE  APPOINTS 

The  R'ttai  R'rith  Maqazinc.  Cincin¬ 
nati.  has  appointed  as  its  Middle  West¬ 
ern  reoresentatives  Rhodes  and  Leisen- 
ring  Company,  Chicago. 


WLNSTED  NATURALIST  GIVEN 
"BIRTHDAY”  PARTY 

LOUIS  TIMOTHY  STONE,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  tlie  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Citizen  and  creator  of  the 
“WinsteiL  Conn.,”  dateline  “uniiat- 
ural”  history  stories,  was  honored 
at  a  banquet  given  in  Winsted  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  Jan.  17,  by  employes 
of  the  paper. 

Because  of  Mr.  Stone’s  tendency 
to  call  a  spade  two  hearts,  the 
hosts  chilled  the  affair  a  birthday 
party  mainly  because  it  wasn't 
Mr.  Stone’s  birthday.  In  reality, 
the  party  was  in  reciprocation  for 
the  clambake  Mr.  Stone  gives  an¬ 
nually  at  his  Highland  Lake  cot¬ 
tage  to  all  employes  of  the  Citizen 
Printing  Company. 

Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  Citizen 
editor,  William  Simmers,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  job  plant,  Leo 
McMahon,  Jack  Farrell,  Russell 
Starks  and  Philip  Gray  proposed 
toasts  and  made  speeches. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

SECOND  weekly  newspaper  for 
Lame.sa.  Tex.,  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Dau’son  County  Courier  with 
joe  Alexander,  formerly  with  the 
Lamesa  Reporter  as  editor  and  publisher. 

Lowell  Hogue,  former  Russell,  Kan., 
newspaper  man,  has  established  the  Rus¬ 
sell  County  Xetk's.  which  he  now  is  pub¬ 
lishing  at  'Talmo,  Kan. 

J  .A  new  agricultural  journal,  Miehinan 
l-arni  and  Home,  was  established  re¬ 
cently  at  Woodland,  Mich.,  by  James  R. 
Meadows. 

.Medina  (Tex.)  Liqht,  weekly,  has 
been  la'uncbed  with  VV.  C.  Swinney  ;is 
editor  and  publisher. 

.Vonealk  (Conn.)  RuUetin,  a  24-page 
weekly  which  is  distributed  free,  made 
its  first  apiK'arance  Jan.  24. 

Hifih  Point  (N.C.)  Piedmont  Citizen. 
weekly,  made  its  appearance  recently. 
George  B.  Craven  is  editor  and  Dan  R. 
Schroeder  business  manager. 

TO  SELL  EQUIPMENT 

Sealetl  bids  will  lie  received  by  Can- 
cellor  Backes  in  the  Chancery  Court  in 
Newark,  N.  J..  on  the  property  of  the 
Washington  Publishing  Company  and 
the  Nett'ark  (N.J.)  Free  Press  which 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on 
Jan.  14.  The  Washington  Publishing 
Company  publishes  the  .Vcrc  Jersey 
I'reie  Zeitunq.  (ierman  language  news¬ 
paper.  While  the  Free  Press,  which  was 
but  six  months  old,  was  suspended  with 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  the  Ger¬ 
man  paper  has  continued.  A  further 
stay  of  two  weeks  was  given  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  Tuesday. 

HAS  SAFETY  FEATURE 

The  Russell  Service  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  a  new'  weekly  feature  on 
"Safer  Driving."  The  syndicate  special¬ 
izes  in  automobile  features. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Ontario  associated  dail¬ 
ies,  at  its  annual  convention  last 
week,  elected  these  officers:  President, 
Allan  Holmes,  Galt  Reporter;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Howard  Fleming,  Owen  Sound 
Sun-Times ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
C.  D.  Dingman,  Stratford  Reacon-Her- 
ald  ( re-elected ) . 

Walter  Myers,  speaker  of  the  Indiana 
House,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  annual  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Ix- 
Di.ANA  Democratic  FIditorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  held  Feb.  19,  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel  in  Indianapolis.  Dick 
Heller,  editor,  Decatur  Democrat,  is 
president  of  the  group. 

Richard  WoikI  has  taken  over  the 
duties  of  reporting  the  1931  state  legis¬ 
lature  for  the  Nebraska  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  replaces  Ole  Buck,  field 
secretary  of  the  association,  who  is  de¬ 
voting  liis  time  to  that  work. 

SoiTH  Texas  Press  Association, 
with  187  members,  is  now  claimed  to  be 
the  “world's  largest  district  press  asso- 
ciatiem,”  Fred  Herndon,  secretary,  said 
after  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  in  San  Antonio,  called  to  arrange 
a  program  for  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  at  San  Antonio,  .April  24-25. 
J.  I.ittleton  Tally,  Goliad  .4dpance- 
Guard,  heads  the  association. 

E.  F.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Zumhrota 
(Minn.)  Neti'S,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  GcKinHUE  Cocnty  Eiutorial  As- 
scktation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  recently.  August  H.  Ol¬ 
son,  Red  U’inq  Daily  F.aqie.  was  named 
vice-president,  L.  G.  F>ickson,  Cannon 
Falls  Reacon,  secretary,  and  O.  W.  Hen¬ 
nings,  U'anaminqo  Progress,  treasurer. 
Directors  elected  were  O.  B.  Strand, 
Kenyon  Xcu's,  and  Gerald  R.  Asfalg, 
Goodhue  County  Tribune. 

At  the  l()7th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  Typcx.raphical  Sckiety,  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  24,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected :  President. 
l,aurence  C.  Donovan;  secretary.  Earle 
W.  Dadmuii ;  collector,  William  J. 
Thomas;  treasurer,  Charles  H.  Phinney. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  BUILD,  WHY  NOT  DO  IT  NOW? 

and 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  — 

Low  Building  Costs. 

Improving  your  plant  while  your  old  plant  and  its  executives  are  not  working  on 
peak  production. 

Saving  money  in  construction  and  operating  costs  by  employing  the  organization 
responsible  for  the  following  newspaper  plants. 

BEACON  NEWS 

HOUSTON  PRESS 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 

NEWARK  ADVOCATE 
CINCINNATI  POST 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

AKRON  TIMES  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  TELEGRAM 

YOUNGSTOWN  TELEGRAM 
ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

ROYAL  OAK  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE  A  JOURNAL 

You  will  be  making  a  REAL  INVESTMENT  if  you  engage  our  organization  to  solve  your 
plant  problems. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT 

(Formerty  Howell  A  Thomas) 

3868  Carnegie  ATe.,  Cleveland,  O. 


George  Butts  of  the  Mareeline 
recently  was  elected  president  of  tlv 
Northwest  Missouri  Pri-:ss  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  meeting  at  St.  Joseph.  ()th» 
officers  are:  Jack  Stapleton,  Stanbtrr\ 
Headlight,  first  vice-president;  Jeff  i 
Roark,  Richmond  .\Iissouri(m,  second 
vice-president ;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Ford. 
Maryville,  secretary  and  B.  J.  ffiess, 
ll'eston.  Chronicle,  treasurer.  '  ’ 

More  than  S4,t)0()  has  been  raised  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Advertisixo 
for  the  promotion  of  its  Home  Improve¬ 
ments  campaign  which  it  is  conductinc 
as  a  business  stimulation  and  unemploy. 
ment  relief  measure.  Paid  newspaper 
space,  and  other  media  are  being  used 

An  electrical  advertising  conference 
under  N'atio.nal  Fh.ECTRu  Lioht  As.so- 
iTATioN  sponsorship  will  be  held  at  the 
Westinghouse  Lighting  Institute,  in  Xeu 
York,  Feb.  25-27.  K.  A.  Mills,  Xe* 
York  F'dison  Company,  has  Ix-en  ap¬ 
pointed  general  chairman  and  \V.  T 
Blackwell,  Public  Service  Electric  and 
Gas  Company  of  New  Jersey,  vice- 
chairman. 

Lynn  (Xlass.)  Press  Club  staged  its 
annual  ladies'  night  and  banquet  at 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  Jan.  29.  Among  the 
siH*akers  were  Osman  W.  Brown,  Boston 
Herald;  Henry  J.  Collins,  Boston  Globe; 
John  J.  McManus,  Ro.ston  Record,  and 
John  H.  Flynn  and  William  |.  Carritte. 
Boston  .Imerican.  George  K.  Sprague, 
president  of  the  club,  was  master  of  cere- 


SUSPENSIONS 

ROSHOLT  (Wis.)  Community  Press. 

published  the  last  four  years  by 
W.  M.  Schwartze,  has  suspended. 

Reaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Dodge  Count]; 
Eeho,  which  has  been  published  since 
last  July  as  a  morning  daily  by  Gran¬ 
ville  Lyon  and  Thomas  F.  Moore,  has 
suspended. 

Creedle  (Col.)  Candle,  weekly,  estab¬ 
lished  38  years  ago,  has  suspended. 

.  Ispen  (f'ol.)  Times,  weekly,  formerly 
a  daily,  has  suspended  after  45  years  of 
existence. 


What  Your  Stereo  Room 
Has  Been  Seeking  Many  Years — 

L  MAT  that  will  give  maximum  depth  with 
^  minimum  pressure;  pliability  with  durabil- 
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METRO 

SERIES 


The  Metro  Series  Comprise  Four  Weights  and  a  Complete  Range  of  Sizes  from  6  to  36  Point 


METROBLACK  and  METROLITE 

Metroblack  and  Metrolite  are  combined  in  two  letter  matrices  in  sizes  from  6  to  H  point 


This  husky  face,  the  heaviest  member  of  the 
Metro  series,  is  excellent  for  display  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  for  effects  where  mass 
weight  is  needed.  Though  the  face  is  black 
and  attention-compelling,  the  basic  design 
of  the  letters  is  such  as  to  insure  readability. 


Metrolite  is  a  companion  face  to,  and  lighter 
"echo”  of,  Metroblack.  Its  letters  are  freely 
drawn,  with  an  interesting  variation  of  ac¬ 
cent.  Each  is  so  terminated  as  to  lead  into  the 
next  gracefully,  bringing  uncommon  legibil¬ 
ity  to  all  forms  and  varieties  of  composition. 


METROTHIN  and  METROMEDIUM 

Metrothin  and  Metromedium  are  combined  in  two  letter  matrices  in  sizes  from  6  to  H  point 


For  the  smart  flair  of  fashion,  the  dainty,  delicate 
appeal  to  femi ni ni  ty  and  the  al  lusiveness  of  style  so 
desired  in  correct  typography,  Metrothin  is  a  face 
almost  without  a  peer  among  the  new  sans  serifs. 
Like  other  members  of  the  Metro  series  it  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  complete  size  range,  from  6  to  36  point. 


The  medium  weight  of  this  face  makes  it  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  varied  purposes.  It  is  a  trifle  more 
compact  than  Metroblack,  yet  may  be  freely  used 
for  intermediate  advertising  display  as  well  as  for 
body  matter  on  many  different  types  of  work.  Its 
companion  face  is  Metrothin,  shown  at  left. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CHICAGO  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

_ _ I  "I _ 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIMEN  BOOKLET  SHOWING  ALL  SIZES 

METRO 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

OF  METRO 

METRO 

THE  WORLD 

METRO 

METRO 

METRO 
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OVH  Voi^ 

or  L  etters 


66^  HE  application  of  modern  art  to 
the  making  and  selling  of  goods 
has  been  adopted  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  judgment,”  says  Ernest  Elmo  Cal¬ 
kins,  advertising  expert,  in  his  foreword 
to  Frank  H.  Young’s  second  book, 
“Modern  Advertising  Art”  (Covici- 
Friedc,  publishers;  $7,.')0).  “Not  all  the 
freaky  and  disorderly  layouts  which 
clutter  up  the  pages  of  advertising  me¬ 
diums  are  modern  or  even  art.  Mr, 
Young  has  analyzed  the  principles  and 
practices  of  this  new  genre,  and  pointed 
out  where  and  in  what  way  and  to  what 
kinds  of  advertising  it  may  be  applied.” 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  striking 
collection  of  modernistic  examples  of 
drawings,  photographs,  unusual  typog¬ 
raphy,  unified  by  the  author’s  accompany¬ 
ing  comment.  A  section  devoted  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  points  out  the  artistic 
difficulties  caused  by  high  speed  of  presses, 
the  printing  quality  of  newspaper,  the 
lack  of  color,  and  the  impracticability 
of  fine-screen  half-tones,  but  goes  on 
to  show  examples  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  skilfully  executed  to  prevent 
poor  printing. 

“The  mere  use  of  blacks  in  type,  bor¬ 
ders  or  pictures,  does  not  by  any  means 
achieve  modernism,”  says  Mr.  Young  in 
the  newspaper  section.  “A  ‘blond’  de¬ 
sign  will  sometimes  express  the  spirit  of 
modernism  just  as  emphatically.” 

Several  advertisements  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  are  reproduced  as  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  modernism  in  department  store 
copy. 

Other  sections  of  the  book  deal  with 
illustrations  in  color,  posters,  book 
jackets. 

Answering  the  question,  “What  is 
modern  art?”  Mr.  Young  answers  in 
the  first  chapter  by  laying  down  these 
principles:  Modernism  does  not  counte¬ 
nance  the  detailed  perfection  of  realism, 
it  is  truthful  and  penetrating,  not  limited 
by  precedent,  and  has  no  use  for  the 
commonplace.  It  omits  all  trifles,  super¬ 
fluities,  and  irrelevancies,  and  uses  dis¬ 
tortion  when  it  helps  to  secure  a  more 
expressive  form. 

*  *  * 

Yl^  E  too  often  think  of  advertising  as 
”  being  an  American  monopoly,  and 
of  humor  as  being  our  native  birthright. 
Indeed  I  have  heard  the  solemn  assevera¬ 
tion  that  the  presence  of  occasional 
humor  in  our  advertising  (Rogers  Peet, 
for  example)  was  justified  by  our  unique 
and  ever-present  national  sense  of  humor. 
To  correct  this  notion  read  a  book  just 
imported  by  Macmillan — or  read  it  for 
fun,  since  that  is  more  profitable  than 
an  attempt  to  change  misapprehensions 
of  national  psychologv.  The  title  is 
“Let’s  Forget  Business”:  The  Commen¬ 
taries  of  Fortnum  &  Mason  (A.  &  C. 
Black,  Ltd.,  London)  and  it  is  made  up 
of  the  light  and  fantastic  promotion  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  great  British  purveyor  who 
makes  fun  of  his  reputation  and  exag¬ 
gerates  the  deliciousness  and  rarity  of 
his  jams  and  jellies,  his  teas  and  biscuits, 
turtle  soup  and  port  wine  and  plum  pud¬ 
ding.  Any  selection  is  invidious,  but 
maybe  you  will  like  the  picture  of  Canni¬ 
bals  exchanging  a  captured  Brigadier 
for  a  tin  of  our  Curried  Rabbit;  or 
.American  Pilgrims  visiting  our  Ready- 
to-Serve  Cocktails ;  or  pastry  cook  over¬ 
taken  by  remorse  after  eating  all  his 
own  biscuits.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
American  business  man,  especially  the 
promotion  varietv,  takes  himself  too 
seriously? — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

A  CONCISE  and  interesting  history 
of  early  printing  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  “The  First 
Printing  in  Nova  Scotia,”  recently  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Printing  Rcr'i'crt*  of 
Canada  by  the  Eyncourt  Press,  Chicago. 
It  is  written  by  Douglas  C.  McMur- 
trie.  .  .  .  .Another  pamphlet  received 
by  this  department  explains  the  function 
of  the  Lutheran  News  bureau  of  eastern 


Pennsylvania  in  bettering  the  Imder- 
standing  of  the  press  by  ministers.  The 
publication  tells  what  the  bureau  is  and 
gives  suggestions  as  to  how  ministers 
may  best  cooperate  with  it.  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  bureau  are  in  the  Muhlen- 
l)erg  Building,  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  “The 
Portrait  of  a  Pioneer  Printer,”  the  story 
of  James  G.  Edwards,  an  obscure  Illinois 
editor,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  in  pamphlet  form.  _  Although 
reproduced  mainly  for  its  historical  in¬ 
terest,  the  short  biography  of  this 
printer,  who  after  failing  in  a  New  York 
journalism  enterprise,  packed  up  a  few 
fonts  of  type  and  trudged  westwards, 
eventually  establishing  the  Jacksonville 
U’estem  Observer,  is  packed  with  human 
interest. — J.  W.  P. 

*  «  * 

^HE  College  Fraternity  Editors  Asso- 
•*-  ciation  has  recently  published  “The 
Fraternity  Editor’s  Handbook,”  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  useful  compilation  of  data 
for  use  in  the  field  of  fraternity  publi¬ 
cations.  The  book  was  edited  by  Leland 
F.  Leland,  editor  of  The  Teke  of  Tau 
Kappa  Epsilon,  and  contains  articles  on 
specific  subjects  by  editors  of  other  fra¬ 
ternity  magazines.  The  book  is  well 
bound,  well  illustrated  and  attractively 
printed. — J.  W.  P. 

»  •  * 

Temple  university  was  started 

as  an  extension  of  very  practical  night 
school  training,  and  so  it  is  appropriate 
that  Frederick  H.  Lund,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Temple,  is  author  of  a 
new  and  practical  book  entitled  “Emo¬ 
tions  of  Men”  (Whittlesey  House,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill).  Can  the  advertiser  or  the 
newspaper  man,  both  dealing  so  exclu¬ 
sively  with  human  emotions,  learn  any¬ 
thing  from  the  new  psychology?  Not 
much,  ordinarily;  but  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  usual  from  this  psychologist, 
l)ecause  he  writes  simply  and  clearly  with 
only  occasional  lapses  into  the  special¬ 
ist’s  technical  jargon. — R,  W. 

*  *  * 

'^WO  books  by  Mary  Graham  Bon- 
ner,  who  writes  a  daily  children’s 
story  syndicated  by  the  Associated  Press 
Feature  Service,  have  been  published  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Macauley  Company:  “The 
Magic  Universe”  and  “A  Hundred  Trips 
to  Storyland.”  Miss  Bonner’s  juvenile 
books  are  well  known  for  the  care  she 
takes  in  their  preparation,  and  the  lucid¬ 
ity  of  her  style.  She  was  for  several 
years  with  the  Nerv  York  Sim,  and  is  a 
steady  contributor  to  numerous  children’s 
periodicals. — J.  W.  P. 


ON  A.N.P.A.  ROSTER 

The  South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel  has  been  elected  to  membership 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 


1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CAMERAMEN  ENTERTAIN  STARS  REFUSED  TO  PAY  TAX 


Many  Celebrities  in  Crowd  of  2,500 

at  New  York  Photographers*  Ball 

Movie  stars,  theatrical  stars  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  figured  prominently  in 
many  a  front  page  story  hobnobbed  with 
the  men  who  take  their  pictures,  at  the 
second  annual  ball  of  the  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  New  York  in  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  Jan.  23.  About 
2,500  persons  crowded  into  the  two  ball¬ 
rooms  and  several  smaller  reception 
rooms. 

A  feature  of  the  party  was  a  half- 
hour  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide  hook¬ 
up  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

Among  the  outstanding  persons  who 
entertained  or  were  introduced  to  the 
gathering  and  to  the  public  over  the 
radio  were  Helen  Morgan,  Map^  Pick- 
ford.  Archduke  Leopold,  Maurice  Che¬ 
valier,  Primo  Camera  and  Harry  K. 
Thaw. 

Martin  J.  McEvilly,  of  the  Daily 
News  and  president  of  the  association, 
was  chief  host.  Those  on  the  ball  com¬ 
mittee  were  Phil  Levine,  News;  (Jene 
Cugnet,  Evening  Post;  Charles  Hoff, 
Daily  Mirror;  William  McKevitt,  Even¬ 
ing  Journal;  Anthonv  Lanza,  Levick 
Service;  Victor  Twyman,  News;  Wil¬ 
liam  Greene,  Evening  World;  Ralph 
Morgan,  News;  George  Alexander,  Wide 
World;  Ellis  Edmunds,  Acme  News 
Photos;  William  Hoff,  News;  Walter 
Ranzin,  News;  Bob  Seelig,  Evening 
Graphic. 


CHRISTIAN  HERALD  A  MONTHLY 

With  publication  of  the  March  issue, 
which  has  just  come  from  the  presses, 
the  Christian  Herald  has  become  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  weekly.  The 
change  was  made,  according  to  Dr.  Dan¬ 
iel  A.  Poling,  editor,  in  order  to  permit 
publication  of  longer  articles  and  make 
the  paper  brighter.  The  March  issue 
totaled  80  pages.  The  subscription  price 
remains  unchanged. 


Mobile  Reporter,  Found  Guilty  uj 
Fined,  Upheld  by  High  Court 

J.  Frank  Gordy,  city  hall  reporter  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  who  reewth 
refused  to  pay  a  new  $5  head  tax  levied 
on  all  Mobile  residents  between  21  jod 
60  years  of  age,  and  was  found  guilty 
and  fined  in  recorder’s  court,  recently 
carried  the  case  to  the  circuit  court 
where  the  lower  court’s  decision  was 
reversed. 

The  Mobile  Press  had  been  waging  a 
fight  against  the  head  tax,  and  Goi^, 
in  his  rounds  at  the  city  hall,  had  re^ 
peatedly  told  the  collector  that  he  would 
not  pay  the  tax.  He  was  the  first  Mobile 
resident  served  for  violation  of  the  or¬ 
dinance. 


HANDBILL  LAW  UPHELD 

The  Wisconsin  supreme  court  recently 
upheld  Milwaukee’s  ordinance  against 
distribution  of  handbills  and  other 
printed  matter  on  the  streets.  Counsel 
for  two  defendants,  fined  for  distribut¬ 
ing  Communistic  propaganda  in  printed 
form,  argued  that  the  ordinance  was  suf- 
ficiently  broad  to  prevent  sale  of  news¬ 
papers,  but  the  court  refused  to  hold 
with  him. 


RADIO  PERMIT  DISAPPROVED 

Application  of  the  Enquirer-News 
Company,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  oper¬ 
ator  of  Station  WELL,  for  a  renewal 
of  the  station  license  should  be  denied, 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  has  been 
advised  by  Elmer  W.  Pratt,  an  exam¬ 
iner  on  the  commission  staff.  The  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  newspa^r  has  IS  days  in 
which  to  file  exceptions  to  the  examiner's 
report. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  SERIAL 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  syndicat¬ 
ing  “One  Girl  Found,”  a  novel  by  Robert 
D.  Andrews,  of  the  News  staff.  Illustra¬ 
tions  are  by  News  staff  artists.  The 
story  is  in  33  instalments. 
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SATISFACTION 

IF— 

you  want  the  satisfaction  which  comes  with  good 
work  well  done;  if  you  want  a  dry  mat  that  can  be 
depended  upon  for  day  in  and  day  out  performance 

THEN— 

we  respectfully  suggest  that  you  order  a  case  of 
Certified  Dry  Mats  now.  Such  a  demonstration  in 
your  own  plant,  under  your  own  working  conditions 
will  appeal  to  you  so  that  you  will  want  to  use 
Certifieds  regularly. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  pricel 
It  pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  siereofypinq  use  Cerfified  Dry 

MADE  IN  THE  U.^'  \. 
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Gives  the  Foreman  What  He  Wants  When  He  Wants  It' 


For  NINE  Years 

Intertype’s  W-I-D-E  34' 

SIDE  MAGAZINE  h 
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Intertype’s  three-magazine  side  unit 
(above)  is  very  popular  in  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms.  Each  magazine  has  34  chan¬ 
nels,  wide  enough  for  the  largest  matrices 
made  for  line  composing  machines.  Changes 
from  one  magazine  to  another,  and  replace¬ 
ments  of  magazines,  are  made  very  quickly 
and  easily,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page. 


The  picture  above  shows  Intertype’s  side 
maga-ine  power  keyboard  —  an  exclusive 
feature.  Note  its  convenient  position  — 
practically  an  extension  of  the  main  key¬ 
board.  Note  also  the  auxiliary  spaceband 
key,  between  the  two  keyboards.  The  side 
keyboard  has  the  same  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement  as  the  main  keyboard,  and  the 
same  light  touch  and  instant  response. 

The  advantage  of  this  keyboard  is  that 
the  operator  always  has  instant  command 
of  all  matrices  in  both  main  and  side  maga¬ 
zines.  He  can  operate  both  keyboards  simul- 
t*neously — as,  for  instance,  when  large 
Mps  are  run  in  a  side  magazine,  with  the 
lower  case  in  a  main  magazine.  There  are 
no  special  keys  to  be  manipulated,  and  com¬ 
position  of  large  display  is  practically  as 
«*sy  as  straight  text  composition. 

Intertype  wide-channel  side  magazines. 
With  auxiliary  power  keyboard,  have  en¬ 
abled  many  newspapers  to  effect  substan¬ 
tial  savings  in  cost  of  setting  large  display 
and  head-letter  faces. 


Interiyp^  M„,lern  V  uIp  Tooth 
Walricri  Run  Smoothly  on 
9lher  Line  Compoging  Marhinpg 

aiz  s«l  In  Antique  Xo.  1  and  Ro<I„iil  Hold 


saving 


money  for  newspapers 


Nine  years  ago,  intertype  introduced  a  new 
34-channel  side  magazine,  with  channels  spaced 
to  accommodate  the  largest  matrices  made  for  line 
composing  machines.  With  this  magazine  the  com¬ 
position  of  large  display  and  head-letter  faces — up 
to  full-size  36  point  bold  or  60  point  bold  condensed — 
is  practically  as  easy  as  straight  text  composition. 
Hundreds  of  newspapers  have  benefited  by  the  sub¬ 
stantial  economies  thus  effected.  A  list  of  newspapers 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Intertype  composition  of  display  eliminates  hand 
setting  and  distribution.  It  speeds  up  production  of 
ads  and  heads  at  times  when  every  second  counts. 
Intertype  wide-channel  side  magazines  have  played 
a  large  part  in  providing  these  advantages  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Intertype’s  side  magazine  power  keyboard  is  an¬ 
other  important  factor.  It  gives  the  operator  instant 
command  of  all  matrices  in  both  main  and  side  maga¬ 
zines.  When  setting  large  sizes,  with  the  lower  case 
in  a  main  magazine  and  the  caps  in  a  side  magazine, 
the  operator  works  continuously  and  without  inter¬ 
ruptions. 

Investigate  Intertype’s  wide  auxiliary  magazines 
and  power  keyboard.  The  nearest  Intertype  Office 
will  send  you  complete  information,  on  request. 


Shifting 

Magazines 


(flanging 

Magazines 


I  THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 

Mj  INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130 

iij  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152 

^  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street; 

=  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto ;  London,  and  Berlin 

=  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

yj _ 
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"Y^rE  REPRODUCE  Opposite  a  full  page  ad- 
vertisement  of  the  ‘Minneapolis  Tribune 
which  appeared  in  a  number  of  large  city 
Dailies.  In  our  judgment  it  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  newspaper  advertising  and  strategy. 

Probably  there  isn’t  a  single  city  or  town 
that  hasn’t  its  sunshine  right  now.  Nor  is 
there  a  modern  advertiser  who  is  not  search¬ 
ing  for  prosperous  markets.  Dig  up  the  facts. 
Portray  them  vividly  .  .  .  and  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  and  revenue  will  follow. 

We  publish  this  advertisement  in  the  interest 
and  promotion  of  newspaper  advertising. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
220  EAST  42nd  STREET . NEW  YORK  CITY 


*The  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  not  a  customer  of  International  Paper  Company 
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Advertising  Vire at 

The  Land 
of  Milk  and  Money! 

MINNESOTA  ....  THE  DAKOTAS  ....  MONTANA 


By  FREDEKICK  B.  MVPPHY 

rubtilher  TrikmM 

UtmmMtolii, 

€HFRE  arc  tome  queer  ideal  abroad  ia 
thii  land  about  the'iarmcr. 

Front  page  news  reveali  Congreii  agitating  for 
a  huge  farm  relief  bill— and  the  Sales  Manager 
pint  crepe  on  the  Northwest  territory. 

Back  page  ncwi  advises  that  wheat  has  hit  a 
new  “low" — and  the  manufacturer  says  close  the 
Mioneapolil  branch  and  shift  the  force  elsewhere. 

It's  easy  for  headline  hunters  to  get  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  Northwestern  farmer.  Extremely 
easy.  For  from  youth  to  a  tunny  old  age  the  mind's 
eye  has  photographed  that  great  quartette  of  states 
—Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Mon¬ 
tana— as  “the  granary  of  the  nation."  And  the 
farmer  as  the  national  ploughman  and  grain 
producer. 

In  consequence,  when  grain  prices  are  depressed 
below  commodity  prices  the  average  manufacturer 
erases  the  Farm  States  as  a  potential  buyer  from  his 
sales  picture.  Because  he  can  only  visualize  them 
as  growers  0/  yiain. 

Nosv  for  the  Irsie  facti: 

The  wheal  crop  harvested  in  Minnesota,  ihp 
Dakotas  and  Montana  brought  in  192V— a  fairly 
normal  year— $178,465,000. 

Impressive  figures,  but— 

The  income  from  “COW. SOW. HEN 
SHEEP"  was  $807,549,0001 

MORE  THAN  FOUR  AND  ONE-HALF 
TIMES  THE  INCOME  from  wheatl 

Minnesota,  the  greatest  flour  milling  state  in 
the  union,  got  $21, 000,000  for  her  wheat. .  .but  she 
got  $125,600,000  for  her  hne  creamery  butler.  Her 
total  dairy  nroducts  brought  $  1 90,000,000— or 
NINE  Tl.MES  her  wheat  incomcl 

Minnesota  produces  60^  uf  the  iron  ore  mined 
in  .\merica.  And  in  192*^  this  tonnage  returned 
$90,948,000.  But  the  Minnesota  "COW  SUW- 
hen  comhinatinn  produced  more  th.in  $400,000,- 
000  oroverFOUR  TIMES  theirun  ore  income! 

-^nd  .Ma's  little  red  hen  laid  in  the  Northwest 
•  great  golden  egg  worth  $1 15,131,000-ample 
funds  from  which  to  purchase  millinery,  hncry. 


and  the  thousand  and  one  things  1  woman  desires 
for  home  and  self. 

The  entire  gold  production  of  the  world  last 
year  was  approximately  $400,000,000 — but  the 
Northwest's  “COW.SOW-HEN"  income  was 
$807,549,000.  Or  twice  the  world's  gold  production. 

Coupled  with  these  amazing  figures  is  the  facs 
that  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  in  every  market, 
the  prices  of  livestock  and  its  by-products  are 
above  those  of  merchandise. 

Therefore,  on  an  exchange  basis,  the  farmer’s 
pound  of  livestock  produce  is  actually  worth  more 
than  a  pound  of  merchandise. 

So  the  true  picture  is  that  the  Northwest  is  pros¬ 
perous,  her  towns  are  prosperous,  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  through  which  most  of  this  wealth  flows,  it 
prosperous— and  so  a  sound,  responsive  customer 
for  dependable  manufactured  articles — whether 
in  the  form  of  automobiles  or  in  tooth  paste. 

The  man  within  the  city's  four  walls 
hat  lost  tight  of  the  trends  in  agriculture. 

He  has  failed  to  take  inro  consideration 
diversified  farming.  Actually  the  farmer 
has  a  "line"  as  diversified  as  the  average 
manufacturer.  True,  this  was  not  always 
to— and  even  today  there  are  still  farmers 
gambling  on  a  single  product.  Bui  the 
old  order  is  rapidly  passing — like  the 
biiRalo  from  the  plains. 

By  diversified  farming  the  Northsvest 
farmer  has  in  7  years  increased  his  an¬ 
nual  income  f rom  $926,950,000  to  $1,588,- 
1 16,000.  And  that  billion  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars  market  it  ripe  in  harvesting. 


This  most  ^favorable  result  did  not 
happen  by  chance..  In  1921  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  saw  that  unless  radical 
changes  were  made  to  help  the  Farmer 
he  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  So 
with  the  help  of  Bankers  of  Wall  Street 
and  industrial  leaders  of  the  East  and  the 
.Middle  West— a  gigantic  fund  of  $1 10,- 
000.000.  was  created,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
plete  organization  td  help  the  Noriliuest 
Farmers — with  the  results,  as  told  above 
and  as  shown  in  the  charts  on  this  page. 
Farmers  in  Minnesota,  Dakotas  and  .Mon¬ 


tana  have  been  helped  financially  and  have  be¬ 
come  better  business  men  through  the  education 
they  have  received  as  sVcII  as.the  financial  assist¬ 
ance  given.  This  uplift  movement  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  Key  That  Usslochs  the  Door— 

The  Minneapolsa  Tribune 

Not  only  has  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  edi¬ 
torially  and  otherwise  sponsored  and  organized  the 
diversified  farming  movement,  but  it  has  won  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  Northwest  business 
man  and  farmer  by  it. 

What  it  advertises  and  endorses  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  will  buy. 

Through  its  136,318  daily  circulation  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  covers  completely  this  vast 
regioirof  milk  and  money. 


72,222  of  its  175,362  Sunday  circulation  goes 
into  counties  where  most  fatmers  have  two  cars 
and  fat  bank  balances. 

The  Nlinneapolis  Tribune  has  the  largest  coun¬ 
try  coverage  of  any  Minneapolis  newspaper  'on 
Sunday.  Thus  it  deposits  the  seed  of  advertising 
in  the  soil  as  well  at  in  the  city  home. 

It  is  the  newspaper  for  the  Great  Northwest 
market.  A  market  that  has  immense  wegith  .  .  . 
great  stability  .  .  .  and  prosperity  now.  There 
are  no  idle  factories  or  two-days-a-wcek  shifts  on 
the  farm  I 

A  strong  sales  and  advertising  campaign  now 
in  the  Northwest  will  "bring  iiome  the  bacon." 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  local  staff  at  -well  at 
our  New  York  representatives  will  help  you  plan 
and  merchandise  it 


FOUR  GRAPHIC  CHARTS  WHICH  SHOW  HOW  THE  NORTHWEST  HAS 
ACHIEVED  HIGH  BUYING  POWER  FROM  THE  "COW-SOW-HEN-SHEEP " 


Send  far  the  story  of  the  aresst  comeiach  of  agriculture — tO  years'  frogress  of  Northuest  farming  in  Minnesota — the  Dakotas— Montana — /92/-WJ/.  Free  to 
any  interested  advertiser  ar  advertising  agency,  .iddress  JOIf^  B.  frOODfV  ARD,  ISC.^  110  East  4dd  St.,  A  eu*  York  City.  Telephone  Ashland  4-2770,  N  ew  York 
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Advertising  Agencies 

WESTINGHOUSE  DRIVE 
STARTS  IN  CHICAGO 

Opening  of  Salecrooms  for  Refriger* 
ator*  Accompanied  bjr  Full-Page 
Newspaper  Copy — Campaign  Will 
Assume  Nation-Wide  Proportions 


Westinghouse  refrigerator  advertising 
has  started  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
coincident  with  the  opening  of  sales¬ 
rooms,  allotting  of  distributorships  and 
fixing  of  quotas,  and  will  soon  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  nation-wide  coopera¬ 
tive  newspaper  advertising  campaign. 

The  first  piece  of  copy  ran  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Sews  Jan.  l.S.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  page  in  the  Tribune  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday.  Last  Friday  saw  the 
third  advertisement  ap])earing  in  the 
American.  The  size  in  each  case  was 
one  full  page. 

The  advertising  copy  is  featured  by 
announcement  of  the  opening  of  Chicago 
display  rooms  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Chicago  distributor,  Frank  H._  Johnson- 
Son-Crowen,  Inc.  The  sales  display  and 
general  offices  of  the  company  occupy 
10.000  square  feet  of  the  Guilders’  build¬ 
ing  and  the  showrooms  were  made  as  at¬ 
tractive  and  complete  as  possible.  The 
advertising  copy  constituted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  display  rooms  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  first  copy  was  gratifying. 
Mr.  Johnson  estimated  attendance  on  the 
first  two  days  at  7.000.  While  many 
were  there  by  invitation  through  letter, 
the  majority  was  drawn  through  the 
newspaper  advertising  and  convinced 
Mr.  Johnson  of  the  efficacy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Announcement  is  expected  soon  on  the 
complete  plan  of  dealer- factory  adver¬ 
tising,  which  is  being  directed  through 
Henri.  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 


Snyder  &  Gebhart,  New  Agency 

A.  A.  Snyder  and  Lee  Gebhart  have 
formed  an  advertising  agency  under  the 
name  of  Snyder  &  Gebhart,  at  47  West 
34th  street.  New  York.  Snyder  has 
done  special  work  for  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. :  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn;  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  ;  and  M.  Pesner  &  Sons,  Mon¬ 
treal.  Gebhart  was  for  several  years 
with  the  United  Press.  He  has  recently 
been  director  of  public  relations  for  Hotel 
St.  George,  New  York. 


H.  H.  Yaw  Research  Manager 

Howard  H.  Yaw,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Ewing,  Jones  &  Higgins,  Phila¬ 
delphia  agency,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Martin-Pilling-Shaw,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
as  manager  of  research — merchandising 
department..  The  New  York  Pie  Bak¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York,  Newark  and 
Philadelphia,  has  placed  its  account  with 
Martin-Pilling-Shaw,  effective  Feb.  16. 


Hurd  Handling  Pharmacal  Account 

Hurd  Advertising  Agency,  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  is  now  handling  the  account  of 
the  E.  E.  Pharmacal  Company,  New 
York  City,  manufacturers  of  .\citabs  and 
Juvenal.  The  copy  is  running  in  news¬ 
papers  along  the  .'Atlantic  seaboard  from 
Maine  to  West  Virginia. 


New  Tracy  Account 

W.  1.  Tracey,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  reappointed  advertising  agent  for 
Alice  Foote  MacDougall  &•  Sons,  Inc., 
129  Maiden  I^ne,  New  York  City.  The 
firm's  coffee,  teas,  cocoa  and  preserves 
will  he  advertised. 


Black  Join*  Contact  Staff 

Stanley  M.  Black,  former  production 
manager  for  Williams  it  Cunnyngham, 
Oiicago.  has  been  transferred  to  the  con¬ 
tact  staff.  Ronald  N.  Inglis  succetxls 
him  as  head  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment. 


Griswold  With  Boston  Agency 

I-.  T.  K.  Griswold  has  joined  the 
sales  department  of  Ingalls-Ad- 
vertising,  Boston. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald _ 


Henry  Perry  Boynton 

T  T  was  fourteen  years  ago  that  Henry 
Percy  Boynton  became  a  full-fledged 
advertising  agent  in  Cleveland,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Henry  P.  Boynton  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.  He  had  had  no  previous 
experience  in  the  advertising  field ;  and 
SO  he  shrewdly  specialized  in  what  he 
was  fully  qualified  to  do — technical 
accounts.  .\s  his  own  copy  chief,  he 
handles  several  of  these  hard-nut  ac¬ 
counts,  among  them  being  the  Bostwick 
Steel  Lath  Company  (“Truss-Loop” 
Metal  Ivath)  and  the  Cleveland  Auto¬ 
matic  Machine  Company. 

What  led  up  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Boynton  Agency  makes  an  interest¬ 
ing  yarn.  Boynton  put  in  a  couple  of 
years  in  a  steel  works  laboratory  before 
going  to  Ohio  State  University  to  study 
metallurgy.  From  this  he  emerged  a 
newspaper  man.  working  at  different 
times  on  the  F.lyria  (O.)  Republican, 
F.lyrta  (O.)  Telegram,  and  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon- Journal,  He  was  political  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Scripps-Howard  League, 
and  also  put  in  brief  periods  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Denver,  San  Francisco, 
Columbus  and  Lorain,  O. 

Boynton  formerly  took  an  active 
interest  in  tennis,  baseball,  football,  and 
boxing,  and  still  has  a  fondness  for  these 
and  other  strenuous  sports.  He  is  a 
student  of  taxation  and  abso  of  com¬ 
munity  growth  in  its  relation  to  factory 
and  business  locations.  He  has  w’-itten 
many  articles  on  both  subjects.  From 
1912  to  1916  he  was  engag^  in  various 
statistical  and  publishing  activities. 

Boynton  has  several  absorbing  hobbies, 
such  as  book  collecting,  photography, 
music,  chess,  gardening,  handicraft,  and 
fine  printing. 


AdTertising  Budget  ContiDued 

The  1930  advertising  budget  of  the 
Parker  Pen  Company  is  to  be  continued 
through  1931,  it  was  announced  recently 
after  an  analysis  of  19.10  profits.  On 
the  basis  of  preliminary  figures  the  man¬ 
agement  estimates  net  profits  at  $600,000. 
No  building  program  is  contemplated  for 
the  year,  but  the  comnanv  regards  future 
prospects  as  distinctly  favorable.  Cro- 
"•'“ll.  C  '■ane  Williams,  Chicago  agency 
places  the  Parker  account. 


Kramer  Agency  Joins  Gunnison 

The  officers  and  staff  of  Krame-  .\sso- 
n^atos.  Jnc..  sales  promotion  agency,  of 
New  York,  have  joined  Stanlev  E.  Gun¬ 
nison.  Inc.,  adverlisiiip  agency,  also  of 
New  York,  it  was  announced  this  week 
bv  the  Gunnison  organization.  Offices 
will  continue  at  the  Gunnison  address. 
67  West  44th  street. 


Obtains  Leather  Account 

Robert  H.  Rolfs,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  .\mitv  Leather  Products 
Conpany,  West  Bend,  Wis.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  I'rwin. 
Wasev  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Chicago,  as  adver- 
fi-'ine  c  ■uiv  eVir, 


SUIT  AGAINST  AGENCY  UPHELD 


Ohio  Appeal*  Court  Affirms  Verdict 
for  Discharged  Employe 

The  Ohio  court  of  appeals  last  week 
affirmed  a  verdict  of  the  common  pleas 
court  of  Lucas  county  in  which  Hiram 
M.  Greene,  advertising  man  of  Fremont, 
O..  was  awarded  $4,2(X)  from  the  Miller 
.\ucncy  Company,  Toledo,  for  breach  of 
contract.  Mr.  Greene  had  won  the  award 
in  the  common  pleas  court  last  April  30. 

The  Miller  company  admitted  its  con¬ 
tract  with  Mr.  Greene  and  that  he  had 
been  discharged  more  than  a  year  before 
it  was  to  have  terminated,  but  set  up  the 
claim  that  he  had  worked  against  the 
company’s  interests  by  indirect  service 
to  a  rival  agency.  According  to  the 
court’s  finding,  the  company  was  unable 
to  furnish  proof  of  this  contention. 


Deute  Joins  Coast  Agency 

Arthur  H.  De’ute,  widely  known  as  an 
advertising  and  sales  executive,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Com- 
jwny,  Hartford,  Conn.,  tool  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  about  March  1  will  join  the 
Hamman-Lasan  Company,  advertising 
agency,  of  Los  Angeles,  as  an  executive 
and  member  of  the  firm.  He  formerly 
nperatetl  an  agency  in  Portland.  Ore., 
and  later  was  associated  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  For 
seven  years  he  was  in  charge  of  sales 
and  advertising  for  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  done  much  writing  and 
speaking  on  advertising  topics. 


Golf  Campaign  To  Wales 

Schavolite  Golf  Corporation,  of  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Wales 
Advertising  Company,  Inc.  of  N.  Y.,  to 
direct  its  advertising  of  the  new  Schav¬ 
olite  Golf  Clubs.  National  magazines 
and  class  publications  are  being  used. 
The  advertising  of  the  New  York  Real 
Estate  Securities  Exchange  is  being 
handled  by  the  Wales  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  also. 


Two  G.  E.  Accounts  Placed 

.Advertising  for  the  General  Electric 
radio  receiver,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  to 
be  placed  through  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency,  be¬ 
ginning  in  Anril.  A.  K.  Higgins  is  the 
account  executive.  .Advertising  of  the 
General  Electric  washing  machine  will 
he  in  the  hands  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 


McLain-Simpers  Agency  Breaks  Up 

The  McLain-Simpers  Organization,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  go  out  of  business  on 
March  1,  “by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
principals.”  it  is  announced.  Its  business 
will  be  taken  over  by  two  newly  formed 
advertising  agencies,  the  Mcl^ain  Organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  Simpers  Company. 


Advertising  Manager  of  Coast  Chain 

Howard  Greuhl  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  The  Eastern  at  Los 
.Angeles.  The  concern  operates  39 
stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  for  a  number  of 
years. 


Mathews  Join*  Commerce  Organ 

Marshall  L.  Mathews  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  Chicago  Commerce,  publication  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 
He  formerly  was  account  executive  with 
the  Fred  A.  Robbins  Agency. 


Appoint  Honolulu  Agency 

The  Mellen  .Associates,  Honolulu,  re- 
ccntlv  acouired  two  new  advertising  ac- 
c'unfs.  Wm.  P.  St.  Clair  Plumbing  and 
the  Young  Laundry  &  Dry  Geaning.  A 
nnjor  portion  of  both  appropriations  will 
be  used  in  newspapers. 


Placing  Test  Campaign 

■‘lev  Coco”  is  a  new  ice-cream  roll 
fb“\  eloped  bv  the  Carnation  Company  of 
Seattle.  The  Izzard  Company.  .Seattle 
agenev.  is  launching  a  teaser  campaign 
in  newsp,apers  as  the  first  step  towards 
popularizing  the  product. 


PRAISES  NEWSPAPERS 


They  Form  Backbone  of  Any  C«a 

paign,  Daily  Tell*  Chicago  Group 

Newspaper  advertising  forms  the  back, 
bone  of  modern  day  merchandising, 
ter  J.  Daily,  sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  electric  refrigeration  department  of 
General  Electric  Company  told  membtn 
of  Chicago  Advertising  Council  in  # 
address  in  conjunction  with  the  three-dn 
direct  mail  meeting  and  exhibit  in  Ct 
cago. 

Mr.  Daily  expressed  a  belief  that  bosi- 
ness  will  be  good  in  1931  for  the  bai- 
ness  man  who  has  the  courage  to  to 
after  sales  hard.  This  he  states  is  the 
philosophy  of  his  company  and  he  states 
that  this  policy  brought  a  30  per  cent 
increase  in  sales  over  1929.  With 
$6,.'i00,000  appropriated  for  advertisagn 
1931,  he  says.  General  Electric  is  readr 
for  another  such  increase. 


Opening  Grand  Rapids  Brandt 

James  A.  Houlihan,  head  of  the  San 
Francisco  advertising  agency  which  bears 
his  name  and  which  has  the  account  of 
the  De\’aux-Hall  Motors  Company,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  announced  Jan!  22 
that  a  branch  office  will  be  opened  in 
Grand  Rapids  about  the  mid^e  of 
February.  A  staff  of  10  persons  will 
go  to  Grand  Rapids  from  the  San  | 
Francisco  office.  Advertising  production  s 
will  largely  be  centered  in  Grand  Rapids,  G 
Mr.  Houlihan  said.  I 


On  Vocational  Council 

Two  prominent  advertising  men  are 
among  those  making  up  the  newly 
organized  vocational  council  at  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston.  III.  They 
are:  Albert  Lasker,  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan  and  Edward  H.  Gardner, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  The 
council,  made  up  of  leading  Chicago 
business  men,  was  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  students  in  selection  of  a 
vocation. 


Shoe  Account  To  Phelps 

The  Herold  Bertsch  Shoe  Company 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  retain^ 
George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
as  advertising  counsel  and  plans  are 
under  way,  according  to  Harry  Torson. 
general  manager  of  the  company,  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  campaigns 
to  push  the  newly  introduced  "Torson" 
arch  shoe  for  boys  and  the  same  brand 
for  men. 


Bosch  Account  To  Howard 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  has  been  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  the  account  of  the  newly  formed 
United  American  Bosch  Corporation  of 
Springfield.  Mass.  This  company  w« 
orjjanized  by  the  merger  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bosch  Magneto  Company  of  Spring- 
field  and  the  Robert  Bosch  Magneto 
Company,  Inc.  of  Long  Island  City,  N.i 


Little  Rock  Agency  Named 

Southern  Oak  Flooring  Industries,  or¬ 
ganized  recently  at  Memphis.  Tenn^has 
rctainefl  Robert  H.  Brooks,_  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  to  handle  its  advertising  account 
and  a  national  camnaign  will  be  under¬ 
taken.  Ralph  E.  Hill,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  said  that  newsnapers,  magazine> 
and  trade  journals  will  be  used. 

Philadelphia  Partnership  Formed 

Jerome  B.  Gray  _&  Co..  Philadelphia 
advertising  agenev.  is  being  conducted  U? 
a  partnership  formed  by  Jerome  n- 
Gray  and  Edmund  H.  Rogers,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced.  The  partnership  was  formeo 
as  of  Jan.  1. 

New  Cleveland  Agency 

David  Lurie  and  George  .Abbey  haie 

resigned  from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  May  Company.  Cleyelan 
department  store,  to  open  tlie  f-une  an 
.\bbey  advertising  agency  at  749  Lea  e 
building. 

Walker  Joins  Jones  Staff 

Tames  G.  Walker  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Frank  H.  Jones,  Boston  agency- 
( .idditional  agency  items  on  P-  46 
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RAI  I’H  It.  CAMPBELL 

Accouot  Rrj»rr»enlaUve 
Minneapolis 


KENNETH  O.  SMITH 
Publicily  HfiiartmeDt 


A  Butcher... A  Baker 
A  Candlestick  Maker 

No  MATTER  what  your  business  is,  you’re  pretty 
sure  to  find  someone  here  who  knows  a  good  deal 
about  it.  There  are  a  lot  of  us,  and  our  collective  expe¬ 
rience  covers  a  pretty  wide  field. 

One  of  us  once  worked  for  a  packing  plant.  Another 
has  worked  as  a  bakery  salesman.  One  of  our  ablest 
women  was  traffic  manager  for  a  coal  mine.  Another  ran 
a  retail  grocery  store.  Offhand  we  cannot  think  of  any 
one  here  who  has  ever  made  candles — but  the  chances 
are  that  somebody  here  knows  all  about  how  it  is  done. 

Frequently  when  one  of  us  wants  to  know  something 
that  lies  outside  his  experience  he  has  only  to  step  into 
the  office  next  door  to  get  the  information. 

A  big  agency?  Yes  indeed.  Big  enough  to  know 
something  about  almost  everything. 


BKCCE  HAKTON 
(Jhairuiiin  of  the  Board 
New  York 


DONALD  B.  WHEELER 

Art  Director 
liuffalo 


HENRY  CARLETON 
Writer 

New  York 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCORPOKATED 


Advertising 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

i 


CHICAGO, McCormick  Building  BOSTON,  10  State  Street  BUFFALO,  Rand  Buildinf:  PITTSBURGH.  Grant  Building  MINNEAPOLIS,  Northwestern  Bank  Building 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN- 


T?  ETAIL  advertising  had  the  floor  in 
Xew  York  this  week.  Sales  and 
advertising  managers  of  department 
stores  stated  what  W.  T.  W  hite,  sales 
promotion  director  of  the  Hahn  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores.  Inc.,  called  “a  vest-pocket 
edition  of  the  W'ickersham  committee.” 
because  of  the  conflicting  views  ex¬ 
pressed.  Agency  men  and  newspaper 
representatives  were  among  those  who 
attended  the  sessions,  which  were  part 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

*  *  * 

W'O  agency  men  were  on  the  program 
of  the  sales-promotion  division — Paul 
Hollister,  vice-president  of  Batten. 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  and 
Thomas  Ryan,  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
New  York. 

Said  Hollister:  “I  don’t  know  why  I 
am  on  the  program.  Agencies,  of  course, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  Any  agency  will  acknowledge  that 
weakness.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  weak¬ 
ness  that  an  agency  will  acknowledge.” 

He  could  afford  that  kind  of  jest,  hav¬ 
ing  won  a  Harvard  award  in  1927  with 
a  retail  campaign  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

*  *  « 

Ryan,  introduced  as  one  of  the  first 
men  to  give  national  advertising  a 
retail  slant,  gave  his  audience  a  good 
laugh  by  the  way  he  described  a  “whole¬ 
sale  and  retail”  store  in  his  town  of 
North  Salem.  N.  Y.  “Having  now 
established  myself  as  an  expert  on  store 
display  and  retail  advertising,”  he  added 
as  he  turned  to  the  serious  part  of  his 
talk. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  B.  KOCH,  president  of  the 
I^salle  &  Koch  Company.  Toledo, 
who  was  presiding,  told  how  Ryan  w-as 
found  one  day  hard  at  work  on  a  series 
of  hosiery  advertisements.  “Why  the 
little  Sealyham  dog  in  each  drawing?’’ 
he  was  asked.  “Why  not  a  Great  Dane?” 
“Well.”  Ryan  replied,  “you’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  difference  in  a  Sealyham’s 
viewpoint  on  hosierv.” 

*  * 

BIW-NOW  and  similar  campaigns 
have  had  no  encouragement  from 
this  association,  and  I  hope  never  wiH.” 
was  one  comment  of  Philip  LeBoutillier 
of  New  York,  president  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  “The  American  consumer 
is  perfectly  capable  of  judging  when  and 
how  much  he  should  buy.” 

The  point  of  Mr.  LeBoutillier’s  remark 
is  obvious  if  one  recalls  the  two  distinct 
types  of  “Buy  Now”  advertisements 
which  appeared  in  newspapers  in  recent 
months.  One  kind  of  copy  urged  that 
everyone  should  spend  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  regardless  of  where  his  spending 
left  him.  The  other  kind  argued  that 
prices  had  fallen  as  a  re.sult  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  and  that  the  consumer 
could  profit  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
bargains  offer^. 

Mental  poverty  or  mental  panic  are  the 
only  plausible  reasons  whv  experienced 
advertising  writers  should  have  forgotten 
that  elementarv  principle  of  advertising 
which  emphasizes  the  buyer’s  interest 
rather  than  the  seller’s 
*  *  * 

Y|D  ORD  from  Washington  that  the 
”  Capper-Kellv  price  maintenance  bill 
had  been  shelved  by  a  Senate  committee 
for  this  session  at  least,  was  welcomed 
by  the  dry  goods  men.  Strong  opposi¬ 
tion  has  been  expressed  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Even  some  national  advertisers, 
who  supposedly  would  l)enefit  by  the 
law.  are  wondering  if  one  result  would 
not  be  a  still  greater  flood  of  goods 
under  private  la1>els. 

♦  ♦  * 

XT’S  thrifty  for  Macy’s  advertising  to 
be  smart.  The  big  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store  placed  four  column  advertise¬ 
ments  in  New  York  dailies  this  week 
to  announce  that  it  had  sold  more  than 
$99,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  the  year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1931.  It  thereby  plopped 
itself  into  the  select  list  of  business 
houses  which  did  a  greater  dollar  volume 
of  business  than  in  the  year  before, 
despite  falling  price  levels.  Volume  for 


the  year  ending  Jan.  31,  1930,  was 
$98,6^.487.12.  Exact  figures  for  the 
year  just  ended  are  not  yet  available. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  of  Brooklyn,  is 
another  department  store  which  beat 
1929  dollar  volume. 

*  «  * 

T  NCI  DEN  TALLY,  Macy’s  advertising 
was  mentioned  in  nearly  every  ad¬ 
vertising  speech  at  the  dry  goods  con¬ 
vention.  Some  speakers  warned  against 
imitating  it;  some  upheld  opposite  ideas 
in  advertising;  but  more  frankly  praised 
it.  Macy’s  art  work  and  institutional 
copy  are  now  syndicated  to  some  300 
stores.  One  speaker  complained  that  a 
person  who  didn’t  read  all  the  signature 
cuts  would  think  the  papers  were  full  of 
Macy  advertisements. 

*  «  * 

TJOTEL  NEW  YORKER,  completed 
just  in  time  to  meet  a  wave  of  de¬ 
pression,  earned  net  operating  profits  of 
$1,358,937  in  its  first  year,  equal  after 
certain  fixed  charges  to  more  than  554 
per  cent  interest  on  the  investment,  it  is 
reported.  Ralph  Hitz,  managing  direc¬ 
tor.  gives  large  credit  to  the  half -million 
advertising  appropriation,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  over  earlier  plans  to  fight  “that 
greatest  1930  business  competitor — 
depression.” 

*  *  * 

ENNETH  COLLINS’  suggestion, 
told  on  another  page,  that  business 
must  find  new  conveniences  to  promote, 
is  similar  to  an  idea  expressed  by  Walter 
F.  Dunlap  of  Milwaukee,  president  of 
the  Klau-Van  Pieter, som- Dunlap- Young- 
green  agency.  Inc.  Speaking  recently 
I>efore  the  Women’s  Advertising  Club  of 
Milwaukee.  Mr.  Dunlap  said:  “Back  in 
the  yesterday,  the  jobber  purchased  goods 
for  use  months  hence.  The  dealer  did 
likewise.  Any  innovation  that  came  to 
them  after  they  had  stocked  was  dis¬ 
couraged.  as  they  wanted  to  unload  first. 
Today  jobbers  and  dealers  are  literally 
buying  hand-to-mouth  and  searching  for 
innovations  that  may  give  them  addi¬ 
tional  business.  There  is  plenty  of  busi¬ 
ness  if  one  has  the  products  the  public 
wants.” 

*  *  * 

"D  EPORTS  from  this  department’s 
under-cover  agent  in  Cambridge, 
who  inspected  the  advertisements  sub¬ 
mitted  for  consideration  of  the  jury  on 
Harvard  Advertising  Awards,  say: 
.M)out  10,000  advertisements  were  en¬ 
tered.  10  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 
Color  was  scarcer,  but  exceptionally  well 
done.  Testimonial  copy  absent;  much 
emphasis  on  “reason  why.”  Photographic 
illustrations  noteworthy ;  trend  toward 
illustrations  foreign  to  the  product  ad¬ 
vertised  but  tied  in  with  it  to  emphasize 
a  nhrase. 

The  awards  are  presumably  still 
locked  within  the  b<isoms  of  the  judges. 


Kastor  Agency  Moves 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons.  Chicago,  has 
moved  to  larger  quarters  in  the  I^ondon 
Guarantee  Building,  Michigan  Boulevard 
at  W'acker  Drive. 


Real  Estate  Firm  Appoints 

John  D.  Butt  Co.,  Inc..  New  York, 
real  estate,  has  appointed  Conklin  Mann, 
Inc..  New  York,  to  direct  its  advertising. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  he  used. 


Amos  Returns  From  Trip 

Frank  B.  .\mos,  director  of  the  over¬ 
seas  division  of  George  Harrison  Phelps. 
Inc.,  has  returned  to  Detroit  from  a  tour 
of  Mexico  and  Cuba. 


Leverich  With  Redfield-Coupe 

Lester  L.  Leverich,  formerly  of  Al¬ 
fred  Wallerstein,  Inc.,  has  joined  Red¬ 
field-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Krauter  Joins  Albert  Frank 

Edwin  Krauter  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  director 
of  art. 


ZONITE  APPOINTS  JORDAN 

Zonite  Products  Corporation,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  Zonite  Antisep¬ 
tic,  has  appointed  Jordan  Advertising, 
Abroad,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising 
in  Latin  American  and  Far  Eastern 
markets.  H.  K.  McCann,  New  York, 
handles  the  domestic  advertising  for  this 
account. 


Coast  Agencies  Merge 

The  Edmund  C.  Bechtold  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  Advertising  agency  and  the  Doug¬ 
las  Powell  Advertising  agency,  both  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  on  Feb.  2  merged  into 
one  corporation  under  the  title  of  Bech¬ 
told  &  Powell  and  Association. 


Woods  Joins  Chicago  Agency 

John  Hall  Woods,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Great  Northern  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  has  joined  Hardy, 
Ozanne  and  Hardy,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency. 


AD  TIPS 


John  Falkner  Arndt  A  Co.»  ir>th  &  TaOouHt 
KtreetR,  I'biladelphla.  Secured  the  account  and 
placiui^  orderM  with  newaimpers  in  selected  sec* 
tioiis  on  J.  I.  Gore  A  Co.,  **Natona’*  Thiladel- 
phin. 

Batten.  Barton,  Duratine  A  Otbom,  383  Madi¬ 
son  avenue,  New’  York  (*ity.  Mjikins  contracts 
with  newspapers  in  various  sei’tions  on  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  A  Uiibl>er  Co..  Akron,  Ohio.  R4)y 
Alden  A  Ass(»clates,  Lsts  Anfteles,  places  the 
copy  for  Facitic  Coast  iiew’spapers. 

Blacknett-Sample-Hummert  Company,  38  R. 
Washin^'ton  street,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  list 
of  newspapers  on  Climaline  Chemical  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Blackman  Company,  122  42nd  street.  New* 
York  City.  Secured  the  advertising  of  Inter¬ 
national  Frintlng  Ink  Corimration,  New  York 
nty, 

Dyer-Enainger  Company,  Century  building, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Reported  having  secured  the 
a<‘<N»imt  of  Trac’kson  Company,  crawlers  for  trac¬ 
tors,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.,  230  N.  Michigan  avenue, 
('hicago.  Reported  having  secured  the  account 
of  Amity  l^eather  Products  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Also  r^>orted  having  secured  the  account  of 
National  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Sheermode 
hosiery,  Indianapolis. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Company.  2:U>  N.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago  is  issuing  orders  to  newspapers 
on  Golden  Peacock,  Inc.,  Paris,  Tennessee. 

Leon  A.  Friedman,  23  W.  43th  street.  New 
York  City.  Secured  the  account  of  FIavo-I.«x  of 
Aineri<*a,  Magnesia,  Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork. 

Geyer  Company.  36  N.  Main  street.  Dayton. 
Ohio.  Reportetl  having  secured  the  account  of 
Fyr-F,vter  (Vmipany,  Are  extingtiishers.  Dayton. 
Ohio. 

Grant  A  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  4^i5  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue.  New’  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
t'ohen  A  Goldman  A  Co.,  Broadstreets  clothing. 
New  York  City. 

Henrt,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  Inc.,  3K  R.  Wash¬ 
ington  street.  (Miicago.  Again  making  contracts 
w’ith  new’spapers  in  various  sections  on  Syracuse 
Washing  Machine  Corp*»  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Hirshon  Co.,  Inc.,  10  R.  40th  street. 
New’  York  City,  .Secured  the  account  of  Si^andia 
Joiirde.  beauty  preparations.  New  York  City. 

Huber  Hoge.  Inc.,  (¥i  K.  42nd  street.  New 
York  City.  Secure<l  the  account  of  and  placing 
orders  with  some  New  York  City  newspapers 
on  Vislonola  Manufacturing  Co.,  home  talkies. 
New’  York  City. 

Holmes,  Inc.,  Stepbonson  huihling,  Detroit. 
Mich.  Reporter!  having  sei’ured  the  account  of 
(*<»pe*Swift  ('ori»..  Oil  Burners,  Detndt.  Mich. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons,  .StM'i  N.  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  ('hicago.  Is  issuing  contracts  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Tennessee  Pnidiicts  ('oinpaiiy  tBree- 
tbum),  Nashville,  Tcnn. 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  Febrnary  or  Jnly,  contented 
worker*  receive  their  weekly  wage*. 

A  market  with  no  lag*  i*  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 
Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knows! 


C.  F.  Kern  AdvertUinc  Agency,  T2fl  iih-.- 
buildliie,  Philadelphia.  Reporte<i  bavin* 
the  account  of  Lancaster  County  Seed  Curnn,!? 
Paradise,  Pa. 


Marschalk  A  Pratt,  Inc.,  3C!>  I>‘ilu*toa  .. 
nue,  Xew  York  City.  Reporte<i  havlo* 
the  account  of  International  Telephone  A  tIi 
graph  Corp.,  «7  Broad  street,  New  York  Clty^ 
Miller  Advertising  Agency.  lOlg  Nicoiiet  .i.. 
nue.  Minneaiwlls.  Minn.  Again  iiiakin* 
newapa|>er  contracta  on  Russeii  Miller 
Co.,  “Occident  Flour",  Minneapolis,  Minn,  *** 
Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc,,  S,'.  E.  Wick.r 
drive.  Chicago.  Is  Issning  orders  to  Deiviii.i». 
on  Thompson's  Malted  Milk  Company  ff.. 
kesha,  Wis.  ' 


Carroll  Doan  Murphy,  Inc.,  35  E,  Wackrr 
drive.  Chicago.  Is  Issuing  orders  to  nevintMn 
on  the  A.  J.  Krank  Manufacturing  CornniB. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Neiaier-Meyerhoff,  Inc.,  191  Fourth  tt,Mt 
Milwaukee,  Wla.  Reported  having  secured  tke 
account  of  Nunn  Bush  A  Weldon  Shoe 
Milwaukee. 


Pock  Advertialng  Agency,  271  Madison  avenge 
Xew  York  City.  Placing  copy  on  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on  .Manhattan 
Soap  Co.,  Sweetheart  Soap,  Xew  York  City 
Making  contracta  and  placing  copy  with  nen^ 
papers  in  various  sections  on  Zenith  Radia 
Corp.,  Chicago,  III. 

Porter  Corporation,  80  Broad  street,  Boatag 
Mass.  Secured  the  account  of  Le  Roenf  Fogg- 
tain  Pen  Co.,  Pilgrim  Fountain  Pens,  SDrinr- 
Held,  Maas.  ^ 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co,,  342  Madison  avenge, 
Xew  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Cigar  Co.,  “White  Owl”  Cigars,  New  York 
City. 

Redfleld-Coupe,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
Y’ork  Clt.v.  Making  contriiots  iind  placing  copy 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  on  Inter¬ 
national  Vitamin  Corp.,  9  E.  40tb  street,  Xew 
Y’ork  City. 

Rogeri  &  Smith  Advertising  Agents.  20  N, 
Wncker  drive,  Chicago.  Again  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  In  selected  section!  oa 
Automatic  Electric  Washer  Co.,  Newton.  Iowa. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Ine„  30h  X.  Xlichigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  Scott  A  Fetaer  Co.,  Vacnette 
Sweepers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  O.  Stellings  Company,  Miircliison  Xatloaal 
Bank  building,  Wilmington,  X.  C.  Placing 
orders  with  newspapers  In  various  sections  oa 
Bradleys  Laboratory,  Ily-Phen  Medical,  Jfi- 
toaka,  W.  Va. 

Street  A  Flnn«y,  Inc.,  40  W.  40th  itreet, 
Xew  Y’ork  City.  Secured  the  account  of  Xais- 
lets,  Inc.,  Xasalets  for  Colds,  Xew  Y’ork  City. 

Mason  Warner  Company,  3R0  X.  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  list  of  newapapen 
on  Conday,  a  prt^uct  of  Tliom|>son  &  Taylor 
Compan.v.  Chicago. 


Only  10  other  cities  *  have  a  newspapar 
with  as  large  a  circulation  at  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Over  240fi00  Daily 


•  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
land,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Kanaaa  City, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Des  Mouiea. 
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A  Veteran  Driver  Speaks  His  Mind 


A  letter  to  The  Chicago  Tribune,  reproduced 
below,  prompts  this  advertisement.  Straight¬ 
forward,  earnest  and  dramatic,  the  letter  comes 
like  a  warning  voice  out  of  everyday  traffic. 


reniw. 

Gcfi- 

York 


To  the  Chicago  Tribune : 


over  200  trucks,  and  all  of  them  are 
Internationals. 

The  full  line  of  Internationals — 
Speed  Trucks  and  Heavy-Duty  Trucks 
of  new  design — is  ready  for  inspec¬ 
tion  at  182  Company-owned  branches 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Sizes 
from  ^-ton  to  5-ton.  Demonstration 
will  be  arranged  at  your  request. 


This  letter,  which  is  reprinted  from 
the  "Voice  of  the  Traffic"  column  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  sounds  a  note  to 
which  every  owner  of  motor  trucks  and 
truck  fleets  should  give  heed. 

Do  your  trucks  deserve  to  haul  your 
loads?  Or  ore  there  antiquated  models 
among  them,  hazardous  to  life  and 
limb,  destructive  to  driver-morale,  and 
raising  costly  hob  with  your  profit 
opportunities?  Turn  the  obsolete  trucks 
out  to  pasture  and  invest  in  efficient 
new  equipment. 

fit  There  is  o  bright  side  to  the  vet¬ 
eran  driver’s  letter.  He  admires  the 
great  modern  fleet  of  Tribune  trucks. 

This  fleet,  serving  the  Tribune  organi¬ 
zation,  and  used  in  the  distribution  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  The  New  York 
Doily  News,  and  Liberty,  now  numbers 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


**1  •••  that  th*  Co«k  county  pollc*  art 
baginnlng  a  driva  against  noisy  trucks.  Balng  a 
truck  driver  I  ballova  that  tha  autborltias  ara 
taking  tha  wrong  coursa  In  warning  drlvars  to  aaka 
rapalra. 


Tha  largo  eartaga  coapanlas  do  not  llatan 
to  tha  drlvars’  coaplalnts.  or  also  it  la  bacausa 
our  foretan  do  not  infora  tha  ownars.  Daily  wa  ara 
foread  to  take  out  patched  up  10  and  15  and  even 
20-yaar’old  trucks,  with  faulty  brakes,  hard  to 
shift,  and  still  harder  to  steer. 


As  for  loads.  I  have  put  a  aonstar  load  of 
canoed  goods  on  one  truck  and  hauled  it  through  tha 
city,  praying  all  the  tine  that  no  other  vehicle 
would  cut  as  off  too  close.  Going  at  a  spaed  of  10 
alias  an  hour,  I  requlrad'80  feat  to  atop,  using 
both  sets  of  brakes. 


The  speed  governors  on  our  trucks  are  all 
'out  of  order.,'  and  we  are  laid  off  If  we  do  not. 
sake  good  tine.  It  is  the  sane  if  our  chariots 
break  down  too  often  or  if  we  have  an  accident,  no 
setter  how  slight.  It  Is  only  because  •%  are  expert 
drlvere  that  we  get  by.  I  believe  it  really 
crlalnaX  to  force  aen  to  drive  sone  of  the  wrecks 
that  are  on  the  streets  .today, 

#  I  notice  (enviously,  too)  that  the  .Tribune 
always  has  an  up-to-date  fleet  of  trucks,  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  one  of  then  broken  down  on  the 
street  or  in  a  serious  accident." 


A  Truck  Driver 


Above  IS  one  of  fhe  trucks  this  driver 
compliments  so  highly  in  his  letter 
— it  is  one  of  The  Chicago  Tribune's 
large  fleet  of  Internationals. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


RADIO  AND  THE  PRESS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Valiant  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that 
the  interests  of  the  radio  and  the  news¬ 
paper  do  not  clash.  The  efforts  have 
failed  for  the  plain  reason  that  no  such 
thing  is  possible  of  proof.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  evidence  is  piling  up  on  every  side 
of  an  increasingly  serious  rivalry  and  the 
truth  is  that  thus  far  radio  has  taken  all 
the  gains  and  the  newspaper  has  suffered 
all  the  losses.  The  crowning  irony  is 
that  the  press,  with  astonishing  innocence, 
has  actually  helped  the  radio  to  strike 
this  telling  blow. 

There  appear  to  be  no  very  encourag¬ 
ing  signs  of  an  awakening  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  to  the 
dangerous  enemy  they  are  nurturing. 
With  very  little  effort,  this  infant  indus- 
trv  is  fastening  itself  on  the  newspaper 
business.  It  is  a  weight  the  newspaper 
cannot  afford  to  bear.  Yet  all  over  the 
country  publishers  of  long  experience  are 
cheerfully  publicizing  a  rival  that  is  ready 
to  avail  itself  of  every  possible  stepping 
stone  to  greater  success.  And  unques¬ 
tionably  the  stepping  stone  over  which 
the  radio  has  made  its  most  important 
strides  is  the  newspaper.  The  disturb¬ 
ing  fact  is  that  American  newspapers 
have  eagerly  laid  themselves  end  to  end 
to  make  an  easy  and  unbroken  path  for 
the  radio  to  walk  upon. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  an  inspir¬ 
ing  uprising  of  publishers  against  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  the  free  publicity  seekers. 
We  have  succeeded  in  impressing  upon 
an  increasing  number  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  individuals  and  businesses 
that  henceforth  their  depletion  of  the  for¬ 
ests  of  the  nation  will  be  in  vain.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  task  is  still  ahead  of 
us,  to  be  sure;  the  reams  of  legends  still 
flow  in  upon  us  with  every  mail.  But 
certainly  it  is  possible  to  say  with  accu¬ 
racy  that  a  solid  front  of  publishers  is 
aligned  against  the  forces  that  api^ar  to 
have  placed  their  own  interpretation  on 
“the  freedom  of  the  press.” 

But  despite  this  determined  battle 
against  an  ancient  evil,  we  appear  to  have 
been  struck  dumb  before  this  more  articu¬ 
late  modern  enemy.  With  an  ingratiat¬ 
ing  manner  as  oleaginous  as  the  voice  of 
a  radio  announcer,  it  has  assumed  a  posi¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  press, 
that  all  too  few  have  seen  fit  to  question. 

I  do  not  think  silence  is  any  longer 
wise  or  possible.  More  than  once  in  the 
immediate  past  has  the  radio,  by  blandly 
taking  unto  itself  the  functions  of  the 
newspaper,  hurled  a  tacit  challenge  in 
our  direction.  It  has  been  amazing  to 
me  to  observe  what  a  slight  degree  of 
spirited  response  this  has  brought  from 
the  publishers. 

One  exception  we  should  be  proud  to 
acknowledge.  This  is  the  action  of  the 
Minnesota  Publishers  Association,  which 
is  officially  on  record  as  impressing  upon 
the  radio  that  it  must  remain  in  its  own 
field  and  refrain  from  attempting  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  newspapers  as  a  free  agency  to 
create  business  for  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies.  Should  this  be  ignored,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  warns,  it  will  be  forced  to  bring 
into  play  a  stronger  weapon  than  per¬ 
suasion,  the  establishment  of  a  charge 
for  the  daily  publishing  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  an  entirely 
fair,  reasonable  and  self-protcctive  atti¬ 
tude.  There  is  no  reason  why  publishers 
should  permit  themselves  to  be  forced 
into  the  position  of  Frankenstein,  who 
created  a  monster  only  to  lie  destroyed 
by  it.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  newspaper  has  contributed  heavily  to 
the  success  of  the  radio.  What  has  been 
the  return?  The  reliable  report  is  that 
last  year  brought  a  drop  of  27  per  cent 
in  national  advertising.  The  question  is 
whether  the  new'spaper  publishers  of  this 
country  are  willing  to  permit  this  decline 
to  continue  or  will  rally  in  a  united  battle 
to  overcome  their  losses  and  prevent 
future  inroads  by  the  radio. 

I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  brains 
and  power  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
world  to  expect  such  a  concentrated  de¬ 
fensive  move  in  the  neear  future.  My 
newspaper  will  enter  into  it  wholeheart¬ 


edly  and  ready  to  exert  every  effort  at  its 
command  to  bring  about  a  readjustment 
of  the  relations  of  the  radio  and  the 
newspaper.  Whatever  the  course  to  be 
adopted,  it  is  only  too  plain  that  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  today  are  dangerous 
and  intolerable. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Publisher. 


CHAPIN  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  May  I  add  a 
few  lines  to  the  reminiscences  of  the 
late  Charles  E.  Chapin  which  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  your  issues,  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  strange  changes  in  the 
mental  attitude  and  temperaments  of 
men. 

During  some  five  years  of  service  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Chicago  Tribune  and  (since  defunct) 
Chicago  Times,  during  the  early  ’80’s,  I 
was  in  frequent  contact  with  Chapin  who, 
as  I  recall  it,  was  a  reporter  on  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  during 
that  period.  Many  were  the  assignments 
that  he  and  I  worked  on. 

In  those  days  no  newspaperman  in 
Chicago  was  better  liked  or  more  popular 
with  other  reporters  than  Charley  Cha¬ 
pin.  He  was  always  fair  with  men  with 
whom  he  worked.  He  was  affable  and 
companionable  and  in  ability  was  what  is 
termed  a  “good”  man.  Never  during  all 
those  years  did  I  hear  a  word  of  un¬ 
friendly  comment  about  him. 

While  on  the  Inter  Ocean  his  city  ed¬ 
itor  was  the  (afterwards)  notorious  Joe 
Dunlop,  one  of  the  best  city  editors  Chi¬ 
cago  up  to  that  time  had  ever  known. 
His  wide  acquaintance,  mental  alertness 
and  uncanny  news  instinct  were  reflected 
in  the  local  columns.  He  got  out  a  splen¬ 
did  paper  but  was  hated  by  his  men.  No 
abnormally  minded  army  officer  was  ever 
more  severe,  unreasonable  and  merciless 
than  this  man  in  his  treatment  of  the 
members  of  his  staff.  He  was  also  “as 
crooked  as  a  dog’s  hind  leg.”  So  “crook¬ 
ed”  that  he  w’as  later  sent  to  Joliet  peni¬ 
tentiary,  where  he  served  his  term  and 
died,  not  to  the  regret  of  those  who  had 
worked  under  him  and  who  had  suffered 
because  of  his  office  cruelty  and  lack  of 
feeling. 

Years  passed.  I  lost  track  of  Chapin. 
In  time  I  came  to  New  York  to  make  my 
home.  Chapin,  by  that  time,  had  become 
city  editor  of  the  Evening  World.  News- 
jiaper  friends  had  told  me  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  ultra  “hard-boiled”  executive 
and  of  his  unjust  treatment  of  his  men. 

I  called  on  him  to  renew  our  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  to  satisfy  myself  if  the 
stories  told  about  him  were  true.  He  was 
as  friendly  as  ever  but  I  plainly  saw  that 
a  change  had  come  to  him.  Something 
had  happened  to  his  brain  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  “Dr.  Jekyl.”  He  urged  me  to 
take  a  place  on  his  staff.  I  accepted. 

Soon  I  had  evidence  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  him  since  the  Chicago 
days.  He  was  living  up  to  his  reputation 
as  a  “hard”  administrator,  but  in  fairness 
to  his  memory  let  me  say  that  he  made 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  otherNew  York 
newspaper. 
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me  no  victim  of  his  peculiar  changed  at¬ 
titude  toward  men.  In  time  I  left  the  pa¬ 
per  to  accept  a  better  offer  elsewhere. 

Since  then  I  have  often  wondered  if, 
by  some  strange  “throw-back”  Chapin 
had,  after  all  those  years,  reverted  to 
the  influence  of  Joe  Dunlop,  taken  a  page 
from  his  book  and  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  get  work  out  of  his  men  was  to 
terrorize  and  “hold  the  whip”  over  them. 

Good  city  editor  though  Dunlop  was  he 
never,  however,  obtained  the  results  from 
his  staff  gained  by  Fred  Hall  (peace  to 
his  ashes),  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
T ribune  or  Guy  Magee,  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  both  beloved  by  every 
man  who  ever  worked  under  them.  For 
those  two  men  no  effort  was  too  much, 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  bring  in  stories 
that  would  please  the  city  desks. 

So,  it  would  seem,  it  all  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  One  man  went  to  pris¬ 
on,  served  his  term,  came  out  a  broken 
wreck  and  died.  The  other  also  went  to 
prison  and  died  in  his  cell.  Does  not  all 
this  teach  its  own  moral,  that  it  pays  to 
play  fair  with  one’s  fellow  men? 

John  C.  Klein, 

'  New  York. 


HOAGLAND  IN  NEW  OFFICE 

Jessamine  G.  Hoagland,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel,  has  opened  new  offices 
at  .310  South  Michigan  avenue. 


DINNER  FOR  JOHN  BORG 


New  Jersey  Publisher  to  Be  Guest  it 
Testimonial  Banquet  Feb.  I4 

John  Borg,  publisher  of  the  Hackn. 
sack  (N.J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
to  be  given  Feb.  14  by  residents  of  Ber¬ 
gen  county  in  recognition  of  his  service 
and  that  of  his  newspaper  in  attemptinr 
governmental  reform  in  the  county.  ’ 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  r^ 
cently  (luashed  an  indictment  against  Mr 
Borg  and  Charles  Rosenberg,  uhich  a 
grand  jury  returned  when  Mr.  Borg’s 
newspaper  was  in  the  thick  of  exposures 
concerning  the  Lodi  township  “sewer 
ring,”  and  involving  Ralph  \V.  Chand-  I 
less,  ousted  slate  senator.  Commenting  1 
on  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Cbun  ■ 
Mr.  Borg  in  a  signed  editorial  said;  I 
“This  case,  with  its  necessitous  removai  f 
to  a  higher  court,  showed  that  under  I 
such  conditions  justice  is  a  rich  man’s  I 
luxury,  whereas  in  a  Democracy  it  I 
should  be  the  poor  man’s  opportunity,"  f 


Dixon  Engage*  Tyson  Agency  ^ 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company.  Jer-  i 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  has  engaged  0.  S.  Tyson  • 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  the  I 
industrial  and  trade  advertising  of  their  ! 
paints,  lubricants  and  graphite.  I 


WHAT  IS  THE 


All  that  most  people  see  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  are  a  telephone  and 
a  few  feet  of  wire. 

But  through  that  telephone  you 
can  talk  with  any  one  of  millions  of 
people,  all  linked  together  by  the 
web  of  equipment  of  the  Bell  System. 

All  its  efforts  are  turned  constantly 
to  one  job — to  give  better  telephone 
service  to  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  people,  as  cheapl  y  as  i  t  possi  bl  y  can . 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  provides  the  staff 
work  for  the  Bell  System.  To  it  the 
operation  of  the  telephone  service  is 
a  public  trust.  It  pays  a  reasonable 
dividend  to  its  stockholders  .  .  .  and 
uses  all  earnings  beyond  that  to  im¬ 
prove  and  extend  the  service.  There 
are  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  stockholders,  and  no  one 


person  owns  so  much  as  one  per 
cent  of  its  stock. 

The  Bell  System  operates  through 
24  regional  companies,  each  one 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  its  particu¬ 
lar  territory.  In  addition,  the  5000 
members  of  the  Bell  Laboratories 
staff  do  the  scientific  work  which 
makes  it  possible  to  improve  and 
widen  the  service  at  least  cost  to  its 
users.  The  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  which  manufactures  for  the 
Bell  Sy'stem,  specializes  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  telephone 
equipment  of  the  highest  quality. 

All  these  facilities  are  directly  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  entire  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem,  at  any  time  or  place. . . .  Because 
of  them,  every  dollar  that  you  spend 
for  telephone  service  brings  you  con¬ 
stantly  greater  value  and  convenience. 


★  AMERICAS  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  ★ 
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Quitting  for  Quotas 

^  Q  UITTERS  do  not  make  quotas.  Only  those  who  put  forth 

intelligent;  consistent  and  continuous  efforts  make  the  grade. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  with  sales  records  to  make  succeed 
because  they  know  that  quotas  cannot  be  made  by  curtailing  sales 
and  advertising  programs. 

Newspaper  publishers  all  over  the  country  owe  much  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  who  knew  they  could  not  quit  and  make 
quotas  during  1930. 

Publishers  themselves  should  know  better  than  the  heads  of  other 
industries  that  to  keep  on  is  to  keep-up.  And  rather  than  curtail 
their  own  sales  and  promotion  programs  many  publishers  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  efforts. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reachi  ng  every  week  nearly  everyone  who 
controls  national  newspaper  appropriations  is  presenting  more 
reasons  and  more  proof  than  ever  before  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  reaches  everyone  who  reads  every  day. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  medium  in  which  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  can  more  resultfully  keep  up  their  own  sales  efforts  for 

1931  linage  than  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


1700  Times  Buildins,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


1931  Sales  Programs  will  be  headed  by  newspaper  advertising. 
Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  the  best  known  and 
most  used  newspapers  in  America. 
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CHANGE  IN  BONDED  EMPLOYEES  DUTIES 
RELEASES  SURETY  ON  HIS  BOND 


Newspapers  Should  Make  Sure  They  Are  Protected  When 
Assigning  New  Duties  to  Bonded  Men — Alabama  Court 
Holds  for  Defendant  in  Newspaper  Suit 


By  LESLIE  CHILDS 


IF  any  proposition  of  law  may  be  said 
to  be  settled,  it  is  that  a  material 
cliangc  in  a  bonded  employe's  duties  will 
release  the  sureties  on  his  bond  unless 
assented  to  by  them.  In  other  words, 
the  signer  of  a  bond  of  indemnity  has 
the  right  to  stand  upon  the  letter  of  the 
bond  and  contract  it  secures,  and  his 
liability  thereunder  cannot  be  changed 
or  enlarged  by  any  subsequent  under¬ 
standing  or  contract  with  his  principal  if 
he  is  not  a  party  thereto. 

The  application  of  this  rule  to  a  case 
arising  in  the  newspaper  held  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  an  interesting  manner  in  the 
case  of  Birmingham  News  Company  v. 
Whitley  et  al,  handed  down  last  Octo¬ 
ber  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama, 
and  reported  in  130  So.  73.  The  facts 
and  circumstances  that  culminated  in  the 
action,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows : 

Here,  the  plaintiff,  a  newspaper,  em¬ 
ployed  the  defendant  to  distribute  news¬ 
papers  over  a  certain  territory  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  North  Highlands  route. 
This  contract  was  entered  into  Oct.  12, 
1925,  and  pursuant  thereto  the  defei^- 
ant  executed  a  bond  of  indemnity,  which 
was  signed  by  two  other  persons  as 
sureties,  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  contract  and  to  idemnify  the  plain¬ 
tiff  gainst  any  and  all  damages  which 
it  might  sustain  by  reason  of  any  breach 
of  contract  by  defendant. 

The  defendant  worked  under  this  con¬ 
tract  until  Dec.  31,  1926,  at  which  time 
a  new  contract  was  entered  into,  whereby 
defendant  was  to  distribute  papers  on 
another  route,  designated  as  Ensley  No. 
3.  Under  this  contract  defendant  made 
a  cash  deposit  of  $105  as  a  guaranty 
of  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 
Defendant  worked  under  this  contract 
until  April  7,  1928,  when  he  made  still 
another  contract  whereby  he  was  to  dis¬ 
tribute  papers  for  the  plaintiff,  “on  any 
route  assigned  to  him."  The  defendant 
deposited  $190  as  a  guaranty  under  this 
contract. 

Defendant  worked  under  this  contract 
until  July  2,  1928,  when  he  was  dis¬ 
charged.  Plaintiff  claimed  that  defend¬ 
ant  was  at  this  time  in  debt  to  it  in  the 
sum  of  $477.96,  and  the  instant  action 
followed  to  collect  this  amount  from 
defendant  and  his  bondsmen  under  the 
first  contract  entered  into,  on  Oct.  12, 
1925.  And  now  we  come  to  the  instruc¬ 
tive  part  of  the  situation  above  described. 

After  the  filing  of  the  bond  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  guaranty  the  first  contract, 
no  further  communication  was  had  with 
the  sureties  on  this  bond  in  respect  to  it 
being  made  to  cover  the  subsequent  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  with  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  appears  to  have  l)een  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  the  original  bond 
protected  it  in  its  subsequent  dealings 
with  defendant,  though  in  this  bond  it 
was  specifically  set  forth  that  it  covered 
the  first  contract. 

Further,  in  making  its  case,  plaintiff 
filed  a  verified  account  in  its  favor 
against  the  defendant  which  began  April 
10,  1927  and  extended  to  July  10,  1928, 
which  on  its  face  showed  the  claim  sued 
on  did  not  arise  out  of  the  first  con¬ 
tract.  On  the  foregoing  state  of  facts, 
the  trial  court  gave  the  affirmative 
charge  for  the  defendant  and  his  sure¬ 
ties  as  co-defendants.  Defendant  was 
held  not  liable  because  the  action  being 
to  establish  joint  liability,  the  minute  it 
became  clear  that  his  sureties  were  not 
liable,  that  released  them  all.  From  this 
judgment,  plaintiff  nrosecuted  an  appeal, 
and  the  higher  court  in  passing  upon  the 
questions  raised  and  in  affirming  the 
judgment,  in  part,  said: 

“We  have  shown  that  on  Dec.  31,  1926, 
and  April  7,  1928,  new  and  different  con¬ 
tracts  were  made.  They  did  not  em¬ 
brace  the  same  route  as  that  expressed 
in  the  contract  secured  by  the  bond.  It 
needs  no  argument  therefore  to  sustain 


the  view  of  the  circuit  court  that  the  bond 
did  not  indemnify  plaintiff  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  contract  of  Dec.  31, 
1926,  or  that  of  April  7,  192&. 

"It  also  appears  that  by  a  verbal  ar¬ 
rangement  a  change  was  made  in  the 
price  of  the  pajiers  to  defendant  on  June 
1,  1927,  when  the  News  and  Agc-Hcrald 
consolidated.  None  of  such  changes  were 
approved  by  the  indemnitors  on  the  bond. 
They  had  the  right  to  stand  on  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  bond,  and  contract,  as  originally 
made,  or  as  changed  with  their  ap¬ 
proval. 

“It  is  immaterial  on  the  result  whether 
the  contract  of  Dec.  31,  1926,  merely 
added  a  new  route,  or  was  an  entire 
change  of  routes.  The  bond  sued  on  does 
not  embrace  any  liability  on  the  contract 
for  the  new  route.  The  evidence  does 
not  show  any  separate  liability  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  contract  for  the  route  de- 
■scribed  in  the  first  contract. 

"If  the  account  in  evidence  embraces 
the  amount  of  a  liability  on  that  route,  it 
is  so  mixe<l  up  with  the  account  of  the 
transactions  rendered  under  the  other 
contracts  that  they  are  not  attempted  to 
be  separated.  Apparently  the  statement 
of  the  account  shows  a  balance  on  ac¬ 
count  of  papers  distributed  on  a  route 
not  covered  by  the  first  contract  and 
bond  securing  a  performance  of  that  con¬ 
tract  and  none  other. 

“Although  defendant  *  *  *,  if  he 
were  the  sole  defendant,  would  not  un¬ 
der  this  evidence  be  due  the  affirmative 
charge,  yet  l^ause  there  was  no  joint 
contractual  liability  as  claimed  against 
all  the  defendants,  the  affirmative  charge 
was  properly  given  for  them  all.  The 
judgment  of  the  circuit  court  must  there¬ 
fore  be  affirmed.” 

The  case  reviewed  aptly  depicts  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  might  easily  arise  in  any  news¬ 
paper  business  office,  charged  with  the 
handling  of  distributers’  contracts.  The 
taking  of  bonds  may  be  more  or  less 
routine  work;  the  changing  of  distribu¬ 
ters’  routes  may  be  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  and  also  handled  in  a  similar  way. 
Small  wonder  then  if  the  legal  effect  on 
a  distributer’s  bond  of  a  change  of  duties 
is  overlooked  in  the  rush  and  press  of  a 
busy  office. 

Obviously,  one  way  to  safeguard  over¬ 
sights  of  this  kind  in  the  handling  of 
distributers’  contracts,  would  be  to  make 
the  bonds  broad  enough  in  the  first  place 
to  cover  all  ordinary  or  probable  changes 
in  routes,  etc.,  of  such  agents.  But,  in 
cases  where  such  a  policy  will  not  for 
any  reason  serve,  safety  lies  in  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  a  new  bond,  upon  the  making  of 
each  new  contract,  or  securing  the  assent 
of  the  sureties  on  the  old  Ixmd  to  the 
changes  made. 


Every  newspaper  has 
its  own  production 
problems  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  competent  en* 
gineers.  The  solution  of 
these  problems  requires  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  building 
design  and  the  machinery 
arrangement,  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  many  successful 
newspaper  publishing  plants 
designed  by 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 


Boston 

Cleveland 


New  York 


Chicago 

Spartanburg 


ATTACKING  IOWA  U.  HEAD 


Buainesa  Boycott  Threat  Latest  Devel¬ 
opment  in  Daily’s  Campaign 

Condemnation  of  the  administration  of 
President  Walter  A.  Jessup  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  through  the  news 
columns  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
reached  its  height  recently  when  Iowa 
City  residents  threatened  to  boycott 
Cedar  Kapids  business  houses.  The  two 
cities  are  but  a  few  miles  apart. 

In  a  two-column  ten  point  summary 
op  page  one,  the  publishers  of  the 
Gazette-Republican  called  on  the  people 
of  Iowa  City  to  name  any  reason  why 
the  newspaper  should  not  continue  its 
probe  of  the  school's  administration. 

TTie  newspaper,  through  signed  articles 
by  its  managing  editor,  Verne  Marshall, 
is  asking  the  ousting  of  Jessup,  and  a 
change  in  athletic  and  hospital  [wlicies. 

The  disclosures  started  late  in  De¬ 
cember,  when  Marshall,  in  a  copyrighted 
article,  laid  at  the  feet  of  President 
Jessup  the  blame  for  the  entire  athletic 
scandal  at  the  university  in  1929,  which 
resulted  in  the  ousting  of  Iowa  from  the 
Big  Ten.  Subsequent  articles  have 
probed  the  finances  of  the  school,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  alleged  sciuandering  of 
$28,000  from  the  funds  given  by  the 
Carnegie  foundation  for  the  erection  of 
the  University’s  new  $2,500,000  hospital. 

Neither  President  Jessup  nor  any  other 
of  the  school’s  administrative  officers 
have  attempted  to  contradict  Marshall’s 
charges,  which  have  for  three  weeks 
been  practically  daily  page  one  banners 
followed  by  ten  point  leads. 


PROGRAMS  BANNED;  RESTORED 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  whose 
editor,  Paul  B.  Williams,  regards  the 
radio  as  an  enemy  of  journalism,  recently 
tried  the  experiment  of  omitting  its  daily 
radio  programs,  substituting  for  them 
the  “Radio  Highlights”  supplied  by  the 
Associated  Press.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  day,  requests  from  subscribers 
for  the  return  of  the  programs  caused 
them  to  be  restored. 


STORE  EXECUTIVES  PRAI^ 
NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


eliminated  from  these  other  things  mj 
added  to  our  newspaper  advertising  thu 
giving  this  medium  at  least  75  per  con 
of  our  total  publicity  expenditure.  Then 
10  per  cent  should  be  devoted  to  payroll 
5  per  cent  to  direct  advertising,  8  per  cent 
to  display,  leaving  2  per  cent  for  all 
other  things.” 

Philip  Le  Boutillier  of  New  Yort 
president  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  openinj 
the  convention,  criticized  the  Hawlet 
Sm(K)t  tariff,  the  Capper-Kelly  pri’ct 
maintenance  bill,  and  the  sales  tax  pro¬ 
posed  in  New  Y’ork  and  many  other 
states.  He  called  for  a  reduction  in  costt 
of  local,  state,  and  national  governments, 
and  tax  reductions  rather  than  new  taxes 
He  cited  the  Harvard  business  report^ 
showing  a  steadily  increasing  i^rcentagt 
of  expense  in  doing  business  since  1925. 
and  a  steadily  shrinking  operating  profit 
per  dollar  of  sales. 

“Figures  for  1930,”  he  said,  “will  sene 
simply  as  a  last  warning.  Those  who 
do  not  now  put  their  houses  in  order  will 
succumb,  those  who  do  may  survive, 
while  those  who  have  profited  by  the  re¬ 
peated  warnings  should  emerge  stronger 
than  ever.  Retailers  who  have  controlled 
or  reduced  costs  are  doing  pretty  well. 

“Where  increasing  volume  produce* 
lower  net  profit,  there  is  something  radi¬ 
cally  wrong.  Volume,  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  cure-all.  has  Iteen  tried  and  found 
to  be  a  quick  remedy.” 


DAILY’S  GIRLS’  CLUB  MEETS 

The  Damnlle  (Ill.)  Commercial-News 
Girls’  Club  recently  marked  its  first  year 
of  existence  with  a  banquet  addressed 
by  W.  J.  Parrett,  publisher  and  general 
manager.  Every  girl  who  works  on  the 
paper  is  a  member.  Mrs.  Blanche  Had- 
ley,  of  the  composing  room,  is  president; 
Sue  White,  society  editor,  vice-president, 
and  Gladys  Meese,  secretary-treasurer. 


all  the  skilled  workers  employed  in  making 
a  newspaper,  stcreotypers  are  among  the  most 
resourceful.  By  careful  doctoring  and  nursing — ^by 
special  and  often  secret  methods  of  conditioning 
and  surface  treatment — many  stereotypers  achieve 
results,  with  inferior  mats,  that  would  do  credit  to 
mats  of  much  better  quality. 

Unfortunately,  such  special  handling  takes  time; 
and,  as  everything  depends  upon  the  skill  of  certain 
OfHjrators,  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  illness  and 
other  personal  factors,  the  results  are  not  always 
uniform. 

The  better  way  is  to  use  mats  which  are  properly 
conditioned  at  the  mill  and  require  no  surface  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  kind.  Such  mats,  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  skilled  operators  who  formerly  made  the  best 
of  what  they  had,  effect  substantial  economies  and 
make  for  uniform  quality  of  printing. 

That  is  why  we  emphasize  that  Morley  Mats  arc 
conditioned  for  molding  when  taken  from  the  case, 
and  require  no  surface  treatment  cither  before  or 
after  molding. 


Morley  Mats 

ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Picture  is  Not  as  Black  as  It  has 
Been  Painted . . . 


Advertising  to  the  Southerner 
is  still  highly  profitable.  To 
reach  him  you  must  use  the 
leading  daily  newspapers  which 
are  listed  below. 


WE  READ  vivid  stories  of  suffering  and  relief  in 
the  drought  affected  areas  in  the  South  West.  Do 
not  get  the  impression  that  the  entire  South  is  going 
through  this  unfortunate  experience.  The  Southern 
States  hordering  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  are  not  in  this  picture.  Tlie  Piedmont  and 
Birmingham  areas — the  South’s  industrial  work  shops 
are  still  husy  employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
labor,  who  continue  to  draw  their  weekly  pay  checks, 
which  is  spent  in  the  neighborhood  stores.  The  mer¬ 
chants  are  still  buying  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
Southern  families. 

In  otlier  words,  the  South  has  not  gone  to  the  dogs — 
neither  has  its  buying  power  diminished.  It  is  still  the 
same  beehive  of  industrial  and  agricultural  activity.  It 
is  still  engaged  in  its  many  industrial  enterprises,  in 
planting  its  rich  soils  with  diversified  crops  in  dairy 
farming,  which  furnish  the  Southerner  witli  a  constant 
source  of  revenue. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  these  products,  the 
South  will  continue  to  furnish  the  major  part  of  the 
country’s  recjuirements  and  in  return  will  continue  to 
need  commodities  for  its  agricultural,  industrial  and 
home  needs. 


Circa- 

Ution 

FLORIDA 

•••D'y’on*  Beach  News-Journal . (ES)  5.118 

***fen«acola  Newt  and  Journal . (EAM)  16,352 

...n  P*  Tribune  (M)  42,006 . (S)  47,896 

’’’Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  8,565 . (S)  8.601 


GEORGIA 

’***“*“**•  Herald  . (E) 

*A“8uita  Herald  . (S) 

TMacon  Telegraph  &  Newt . (M&E) 

TMacon  Telegraph  A  News . (S) 


15,039 

15,175 

47,158 

42,806 


2,500  10,000 
Lines  Lines 

.06  .055 

.09  .09 

.13(.15S)  .13(.15S) 
.07(.09S)  .07(.09S) 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

’’’Columbia  State . (M) 

’’’Columbia  State . (S) 

••’Greenville  News  A  Piedmont . (MAE) 

’’’Greenville  News  . (S) 

’’’Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . (MAE) 

’’’Spartanburg  Herald  . (EAS) 


Circu¬ 

lation 


28,000 

29,053 

41,546 

28,646 

15,340 

19,045 


.05  .05 

.05  .05 

.15  .15 

.15  .15 


VIRGINIA 

’’’Newport  Newt  Times-Herald . (E)  9,205  ) 

’’’Newport  News  Daily  Press . (SAM)  6,635) 

’•’Roanoke  Times  A  World  News . (MAE)  35,994 

’’’Roanoke  Times  . (S)  24,156 

’’’Staunton  Newt  Leader  (M),  Leader . (E)  7,542 


2,500 

10,000 

Lines 

Lines 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.05  .05 

.11  .11 

.08  .08 

.045  .045 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

•Greensboro  Newt  A  Record . (MAE)  49.270  .15 

ureetuboro  News  A  Record .  . (S)  37,686  .12 


’A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement.  3  months  ending  March  31,  1930. 
’”A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
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WIDENED  SERVICE  IS 
KANSAS  GROUP’S  AIM 

State-Wide  Program  Started  Under 
New  Preaident,  John  Redmond 
— Next  Meeting  Called 
March  7 

(5’^rta/ to  BU>itox  &  Publishek) 

Topeka,  Kan*.,  Feb.  2. — A  new  policy 
of  service  for  the  newspaper  readers  of 
Kansas  was  formulated  Saturday  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Kansas  Press 
.Association,  representing  146  newspapers. 

A  meeting  to  complete  the  plans  has  been  , 
called  for  March  7  by  John  Redmond 
of  Burlington,  newly  elected  president. 

O.  W.  Little,  of  Alma,  re-elected  field 
secretary  for  the  eighth  time,  is  in  , 
charge  of  the  business  side  of  the  new  , 
promotion  program,  designed  to  Ixwst 
the  circulation  of  the  newspapers  so  they 
may  carry  their  work  into  every  home 
in  the  state.  The  program  is  expected 
to  increase  advertising  linage  so  the  en-  , 
larged  program  may  be  carried  out. 

Redmond  was  chosen  president  of  the  , 
association  to  Succeed  Charles  H.  Browne 
of  Horton,  at  the  close  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  two-day  meeting  here.  _  E.  A. 
Briles  of  Stafford  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  J.  H.  Barley  of  Washington  was 
re-elected  treasurer  for  the  eighth  time. 

Members  named  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  odd-numbered  districts 
were  Walt  Neibarger,  Tonganoxie; 

F.  W.  Brinkerhoff,  Pittsburg :  A.  Q. 
Miller,  Belleville,  and  J.  W.  Mayberry, 
Elkhart. 

Action  on  the  merger  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association  with  the  Kansas  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  was  postponed. 

Speakers  included  Gov.  Harry  Wood¬ 
ring  of  Kansas;  Mayor  W.  O.  Rigby  of 
Topeka;  Charles  H.  Browne,  retiring 
president,  of  the  Horton  Headlight; 
Harold  A.  Hammond,  Caldivell  Messen¬ 
ger;  Leslie  E.  Edmonds,  Topeka  Daily 
Capital;  Elizabeth  Aherns,  Paola;  Rolla 
Clymer,  Eldorado  Times;  George  B. 
Dollivar,  Battle  Creek  (Stich.)  Mnon- 
Joumal,  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association ;  Fred  Brinkerhoff, 
Pittsburg  Headlight;  Ralph  Hemingway, 
Minneapolis  Messenger;  Bertha  Shore. 
Augusta  Ga::ette;  Adj.  Gen.  M.  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean  of  Kansas  National  Guard ;  Merle 
C.  Taylor  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
Hugh  J.  Powell,  Coffeyi'tlle  Journal.  • 

HAS  A.N.P.A.  RECOGNITION 

Wald  Agency  Alio  Has  Local  Recog¬ 
nition  of  N.  Y.  City  Publishers 

In  the  list  of  advertising  agencies,  ap¬ 
pearing  on  pages  170  to  188  of  Epitor 
&  Publisher  International  Year 
Book,  data  on  the  S.  Wald  .Advertising 
Agency,  World  Bldg.,  New  York,  does 
not  accredit  that  organization  with  the 
recojmition  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  or  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  City. 

Recognition  of  both  bodies  has  been 
accorded  to  the  Wald  Agency,  we  are 
informed,  the  publication  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  recognition  having  occurred 
after  the  Year  Rook  agency  listinir  had 
been  edited  and  sent  to  the  printer. 
Readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  who 
use  this  list  as  a  guide  in  their  relations 
with  advertising  agencies  are  requested 
to  make  these  changes  in  their  copies  of 
the  Year  Book.  The  kev  letters  “a”  and 
“d”  should  be  included  to  denote,  re¬ 
spectively,  .A.N.P..\.  and  local  recogni¬ 
tion. 

PLANNING  HALL  OF  FAME 

Plans  are  being  laid  for  a  Kansas  Edi¬ 
tors’  Hall  of  Fame,  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  Nominations  for  places  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  the  U.  of  K.  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  final  choice  of 
names  will  be  left  to  the  Quarter  Cen¬ 
tury  Oub,  consisting  of  about  100  Kan¬ 
sas  newspaper  men  who  have  been  in 
the  business  25  years  or  more.  It  has  not 
yet  been  decid^  whether  that  Hall  of 
Fame  will  be  composed  of  busts  as  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  or  portraits  as 
at  Ohio  University.  It  is  expected  three 
editors  will  be  elected  the  first  year. 


TO  HANDLE  CANNED  GOODS 

Swift  &  Co.  Will  Add  Complete  Line 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

On  the  heels  of  the  declaration  by 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Chicago  canning 
concern,  closely  identified  with  Swift  & 
Co.,  Chicago  packers,  that  the  packing 
concern  would  not  distribute  the  Libby 
line,  comes  announcement  from  Swift  & 
Co.,  to  the  effect  that  the  firm  will 
soon  add  a  complete  line  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  the  food  products  now 
being  distributed. 

The  determination  of  Swift  to  engage 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  busi¬ 
ness  follows  closely  on  the  modification 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Packers  Consent  decree,  signed  in 
1920.  It  is  the  first  indication  from  any 
of  the  large  packing  house  groups  of  any 
change  in  their  business  as  a  result  of 
the  court  decision.  Business  circles  re¬ 
gard  the  Swift  announcement  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  equally  important  announce¬ 
ments  to  be  made  by  that  firm  and  the 
other  packing  companies. 

Announcements  of  similar  nature  are 
expected  .shortly  from  .Armour  &  Co., 
Wilson  &  Co.,  and  Cudahy  &  Co.  Wil¬ 
son  and  Cudahy,  while  not  applicants  for 
the  modification  are  still  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  its  terms. 

COVERING  LEGISLATURE 

Eighteen  correspondents  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  general  assembly  of 
Missouri  at  Jefferson  City.  They  are 
Asa  M.  Hutson,  Hume  Duval  and  Harry 
Edwards,  .96  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Curtis  Betts  and  Boyd  Carroll,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch ;  Jack  Craig  and  Harvey 
Wertz,  .St.  Louis  Star;  Ray  Schorder, 
.St.  Louis  Times;  George  Wallace  and 
Duke  Shoop,  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times;  Boh  Holloway.  Kan.sas  City 
Journal-Post ;  Ovid  A.  Martin,  Spring- 
field  Nev's  and  Leader;  Floyd  Sullivan, 
.Springfield  Press;  J.  T.  King,  Calvin 
Speedy  and  IIcrlK’rt  Klien,  Associated 
Press;  and  Meade  Monrue  and  J.  C. 
Wells,  United  Press. 

CHICAGO  CONTEST  BEGUN 

Announcements  of  the  purpose,  condi¬ 
tions  and  classifications  of  awards  in 
the  first  annual  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Contest  and  Exhibit  of  Chicago  Adver¬ 
tising  council  has  been  sent  out  to  Chi¬ 
cago  advertisers,  agencies  and  free  lance 
artists  inviting  them  to  enter  the  com¬ 
petition.  The  jury  which  will  judge 
the  entries  has  not  been  named,  nor  has 
the  date  been  .set  for  the  exhibit.  Editor 
k  Publisher,  in  its  Jan.  24  issue,  re¬ 
ported  the  jury  had  iK-en  selected. 

OFFER  LOWER  GAS  RATES 

George  D.  Carnev.  co-publisher.  Fort 
.Smith  fArk.l  .Soutlm-e.^t  .American  and 
Times  Record,  with  Leigh  Kelly  and  A. 
f-raham  Williams.  Jr.,  have  presented  the 
City  Commission  a  proposal  to  sell  Fort 
Smith  consumers  natural  gas  at  rates 
lower  than  now  in  effect.  Mr.  Carney 
and  his  associates  propose  to  inaugurate 
service  in  18  months  if  a  franchise  is 
granted. 

TO  EXHIBIT  SCOUT  WORK 

.An  exhibit  of  all  types  of  Bov  Scout 
publications  sponsored  by  nearly  6.^0 
Sco'nt  Councils  throughout  the  country 
is  one  of  the  features  planned  bv  the 
National  Boy  Scout  Press  Association 
for  its  annual  convention  to  be  held  in 
the  Hotel  Cleveland.  Cleveland.  April  24 
and  2.^.  Felix  .A,  Danton  of  Cleveland, 
is  general  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements. 

CRAFTSMEN  HONORED 

Forty-two  craftsmen,  representing  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  the  building  trades  who 
contributed  outstanding  work  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Building  were  awarded  certificates  and 
gold  buttons  at  ceremonies  recentlv. 
The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  .Archi¬ 
tects’  club  of  Chicago. 

STUDENTS  EDITED  PAPER 

Students  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  edited  the  Vancouver  Sun,  Jan. 
17. 


BALTIMORE  POST  NOW 
IN  NEW  PLANT 

Scripps-Howard  Daily  Occupies  Re¬ 
modeled  Building  33  Days  After 
Old  Plant  Was  Destroyed 
by  Fire 

The  Baltimore  Post,  driven  from  its 
plant  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  all  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  moved  into  its  new  home,  Feb.  3 
in  a  remodeled  six-story  building  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  new  machinery. 
The  move  was  made  exactly  33  days 
after  the  fire  and  is  considered  a  record 
in  preparation  of  a  large  plant  for  oc¬ 
cupation  bv  a  daily  newspaper. 

Since  the  fire  the  Scripps-lToward 
daily  had  been  operating  from  the  plant 
of  the  Baltimore  .Sun,  the  facilities  of 
which  were  extended  to  it  by  the  .A.  S. 
.Aliell  Company,  publisher  of  that  news¬ 
paper. 

The  new  plant  is  a  six-story  steel 
and  concrete  building  purchased  by  the 
Scripps-TToward  organization  shortly 
after  the  old  plant  was  destroyed.  The 
pressroom,  classified  department  and  cir¬ 
culation  headquarters  are  on  the  first 
floor.  The  business  and  advertising 
offices  occupy  the  second  floor ;  the  com¬ 
posing  room  is  on  the  third,  and  the 
editorial  department  on  the  fourth.  A 
photo-engraving  plant  takes  up  part  of 
the  fifth  floor  and  the  sixth  is  used  for 
paper  storage. 

None  of  the  machinery  from  the  old 
plant  could  he  used  bv  the  Post,  and  it 
will  he  sold  for  junk.  .A  press  was 
moved  in  from  the  Akron  Times-Pre.<:s 
and  five  new  additional  units  were 
rushed  to  Baltimore  by  R.  Hoe  k  Co. 
Nine  new  Tntertypes  were  installed  in 
the  composing  room,  and  an  entirely  new 
photo-engraving  plant  was  set  up. 

BROADCAST  ROCK  FALL 

Additional  information  on  how  the 
rock  collapse  at  the  brink  of  Niagara 
Falls  was  covered  bv  newspapers  was 
furnished  Editor  k  Pubi.isher  this  -"'eek 
hv  A.  H.  Kirchhofer.  managing  editor, 
Buffalo  Nesrs.  w’^o  claims  that  the  first 
Printed  account  of  the  event  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  evening  mail  edition  of 
the  News  Tan.  18.  The  News’  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WREN  also  broadcast  the  news  of 
♦he  collapse  as  soon  as  the  fact  became 
known.  Mr.  Kircbhofer  also  declares 
that  a  News  photographer.  C.  T.  Kennedy, 
was  the  first  cameraman  at  the  scene. 

1929  NEWSPRINT  FIGURES 

Announcing  complete  figures  from  its 
paper-manufacturing  census  taken  in 
19.30,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Eeb.  2 
gave  the  quantitv  of  newsprint  manu¬ 
factured  in  1929  in  the  ITnited  States  as 
1.409  169  tons.  This  production  com¬ 
pared  with  1,415.4.30  tons  in  t928,  and 
1..516.t129  tons  in  1927.  The  1929  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  was  valued  at  S80.706.- 
890,  nearb*  one-tenth  qf  the  aggregate 
value,  $897  000.000  placed  on  paper  and 
paper  boards  of  all  kinds. 


C/oniplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 
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GOV.  KOHLER  HONORED 

Sheboygan  and  Chicago  Preii 
Make  Him  a  Member 

Walter  J.  Kohler,  retiring  governor 
Wisconsin  and  head  of  the  plumbing  fix 
ture  manufacturing  company  bearine  wi 
name,  was  made  an  honorary  membwoi 
the  veteran  Press  Club  of  Chioio 
founded  in  1879,  the  oldest  organi^ 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  also  nt 
the  Press  Club  of  Sheboygan,  fomw 
in  October,  1930,  at  the  first  annual  din. 
ner  of  the  Sheboygan  Oub  recently 

Sidney  D.  Kaye  of  the  Sheboygm 
(Wis.)  Press,  president  of  the  P^s 
Club  of  Sheboygan,  presented  Mr.  Kohltr 
with  an  honorary  membership  in  his  or. 
ganization,  and  vVilliam  H.  Maas,  via. 
president  of  the  De  Puy  Banking ’publj! 
cations,  Chicago,  and  a  director  of  tbt 
Press  Club  of  Chicago,  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  for  the  Chicago  society. 

BUYS  CASPER  PAPER 

Charles  W.  Barton,  former  publisher 
of  the  Sheridan  (W'yo.)  Post-Enter, 
prise,  has  purchased  the  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Independent.  Mr.  Barton  formerly  was 
assistant  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph,  later  publisher  of 
the  Casper  Tribune,  and  for  eight  years 
was  puhlisher  of  the  Sheridan  Post-En¬ 
terprise,  a  paper  which  he  consolidated 
eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Barton  announced 
that  he  expected  to  change  the  name  of 
the  paper  and  move  to  Casper.  Mr 
Barton  is  also  publisher  of  the  North- 
western  Farmdr  and  Rancher,  which  will 
also  be  issued  from  bis  Casper  plant 
Mr.  Barton  is  a  brother  of  Bruce  Bar¬ 
ton,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os 
born,  Inc.,  New  York. 

WEEKLY  104  YEARS  OLD 

The  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Republicm  re¬ 
cently  began  its  104th  volume.  The  Ke 
publican,  despite  its  name,  is  Democratic 
J.  F.  Short  is  editor  and  owner. 

Cost  of  3  Month§ 
rampni|i$n  Returnoii 
First  Four  Works 


An  electrical  appliance,  retalllni  at  |79 
and  offered  at  regular  prieet,  old  la 
tufneient  volume  to  return  more  ttiu 
$3,000.  cost  of  3  months'  advertlsine  cia* 
paion.  in  first  4  weeks.  This  is  a  1931 
tales  record  and  proves  beyond  doubt  tbi 
splendid  condition  of  the  South  Jerio 
market. 

The  Public's  Funds  are  liquid,  SMflsy* 
ment  Is  at  a  high  level,  sales  reeerdi 
were  made  on  radios  and  electrie  rtfrii* 
erators  IN  1930.  but  only  when  ssek 
products  were  substantially  advertised  Is 
the  local  newepaperi  read  In  7  eat  ef 
every  8  homes  in  the  Greater*CaHdes 
(N.i.)  area. 

Thorough  coverage  at  ONE  cost. 


COURIER-POST 

"A  24-Hour  Medium  at  one  cett" 
Lmi  thin  half  of  1%  reidtr  dyilleitlw 

National  Repreientatltm 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


Expansion  .  .  - 

Room  for  growth 
and  expansion, 
where  it  can  best  be 
utilized,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in 
planning  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 
Spaetaltaing  in  Sneepapv 
Knginaarint 

1001  HURON  ROAD,  CLIVIU*® 
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linage  is  surveyed 
by  MISSOURI  GROUP 

A»»oci«ted  Dailies  Showed  Only 
5  Per  Cent  Loss  in  1930,  Chiefly  in 
Local  Display  and  Classified — 
Circulation  Up  3  Per  Cent 


Seventeen  clailv  newspapers  of  Mis¬ 
souri  belonging  to  Missouri  Associated 
Dailies,  had  as  a  group  during  1930  an 
increase  of  three  per  cent  in  circulation 
over  1939.  and  a  decrease  of  five  per  cent 
in  advertising  linage,  according  to  facts 
compiled  in  a  survey  made  by  Frank  \\  . 
Rucker  of  the  Independence  Examiner, 
and  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  organization  in  Kansas  City  recently. 

Garence  Watkins  of  the  Chillicolhe 
ConstiMion-Trihune  is  president  of  the 
group,  and  Mitchell  White  of  the  Mexico 
Ledger  is  secretary. 

Fifteen  of  the  17  newspapers  gave  com¬ 
plete  figures  for  1929  and  1930.  These 
papers  carried  a  total  of  37.038.933  lines 
in  Ihih  and  .U.‘>23.715  in  1930,  a  decrease 
of  2.113,218  lines.  Taken  individually, 
nine  papers  showed  a  loss  over  1929,  while 
six  showed  a  gain.  The  percentage  of 
losses  experienced  by  the  nine  papers 
varied  from  less  than  1  per  cent  to  18 
per  cent.  The  gains  experienced  by  the 
six  newspapers  ranged  from  1  to  lO  per 
cent. 

The  greatest  loss  in  advertising  linage 
was  in  local  display  and  classified.  Fight 
papers  experienced  losses  in  national, 
while  seven  reported  gains,  ranging  from 
2  to  13  per  cent. 

The  newspapers  participating  in  the 
survey  were:  Carthage  Press.  Chillicothe 
Constitution-Tribune,  Columbia  Missou¬ 
rian,  I'ullon  Gazette.  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post,  Independence  I^xaminer,  Jefferson 
City  Capital-Xeies.  Cape  Girardeau 
Southca.d  Mis.sourian,  Kirk.ss'ille  Daily 
F.xpre.ss  and  Xews.  Macon  Chronicle- 
Herald,  Maryt’iUe  Demoerat-Eorum  and 
Tribune,  Marshall  Demoerat-Xeu’s, 
Mexico  Ledger,  Moberly  .Monitor-Index. 
Poplar  Bluff  .hneriean  Republic,  Tren¬ 
ton  Times,  and  Warrensburg  .^tar-Jour- 
nal. 

Concerning  the  prospects  for  1931,  the 
Mis.souri  publishers  were  unanimous  in 
their  belief  that  conditions  would  be  no 
worse  than  in  19,10.  .V  majority  believed 
that  conditions  would  he  better.  These 
opinions  were  expressed  after  a  con¬ 
ference  with  their  local  merchants.  “It 
is  hard  to  get  merchants  to  commit  them¬ 
selves,"  said  one  publisher,  “but  1  believe 
they  will  advertise  abotit  the  same  as  in 
1930.”  .Another  said :  “f)ur  merchants 
are  talking  of  increasing  newspaper 
space  and  cutting  out  some  other  forms 
of  .advertising.” 

The  survey  included  also  an  analysis 
of  the  salaries  paid  to  help.  .Advertising 
managers  receive  an  average  salarv  of 
Mo.ba;  .advertising  salesmen.  $2').18; 
circulation  managers,  ?33.fifi ;  circulation 
solicitors.  $.13.')3:  city  editors.  ^13.26; 
reporters.  S2.3.0.s ;  foremen  of  composing 
rooms.  $4194;  pressmen,  $.14.87;  lino- 
^33.9.3 ;  stereotypers, 

.A  number  of  the  iiapers  had  reduced 
the  mntiher  of  employes  during  the  past 
>ear.  but  not  one  had  reduced  salaries. 

SECRECY  ABANDONED 

,  iS’**^*^  *"'9  iinsuccessful  attempts  to 
oln  an  ‘air-tight"  caucus,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  of  the  Ho'use  of  Kepre- 
wntatives  in  the  Indiana  legislature  has 
andoned  its  elTorts  to  keep  correspon- 

’V’*’’  obtaining  anv  information 
t  what  transpired  in  the  meetings. 
•  C"  spattermen  were  barred  from  both 
ee  mgs  but  comjilete  stories  were 


^VE  TEAM  WRIST  WATCHES 

frd*  r‘^wards  for  winning  the  first  dis 
history,  twenty-fiva 
Corsicana.  Tex.,  higl 
,  ‘cmtball  squad  were  presented  witl 
DniV,  '^p*?hes  recently  by  the  Corsicam 
lTnh\  tII  Semi-lVeckh  Mornin, 
P-o.!  M  Pre-sentations  wefe  made  bi 
c^aui  Moore,  sports  editor. 


ADVERTISING  HELD  UP 


Agency  and  Publisher  Sign  Trade 
Commission  Stipulation 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W.vsHixc.ToN.  I'eb,  2. — Continuing  its 
campaign  against  fake  advertising,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  stipulations  by  an 
advertising  agency  and  an  unnamed  “pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  periodical”  whereby  both 
agree  to  withhold  advertising  of  their 
clients  which  has  been  objected  to  by  the 
commission  until  final  disposition  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  advertising  agency’s  stipulation 
covered  two  clients,  one  of  whom  pro¬ 
duced  an  instrument  to  detect  minerals  in 
the  earth  and  the  other  a  book  entitled 
“What  Happens  Upon  Death.” 

The  other  stipulation  covers  advertise¬ 
ments  of  two  companies,  one  offering  for 
sale  a  compound  which,  it  is  claimed,  will 
make  hair  grow  (juickly  and  the  other 
selling  a  hair  treatment. 


WEEKLY  no  YEARS  OLD 

The  Brockville  (Out.)  Recorder,  a 
weekly,  is  celebrating  its  110th  anniver- 
-sary  of  continuous  publication.  Chaun- 
cey  Beach,  an  itinerant  printer,  founded 
the  newspaiwr  and  for  many  years  dis¬ 
tributed  copies  by  horseback  after  they 
were  printed. 


BEAUTY  SHOPS  ADOPT 
ADVERTISING  CODE 

Chicago  Master  Hairdressers  Join  to 
Place  Institutional  Copy  and 
Eliminate  Deception  in 
Printed  Copy 

Chicago  master  hairdressers  and  beauty 
shop  owners  have  organized  a  selective 
group  known  as  the  Beauty  League, 
whose  purpose  is  to  do  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  in  metropolitan  papers,  in  an 
effort  to  educate  the  public  to  demanding 
"quality”  service. 

Membership  is  limited  to  those  shops 
and  shopowners  which  subscribe  to  a 
code  of  ethics  intended  to  eliminate  de¬ 
ception  in  the  advertising  and  selling  of 
professional  beauty  shop  services  and 
supplies. 

Some  of  the  phrases  to  be  watched 
carefully  in  the  advertising  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  follow: 

(iuaranteed.  This  word  shall  not  be 
used  in  an  unqualified  sense,  as  the  word 
is  misleading.  Any  reference  to  a  guar¬ 
antee  must  be  specific,  thus :  “We  guar¬ 
antee  a  satisfactory  wave  or  your  money 
will  be  refunded.” 

Free.  This  word,  frequently  mislead¬ 
ing,  shall  not  be  used  in  connection  with 


service  or  merchanilise  unless  same  is 
given  without  cost  independent  of  a  sale. 

Oil  Wave.  The  use  of  oil  is  incidental 
in  the  process  of  permanent  waving  and, 
because  of  this  fact,  no  wave  should  be 
described  as  an  “oil  wave.” 

Dyes.  Any  preparation  which  colors 
the  hair  is  a  dye  or  coloring  agent  and 
should  be  so  designated. 

Titles,  h'ictitious  titles,  honorary  or 
otherwise,  should  not  be  used  either  in 
advertising,  in  firm  names,  or  in  describ¬ 
ing  ojierators.  Titles  such  as  “Pro¬ 
fessor"  and  “Doctor”  should  not  be  used 
unless  properly  conferred  by  a  recog¬ 
nized  institution  of  learning. 

Competitors.  There  should  he  no  be¬ 
littling  of  the  service,  eciuipment  or  mer¬ 
chandise  of  competitors. 

Price.  If  price  is  advertised,  it  shall 
cover  the  entire  charge  for  the  operation 
describeil.  There  shall  be  no  extra 
charges  unless  specifically  stated  in  the 
advertisement. 

Limited  time  offers.  Offers  specifying 
a  “limited  time”  .shall  terminate  definitely 
on  the  day  designated. 

Bait  advertising.  .All  advertised  waves 
shall  be  available  without  argument,  and 
there  shall  be  no  effort  to  “switch”  cus¬ 
tomers  to  a  higher-priced  wave  when  the 
customer  has  responded  to  a  specific  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Ci.  .A.  Kreiter  is  president  of  the  Beauty 
T.eague  and  John  Negrescou  is  secretary. 


Not  a  Luxury — 

an  Economical  Necessity 


.s  O  .M  E 
I  S  E  R  S 
of 

BLACK  *  WHITE 
Contrast  Matrix 


New  York  Times 
Akron  I  imes  Press 
Jewish  Daily  Forward 
Worcester  Telegram  Gazette 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Toledo  News  Bee 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Toledo  Blade 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Janesville  Gazette 
Indianapolis  Times 
Yonkers  Stateeman 

Evangelistic  Publishing  House.  Cleveland 
German  Baptir.t  Publications,  Cleveland 
Detroit  News  '* 

Wall  Street  Journal 

Newark  Evening  News 

New  York  Mirror 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch 

Baltimore  Sun 

Boston  Herald  Traveler 

New  Rochelle  Standard^Star 

Washington  Star 

New  York  World 

Journal  of  Commerce.  New  York 

Baltimore  American  &  News 

Boston  American 

Boston  Globe 

Pittsburqh  Post  Gazette 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Providence  Journal  &.  Bulletin 

New  York  Sun 

New  York  News 

Waltham  News  Tribune 

Chicago  Daily  News 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

York  Dispatch 

Rochester  Times*Union 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

New  London  Day 

Newburq  News 

Jersey  Journal 

Harrisburg  Telegraph 

Bradstreets.  N.  Y. 

Rutherford  N.  J..  Republican 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News 


Typesetting  machines  replaced  hand  com¬ 
positors  because  of — ECONOMY.  High¬ 
speed  automatic  presses  replaced  the  old 
power  presses  because  of — ECONOMY. 
V  isible  typewriters  replaced  the  old  invisible 
machines  because  of — ECONOMY.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  the  Black  &  White 
Matri.x  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  “in¬ 
visible”  brass  matrices. 

It  was  invented  to  save  operators’  eyes. 
But  it  is  being  bon^ht  to  save  publishers’ 
dollars — and  because  its  savings  are  proved 
and  fffiinrnnteed  before  publishers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  it. 

When  are  you  going  to  Join  this  growing 
list  of  thrifty  publishers?  Write! 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

(Sole  Licensees  of  the  Perev  L.  Hill  Block  <S'  White  Patents  No.  1466437,  held 
valid  by  U.  S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  Infringers  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted.) 

33  West  42n(l  Street,  New  York 


BLACKKWHITE 

Contrast  [iff\J4atriN' 

''Contrast  Prov^ides  ^  VISIBILITY^ 
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BINGHAMTON  PRESS  IS 
SUED  IN  BANK  EXPOSE 

Tom  R.  Hutton,  Editor,  Cited  for 
Malice  in  Action  Filed  by  T.  J. 

Mangan,  Lawyer  —  Crusade 
Underway  Seven  Weeks 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 
Binghamton,  Feb.  5. — After  seven 
weeks  of  sensational  disclosures  by  the 
Binphamton  Press  concerning  the  op¬ 
erations  of  Andrew  J.  Horvatt,  missing 
president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  and  the  ramifications  of  a  whole¬ 
sale  bootlegging  plant  on  property  be¬ 
hind  the  bank.  Attorney  Thomas  J. 
Mangan  of  Binghamton,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  \ew  York  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bank,  has  brought  suit  for 
libel  against  Tom  R.  Hutton,  editor  of 
the  Binghamton  Press,  and  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  Co.  He  asks  damages  of 
S200.000,  and  charges  malice  on  the  part 
of  the  editor. 

Mr.  Mangan.  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  is  a  candidate  to  suc¬ 
ceed  himself.  The  legislative  election 
of  regents  takes  place  soon.  His  law 
firm  for  years  represented  Horvatt.  In 
a  legal  capacity  Mr.  Mangan’s  law  firm 
incorporated  the  Orange  Riding  and 
.\thletic  Quh,  where  $55,00(1  worth  of 
liquor  was  found  by  Binghamton  police 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  banker 
who  became  a  fugitive  from  justice  on 
Dec.  15. 

Five  investigations  are  lieing  made  in 
the  Horvatt  scandal  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Binghamton  Press.  These 
include  special  inquiry  bv  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  justice,  a  grand  jurv  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  investigation  by  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  banks  which  has  taken  over 
the  Horvatt  hank  institution,  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  books  of  the  P>inghamton 
city  government  by  orders  of  the  State 
Controller  and  an  aldermanic  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  relationships  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  with  Hovatt.  The  police  inquiry 
has  been  suspended  and  sent  to  the  grand 
jury  upon  information  that  witnes.ses 
feared  for  their  lives. 

Four  persons  have  been  indicted  by  a 
federal  grand  jury.  Two  memliers  of 
the  Horvatt  bank  staff,  including  the 
former  majority  leader  of  the  common 
council,  are  charged  with  forgerj’,  and 
the  suit  brought  by  the  vice-jiresident 
of_  the  bank  is  the  second  major  civil 
suit  this  far.  The  other  is  an  action  by 
depositors  of  the  bank  against  Mr.  Man¬ 
gan  and  other  directors  for  an  unlimited 
amount,  charging  mismanagement. 


GETS  PANAMA  OFFICE 

Jose  Isaac  Fabrega.  director  of  the  Es¬ 
trella  de  Panama,  Panama  City  news¬ 
paper,  has  been  named  Under  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Relations  by  President  .\1- 
faro. 


E.  F.  C.  BODDINGTON 

Well-Known  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
Journalist  Dies  in  St.  Faustin,  Que. 

Ernest  F.  C.  Boddington,  58,  w-ell- 
known  as  a  newspaperman  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  a  former  play¬ 
wright,  died  Jan.  30  at  St.  Faustin, 
Que.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Born  in  Toddington,  England,  in  1873, 
Mr.  Boddington  came  to  the  United 
States  in  18W  and  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  two  years  later.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Montreal  Star 
in  1^3,  and  from  1895  to  1897  was  city 
editor  of  the  Montreal  Herald.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  then  and  be¬ 
came  telegraph  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  and  from  1898  to  1900  was 
dramatic  critic  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  paper.  He  was  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Xeiv  Pork  Times  in  1901  and  1902 
and  afterwards  was  with  the  World, 
Evening  Post,  and  Mail.  During  these 
years  in  New  York  he  was  the  author 
of  several  plays  which  had  successful 
runs. 

In  1907  he  became  managing  erlitor  of 
the  Binahamton  (N.Y.)  Press,  and  in 
1909  moved  into  the  Middle  West  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
News.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Regina, 
Sask.,  where  he  served  on  newspapers. 


WILLIAM  C.  WRIGHT 


Old  New  York  Newspaperman  Dies  in 
Hastings-on-Hudson  at  63 

William  Charles  Wright,  63,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the  New  Pork 
Times  for  the  last  11  years  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  New  York  since  1903,  died 
at  his  home  in  Hastings-on-Hudson. 
N.  Y..  Jan.  31.  Mr.  Wright,  who  had 
lieen  on  sick  leave  from  the  Times,  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack  two  weeks  ago,  and 
thereafter  grew  steaililv  worse. 

He  was  liorn  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
age  of  21  he  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader.  Later  he  worked  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Post,  the  Pittsburgh 
Chroniele-Tehgraph  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Times,  specializing  in  politics  and  court 
work.  Because  of  his  work  in  the 
courts  he  became  known  to  his  friends  as 
Judge  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright  had  also  served  on  the 
Pittsburgh  News  Bureau  and  as  city 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  For 
ten  years  he  was  on  the  Nezv  York  Her¬ 
ald  under  James  Gordon  Bennett  and  for 
a  time  was  bead  of  the  copy  desk  there. 
In  1920  he  liecame  associated  with  the 
Times.  He  was  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
paper  t'lub  of  New  York. 


JOINS  MAGAZINE  FIRM 

Wilson  Baden  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  promotion  and  research  for 
the  Review  of  Reviews  Corporation, 
publishers  of  the  Rerdezv  of  Reviezos  and 
The  Golden  Book  Magacitte.  He  was 
formerly  with  George  Moll-Advertising. 


LEANDER  J.  de  BEKKER 

Champion  of  Latin-American  Coun- 
trie*  Dies  in  Rome 

Leander  J.  de  Bekker,  American  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  for  many  years  with  New 
York  newspapers,  died  in  Rome  follow¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack  Jan.  26,  a  short  time 
before  he  was  to  have  an  audience  with 
Premier  Mussolini. 

Mr.  de  Bekker  was  best  known  as  a 
champion  of  Latin  American  countries, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books 
and  parties  combating  American  influ¬ 
ence  in  these  countries.  In  1919  he  op¬ 
posed  .\merican  intervention  in  Mexico 
and  took  up  the  cause  of  Haitian  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1926  and  1927. 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1872. 
After  serving  with  Carter’s  Magazine 
and  Afterthought,  he  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Baltimore  American  in  1899,  and 
editor  and  critic  of  the  Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard  Union  in  1901.  From  19()9  to  1912 
he  was  with  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
from  1912  to  1918  with  the  New  York 
Ez'Ctting  Post.  In  1918  he  rejoined  the 
Tribune  and  was  sent  to  Mexico  as  a 
correspondent  in  1919.  His  interest  in 
I^atin  America  began  with  that  assign¬ 
ment. 

In  1915  he  became  secretary  and  in 
1921  president  of  the  Writers  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 


ARTHUR  A.  HINKLEY 


Veteran  Special  Repreaentative  Dies 
in  Los  Angeles 

Arthur  A.  Hinkley,  for  ten  years 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Reynolds-I-'itzgerald,  Inc.,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives,  died  suddenly 
in  that  city  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  24, 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  widely 
known  both  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
in  the  East,  where  he  worked  for  many 
years.  Because  of  his  solicitude  for 
younger  men,  he  was  affectionately 
known  as  “Father”  Hinkley. 

He  was  a  native  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
After  representing  rural  magazines,  he 
was  for  a  time  in  the  New  York  office 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  and  also  with 
the  Leslie-Judge  Publishing  Company. 


CLOSES  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

F2ffective  I'eb.  1,  Freeze-X'ogel-Lro- 
pold,  Inc.,  discontinued  its  Chicago  office 
at  333  North  Michigan  avenue.  Upon 
that  date  Mr.  Leopold  severed  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  firm  and  the  majority  of 
the  accounts  will  be  handled  by  Freeze- 
Vogel-Crowford,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 


OPENS  CLEVELAND  BRANCH 

Beaumont  and  Hohman,  Los  Angeles 
agency,  has  opened  a  Cleveland  branch  at 
613  Insurance  Center  building.  T.  R. 
McCabe  is  in  charge.  The  company  also 
maintains  offices  at  San  Francisco, 
Kansas  City  and  San  Antonio. 


HENRY  N.  KELLOGG 


Former  A.N.P.A.  Labor  Expert  Diet 
at  71  in  Indianapolis 

Henry  N.  Kellogg,  71,  who  retired  in 
1926  as  chairman  of  the  special  standing 
committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  As.sociation,  died  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  PYb.  4. 

For  years  Mr.  Kellogg  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  and  was  in  esjiecially  close 
touch  with  labor  problems  of  newspaper 
publishers.  He  became  chairman  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  committee  in  1907,  resigning 
his  position  as  business  manager  of  the 
Neze  York  Tribune  to  take  up  these 
duties.  Previously  he  had  been  publisher 
of  the  Brooklyn  Citiaen,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Nezv  York  H’orlJ, 
and  circulation  manager  of  the  .V«ii 
York  Herald. 


PHILIP  L.  HALE 

Philip  L.  Hale,  66,  well-known  artist 
and  critic,  died  F'eb.  2  in  Boston.  Known 
as  one  of  the  leading  painters  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Hale  had  served  as 
art  critic  for  the  Boston  Herald  and  the 
Boston  Transcript  and  had  written  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  artistic  subjects.  He  was 
the  son  of  Edward  P'verett  Hale,  author 
of  “The  Man  W  ithout  a  Country.”  His 
wife  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Nancy  Hale 
Hardin,  of  the  staff  of  Vogue  magazine, 
survive. 

PASTOR  WROTE  INTERVIEW 

To  escape  routine  methods  of  inter¬ 
viewing  a  boy  murderer,  the  Okmuloet 
(Okla.)  Times  recently  asked  Rev.  T. 
Parker  Hilborne,  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Okmulgee 
to  visit  Clyde  Winn,  13-ycar-old  killer 
held  in  the  county  jail  to  try  and  dis¬ 
cover  the  main  factors  to  blame  for  the 
boy’s  plight.  Rev.  Hilborne  received  the 
sheriff’s  permission  for  the  visit  and 
wrote  of  his  observations  in  a  signed 
story  in  the  Times. 


NAMED  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 

Frank  L.  Martin,  associate  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  has  been  appointed  program  director 
for  the  regional  meeting  of  the  Prws 
Congress  of  the  W'orld  at  Mexico  City 
.■\ugust  10,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Omar  D.  Gray,  publisher  of  the  Stur¬ 
geon  (Mo.)  Leader  and  field  secretary 
of  the  Press  Congress. 


DISTRIBUTING  FREE  COAL 

Free  coal  to  the  worthy  poor  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  being  donated  by 
the  Terre  Haute  Tribune.  Two  carloads 
are  being  distributed  each  week  in  100- 
pound  lots.  Recipients  are  furni.shing 
their  own  containers  and  taking  the  coal 
from  the  cars.  It  is  planned  to  continue 
the  free  distribution,  which  began  Jan. 
17.  for  six  weeks,  or  longer,  if  necessary. 
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W™  a  national  institution  in  the  daily  newspaper 
field,  over  a  period  of  years,  is  given  more  than  90% 
of  all  the  contracts  made  for  its  type  of  service— the 
remaining  few  percent  scattered  among  individuals 
— it  is  usually  because  of  its  outstanding  superiority 
in  results  . .  *  and  in  absolute  satisfaction  to  its  clients 
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uarSHALL  field  head 
XUJDS  NEWSPAPERS 


Preiident  of  Huge  Firm  Say*  They 
Are  Mo*t  Effectual  Medium  for 
Bringing  Buyer  and  Seller 
Together 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  4.— “Newspaper  adver- 
tidne  is  the  most  trenchant  of  all  helps 
n  correctly  and  profitably  disposniR  of 
“  handise,”  John  McKinlay,  president 
oTxfarshall  Fkld  &  Co.,  told  members 
of  the  Interstate  Merchants  Council 
Hthered  in  ChicaRO  for  their  19th  semi¬ 
annual  convention  which  opened  Tues- 


iir.  McKinlay  painted  a  rIowIhr  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  returns  to  be  obtained 
through  regular  newspaper  advertising 
and  urged  its  wide  use  if  the  retailer  is 
uiccessfullv  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

SrtisinR,’'  he  said.  “hriiiRs  the 
customer  and  the  merchandise  together. 
For  this  purpose,  the  newspaper  has 
proved  the  most  effective  for  us.— at 
least,  that  is  what  we  of  Marshall  Field 
i-  Co.  have  found  to  be  true.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  we  are  consistently  the  largest  pur¬ 
chaser  of  newspaper  white  space  in  the 
west,  and  only  because  we  find  it  profit¬ 
able  is  the  reason  this  is  true.” 

"The  newspapers  present  the  mer¬ 
chant  with  a  large  and  representative 
audience,  collecting  and  disseminating 
the  world’s  news,  presenting  the  amuse¬ 
ment  features,  educational  and  editorial 
departments,  sports,  science,  social  gos¬ 
sip,  pictures  and  domestic  science.  The 
newspapers  have  succeeded  in  building 
and  retaining  the  keen  interest  of  prac- 
tiailly  every  one  of  the  30,000,000  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  United  States.  In  brief,  they 
reach  the  public  upon  such  a  scale  of 
magnitude  that  they  can  afford  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  merchant’s  message  at  a  lower 
cost  per  reader  than  any  other  form  of 
successfully  demonstrated  propaganda.” 


PROTESTS  AGAINST  RADIO 
ARE  INCREASING 


(Continued  from  pat/e  7) 


lively  light  day.  All  but  a  fraction  of 
this  was  fodder  for  the  wastebasket,  but 
the  possibility  that  one  or  two  items  of 
real  interest  might  be  lurking  soine- 
where  among  the  mass  of  gratuitous  in- 
forration  made  it  necessary  for  the  busy 
radio  editor  to  read  at  least  a  few  lines 
^  of  every  piece. 

The  big  networks.  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  and  Columbia,  radio  editors  told 
Editor  &  Pubusher,  are  comparatively 
blameless  from  the  standpoint  of  p'ub- 
‘  licity.  They  send  out  plenty  of  it,  of 
course,  but  it  is  well  written  and  gener¬ 
ally  contains  information  of  value  for 
radio  pages  and  occasional  interesting 
j  stories  as  well  as  necessary  program  in¬ 
formation.  The  agencies,  the  advertisers 
and  the  entertainers  are  the  source  of 
jnost  of  the  useless,  and  often  silly,  re¬ 
leases,  the  editors  said. 

'?  ^he  majority  of  radio 
puWicity  considered  ridiculous  by  the 
recipients,  but  it  is  looked  upon  by  them 
*s  a  sheer  waste  of  time,  paper  and 
money  for  the  advertiser,  particularly  in 
instMces  where  three  identical  puffs  are 
received  on  one  subject  from  three  dif- 
.  'TFe  radio  editors  de¬ 
clare  that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
receive  a  piece  of  publicity  from  the  ad- 
'ertising  agency,  and  then  open  another 
envelope  to  find  the  same  thing  from  the 
advertiser,  or  the  station,  and  a  third 
nielo^  with  more  of  it  from  the  press 
Rent  hired  by  the  entertainer  who  is  to 
perform. 


*>’Pe  of  outlandish  copy  whici 
P  icity  agents  naively  expect  news 
pers  to  nublish  in  valuable  news  spac 
following  extract 
rrom  actual  releases.  Here  is  the  leai 
WfiR*  I^vid  G.  Casen  of  Statioi 
rXi  J-  in  behalf  of  th 

Meats  program: 

caavty  power  of  the  microphone  t 

*”<1  confiHf.nr  l°“eh  of  cheering  warm! 

perhaps  never  ha.s  been  s 
**’e  broadcasts  by  tha 
hearts,  broke 
and  broken  spirits,  the  Mystery  Girl 
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whose  counsel  is  heard  twice  weekly  over  WOR, 
Tuesday  at  S:44  P.  M.  and  Friday,  at  10:00 
A.  M.” 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,_  sent  out  the  following  news  con¬ 
cerning  the  Happy  Wonder  Bakers’ 
program : 

“It  looks  like  the  Happy  Wonder  Bakers 
were  under  the  impression  that  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  was  on  Jan.  6,  for  during  their  program 

Tuesday  evening  at  -  o’clock  through 

Station  -  they  will  present  as  one  of  their 

features  a  group  of  Irish  airs.  These  have 
been  arrang^  by  Frank  Black,  conductor  of  the 
Happy  Wonder  Bakers  orchestra.  The  medley 
which  starts  with  “Killarncy’’  and  is  followed 
in  turn  by  ‘Irish  Washerwoman,’  ‘Come  Back 
To  Erin’  and  ‘Off  to  Philadelphia,’  will  be 
plaj’ed  by  the  orchestra  with  vocal  interludes  by 
members  of  the  Wonder  Bakers  Trio.’’ 

These  are  just  examples  of  the  in¬ 
nocuous  stuff  that  merely  wastes  the  radio 
editors’  time,  hut  occasionally  the  time¬ 
worn  advertising  mallet  is  held  over  the 
publisher’s  head  in  much  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  as  intimated  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  taken  from  a  publicity  agent’s 
letter  received  by  a  New  York  News¬ 
paper  : 

“As  a  newspaper  rnan  of  a  great  main- 
years’  experience — being  in  turn  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  editor — I  am  well 
aware  of  the  relations  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  and  the  editorial  room. 

“This  paragraph  is  written  in  the  ut¬ 
most  sincerity  and  without  any  attempt 
to  be  sarcastic,  to  preclude  the  reply 
that  the  editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  are  entirely  separate,  t  am  en¬ 
closing  a  news  item  which  we  sent  to 
the  radio  editor.  Now  the — people  ad¬ 
vertise  consistently  with  you  and  it 
seems,  etc.” 

The  large  advertising  agencies,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  use  more  finesse  in  dealing 
xx-ith  “special  problems.”  A  radio  editor 
described  their  methml  this  week. 

“Few  of  the  larger  agencies  put  direct 
pressure,  or  attempt  to  put  direct  pres¬ 
sure,  on  radio  editors,”  he  .said.  “The 
gentle  workings  of  the  ‘contact  system’ 
are  much  more  efficient  and  less  painful 
to  all  concerned.  A  gentleman  from  the 
agency  calls  ‘to  ask  the  editor’s  advice’ 
on  some  program.  He  takes  him  to 
lunch.  The  very  clever  ones  do  not  even 
mention  the  program  in  which  they  are 
really  interested  until  it  can  be  done  as 
if  by  afterthought  and  after  they  have 
honestly  agrcecl  and  disagreed  on  other 
efforts.  Then  he  expresses  himself  with 
enthusiasm  about  his  real  objective,  and 
if  the  editor  has  any  politeness  whatever 
he  does  not  quarrel  with  his  salt.  Next 
xveek  the  hour  is  in  the  box  of  recom¬ 
mended  features.” 

And  so  week  after  week  the  publicity 
flood  comes  in,  and  with  a  purposeful 
regularity  the  radio  e<litors  toss  93  per 
cent  of  it  in  the  wastebasket. 


REDS  ACCUSE  REPORTER 

C.  J.  Ketchum,  travelling  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  London  Daily  Express,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  through 
Russia,  will  never  be  allowed  to  enter 
Russia  again  and  is  to  be  tried  in 
absentia  at  Moscow  for  “publishing  al¬ 
leged  libellous  reports,”  a  dispatch  to 
the  Express  from  Berlin  stated  this 
week.  Several  officials  in  Moscow’,  it 
was  reported,  had  been  arrested  and 
will  be  tried  for  being  too  communica- 
tix-e  with  Ketchum. 
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Mrs.  M.\RG.^RET  Aeue  M(Kf.xx.\, 
8.1,  writer  and  a  former  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  H'omrn's  Home  Com¬ 
panion,  Vogue,  Silk,  Elite  and  other 
publications,  di^  Feh.  2  at  her  home  in 
New  York  City.  She  was  a  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  23  years. 

Harolr  P.  Half.,  .39.  publisher,  Elko 
CScv.)  Imiependent,  died  at  a  hospital 
in  Klko  recently  after  two  weeks  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

ALF-XAxr)F:R  Cattell  Graw,  70,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Homestead 
CFla.)  Enterprise,  died  at  his  home  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  29.  He  retired  from 
the  newspaper  in  1924,  turning  the  publi¬ 
cation  over  to  his  son,  G.  L.  (iraw. 

James  F.  Ryax,  15  Clinton  .\vemie. 
HastiiiRs,  X.  Y..  for  five  years  with  the 
Bronx  Home  Xe^t’s  as  a  reporter,  died 
at  his  home  last  week. 

Miss  Camiu.e  Leary,  of  the  business 
department.  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune, 
died  Jan.  26.  She  was  secretary  to  F.u- 
pene  Kelly.  manaRer  of  the  Tribune,  at 
the  time  of  her  death. 

JoHx  \V.  Milligan’.  8.3.  editor  and 
publisher,  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era.  <lied  Feb. 

1  in  his  home  in  that  city  after  falliiiR 
downstairs  in  his  home  several  d.ays 
earlier. 

Mrs.  Catherixe  Palmer  Pi  RcuARn, 
wife  of  James  Burchard,  siH>rts  writer 
on  the  .VcTc  York  Telegram,  died  Jan. 
.31  at  Hot  SpriiiRs.  \.  M.,  whither  she 
had  Rone  in  an  effort  to  recover  from 
an  illness. 

Stf:wart  Bi.ArKWFj.i..  .31.  an  employe 
of  the  U.  S.  .VdeertisiiiR  Cf>rporation, 
Toledo,  was  burned  fatally  Jan.  .30, 
when  fire  swept  his  apartment. 

JoHX  \V.  CRintJt.  8.3,  former  manaRiiiR 
editor  of  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Trihune- 
Repuhliean.  died  suddenly  last  week  in 
Conneautville.  Pa.,  while  shoppiiiR. 

\\  ii.sox  J.  \'axce,  .39,  librarian  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  .Authority  and 
for  many  years  with  the  Xi'-wark  (X.J.) 
Daily  .Idvertiser.  which  has  since  be¬ 
come  the  Star-Eagle,  died  Feb.  .3  at  his 
home  in  Xewark.  He  left  newspaiier 
work  in  1907. 

Thomas  C.  Yarxall.  6.3,  former 
CTiicaRO  community  newspaper  publisher, 
died  in  Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Jan.  29.  Mr. 
Yarnall  moved  to  Cedar  Rapids  a  year 
apo  when  ill  health  forced  him  to  .sus¬ 
pend  publication  of  the  South  Side 
Rn'ietv. 

Sol  Oppexheimfui.  59,  country  circu¬ 
lation  manaper  of  the  Clez’eland  Nezes 
and  one  of  the  best  known  circulation 
men  in  Ohio,  died  suddenly  at  bis  home 
Jan.  28  after  a  heart  attack.  Oppen- 
heimer  received  his  traininp  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  depjirlment  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  joined  the  Cleveland  News 
in  P)10.  He  was  made  country  circula¬ 
tion  manaper  in  1923. 

Mrs.  Mareli.e  K.  Wymax.  died  Jan. 
2.3.  She  was  a  home  economics  authority 
and  head  of  the  Eos  Angeles  (Cal.^ 
Times  culinary  department. 

Mrs.  E.  .\.  Lampe,  79,  mother  of  Al¬ 
fred  O.  Anderson,  publisher,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch,  and  widow  of  the  late 
H.  J.  Lampe,  former  publisher  of  a 
German  newspaper  in  Kansas  City,  died 
Ian.  .30  at  the  home  of  her  dauphter. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Watts,  at  San  .Antonio,  Tex. 

jEiiEniAH  Porter  Jordax,  who  has 
been  in  the  paper  business  in  Boston  60 
years,  died  Jan.  .30  in  Boston.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  founders  of  the  Boston  Paper 
Trade  Association. 

Charle:s  E.  WAiiLFaGH.  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Globe  mailinp  room,  and 
an  employe  of  that  paper  for  69  years, 
died  Jan.  23  at  his  home  in  Roxhury, 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Fritz  R.  Hirsch,  commercial  manaper 
of  WSB,  radio  broadcastinp  station  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  died  Jan.  .31  in  .At¬ 
lanta  of  pneumonia. 

Jeanne  D.  Shii)ELf:r.  for  a  numlier  of 
years  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times  staff, 
died  Jan.  28  at  the  Los  Angeles  General 
Hospital.  Her  poems  were  featured  by 
the  Times. 


Malcolm  M.vcKixxox,  60,  veteran 
Davenport,  la.,  newspaperman,  in  recent 
years  associated  with  hiphway  develop¬ 
ment  work  in  Illinois,  died  Jan.  30  in 
Moline,  Ill. 

A.  L.  Prf:ustox,  68,  owner  and  editor. 
Liberty  (Mo.)  Tribune  and  Liberty  Ad- 
z’ance.  died  suddenly  Jan.  26.  Preston 
for  20  years  was  connected  with  the 
Xcz’ada  (Mo.)  Mail  and  Post  and  later 
purchased  the  Marshall  (Mo.)  Demo- 
crat-Xezi'S.  He  founded  the  Mobcrly 
(Mo.)  Index  and  later  merped  with 
other  newspapers  to  form  the  Mobcrly 
Monitor-Index  and  Evening  Democrat. 

Chester  D.  Fiske,  manager  of  a 
business  school  in  Patchopue,  L.  L, 
and  former  newspaperman,  died  Jan.  21 
at  his  home  in  Patchopue.  Starting  on 
the  old  Xezv  York  Sun,  Mr.  Fiske  later 
went  to  the  Richmond  Hill  (L.I.) 
Lcader-Obscrz'cr  and  the  Record  of  the 
same  city. 

Webster  J.  Morris,  90,  former  Michi¬ 
gan  newspaperman  and  Civil  war  vet¬ 
eran.  died  in  a  Grand  Rapids  sanitarium 
Ian.  22.  He  served  on  the  Mt.  Clemens 
Daily  Leader. 

Mat.  -A.  F.  Lewis,  90,  pioneer  in  Mis¬ 
souri  journalism  and  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carthage  Banner,  died  Jan. 
20  in  that  city. 

William  .A.  Connelly.  76,  editor  of 
the  okl  Danz-illc  (HI.)  Daily  Press  11 
years  prior  to  1900,  prominent  in  early- 
day  .Springfield  and  Danville  journal¬ 
ism.  died  Jan.  23.  In  recent  years  he 
liad  been  accountant  witli  tbe  Intcr- 
.State  Water  Company. 

Tames  William  Boxih’raxt.  64,  who 
many  vears  ago  was  publisher  of  the 
Green.sborn  (Ala.)  Beacon,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Pai’I-tne  A’irginia  O’Brien, 
wife  of  E.  P.  O'Brien,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  editorial  staff,  died  at  the 
West  Penn  Hospital  Jan.  26.  after  a 
short  illness. 

Erwin  H.  Davis,  Smithfield  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Proz'idniee  Journal 
and  Ez'cning  Bulletin,  was  killed  by 
monoxide  pas  in  his  parage  early  on  the 
morning  of  Tan.  23.  Miss  T.ucille  Brous- 
seau,  in  the  car  with  Davis,  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  carape  for  about  two  hours 
'until  she  revived  sufficiently  to  crawl  to 
a  neiehbnr’s  house  for  help.  Davis  was 
44  and  unmarried. 

James  Oi.ivf:r  Laing,  56.  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  in  later  years  a  United 
States  consul  in  several  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Orient,  was  killed  in  Battle 
Creek.  Mich..  Tan.  24,  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  Michigan  Central  switch 
engine  at  a  downtown  crossing.  I.ainp 
was  at  one  time  night  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  .^tar. 

Miss  Mary  T.  M.  T.arktx,  60,  teacher 
and  author,  sister  of  William  J.  T.arkin. 
city  editor,  U’oreester  (Mass.)  Ez'ening 
Post,  died  Jan.  22  at  Worcester. 

Henry  Clay  A’^ortriepe.  71.  veteran 
Toledo  editor  and  publisher,  died  in  his 
home  in  Toledo  recently  after  a  brief 
illness  of  heart  disease.  He  had  been  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  business 
nearlv  40  years  and  from  189.3  to  189.8 
owned  tbe  Toledo  Comm(*reial.  which 
later  became  the  Toledo  Times.  He  was 
president  of  the  Express  Publisbine 
Companv.  publishers  of  the  German  Ex¬ 
press.  for  33  years.  Mr.  AWtriede  was 
n  rinse  friend  of  President  William  Mc- 
Kinlev  and  took  a  leading  part  in  his 
camnaiern  for  tbe  presidency.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  bv  his  wife. 

Charles  B.  ATt'xporff,  69.  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City  .Star's 
composing  nxim.  died  recently  in  Kansas 
City. 

Charles  Hoyer,  advertising  manager 
for  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  Journal,  died  Jan.  25  in  the 
Lake  A'iew  hospital,  Chicago,  of  injuries 
received  Jan.  21  when  he  fell  from  the 
platform  of  a  street  car. 

Albert  G.  Walter,  publicity  manager 
for  Boggs  and  Buhl  department  store. 
Pittsburgh,  died  Jan.  25,  after  a  short 
illness. 

A.  A.  Baitmax,  65,  for  30  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  (la.)  Hazek- 
cye,  died  at  Mount  A’ernon  Jan.  24.  He 


had  been  postmaster  of  the  town  for 
several  jears. 

Richard  J.  Wynkoop,  artist  and  pho¬ 
tographer  of  wide  reputation  and  father 
of  Joseph  Wynkooi),  foreman  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  composing 
room,  died  Jan.  26  at  his  home  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  aged  78.  He  was  considered  an 
authority  on  photographic  papers  and 
was  for  some  years  chief  chemist  for 
the  firm  of  Kemp  &  Wynkoop,  New 
Jersey  manufacturers  of  photographic 
materials. 

Charles  Carroll,  who  had  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  IVestficld  (X.J.)  Leader 
for  more  than  30  years,  died  Jan.  26  in 
Westfield. 

Heber  Macdonald,  .38,  former  news¬ 
paperman,  and  of  recent  years  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  various  radio  stations,  died 
Jan.  27  at  a  hospital  in  Erie,  Pa.,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness. 

John  Henry  Quinlan,  for  30  years 
editor  of  the  Monticcllo  (X.Y.)  Watch¬ 
man,  weekly,  and  of  recent  years  a  life 
insurance  agent  in  Xewburgh,  X.  Y., 
died  Jan.  25  in  Newburgh. 

James  Kelly,  chief  maintenance  man 
for  the  Chicago  Ez’cning  Post,  died  Jan. 
23  at  the  Speedway  hospital  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  four  months.  He 
was  a  world  war  veteran,  and  before 
going  with  the  Post  was  an  erecting  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  for  15  years. 

Gf/irge  William  Horton,  74,  lawyer 
and  circulation  manager  of  the  Cornell 
Alumni  Xezt’s  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  died  Jan. 
27  in  Ithaca.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1878  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Xezv  York  World  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
man. 

Ti.mothy  John  Sullivan,  retired 
newsiiapcrman  and  former  vice-president 
of  the  Tradepress  Publishing  Co.  of  (Chi¬ 
cago,  died  Feb.  3  in  Houston,  Texas, 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was  72  years 
old,  was  at  one  time  with  the  Buffalo 
(X.Y.)  Evening  Xczvs. 


MOSES  M.  BECK 

Moses  M.  Beck,  one  of  the  oldest 
papermen  in  America,  both  in  yearsS 
in  continuous  editorial  service,  died  Fi 
ruary  3  at  his  home  in  Hoiton,  Kg 
after  a  brief  illness  from  influena  R 
was  92  years  old  on  Xov.  22,  and  ^ 
Sunday  was  in  his  usual  health  and  i 
his  desk  in  his  newsjiaper  office,  i 
Recorder,  every  day.  He  was  bomif 
Wayne  County,  Ind.  He  served  as. 
captain  in  the  Civil  War.  Surviving  g 
two  sons,  William  T.  Beck,  who  I 
has  been  publisher  of  the  paper,  and  t 
S.  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the’OiiciK 
Tribune,  and  three  daughters. 

MRS.  CHARLES  P,  TAFT 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft,  wife  of  the  If 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Tutus-Stt 
and  sister-in-law  of  the  late  Preside 
William  Howard  Taft,  died  unexper 
edly  Jan.  31  at  her  home  in  Cinciniif  f 
Mrs.  Taft  had  been  one  of  the  principi 
owners  of  the  Times-Star  and  was  if 
puted  to  be  one  of  Cincinnati's  weathie 
women.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  and  M:i 
Taft  gave  the_  city  their  home  and  a.* 
collection,  a  gift  equivalent  to  $14,fl0(., 
000.  Mrs.  Taft  had  contributed  heav> 
to  the  arts  and  to  the  University  d 
Cincinnati.  Her  charity  donations  we 
usually  made  anonymously. 

MICHAEL  J.  ARGY 

Michael  J.  Argy,  63,  nationally  knov 
paper  mill  executive  and  inventor  whe-; 
machines  and  processes  are  widely  n»; 
in  paper  production,  died  last  week  i: 
Mercy  hospital,  Buffalo,  following  c 
operation.  He  was  general  superinteK- 
ent  of  the  Cliff  Paper  company,  N'iagr* 
Falls,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  KILLS  SELF 

Despondent  over  ill-health  and  finr- 
cial  troubles  A.  H.  Gill,  sporting  edit': 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  for? 
years,  killed  himself  Jan.  29  by  juicj; 
ing  from  a  bridge.  He  was  dean  oi 
Scranton  sporting  writers. 


Strictly  Business 

An  O.  Henry  title  that  describes 
this  advertisement 


My  business  is  that  of  an  advertising  man  and  I  have  been  attending 
to  it  strictly  for  years.  Happily,  until  now.  I  have  had  no 
occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  buy  advertising 
brains  that  a  person  with  my  equipment  is  on  the  market. 

The  present  hiatus  in  my  advertising  activities  is  due  to  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  agency  of  which  I  was  Vice-President. 
My  reputation  as  an  advertising  man  rests  principally  upon  my 
record  in  the  personal  planning  and  writing  of  promotional  and 
commodity  advertising  campaigns,  and  the  inspiring,  directing 
and  supervising  of  others  in  such  work. 

The  experience  on  which  my  record  of  more  than  twenty  years  looks 
back  has  been  gained  in  many  fields  -  -  all  of  which  have 
been  sales  promotion  effort  of  one  kind  or  another.  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  promotion;  campaigns  for  national  and  local 
advertisers;  editorial  activities  which  have  included  much  inter¬ 
viewing  as  well  as  the  conducting  of  personally  signed  depart¬ 
ments. 

I  have  held  positions  of  increasing  responsibility  as  my  experience 
broadened  and  my  advertising  vision  developed.  Leaving  the 
New  York  editorship  of  a  magazine  to  enter  upon  advertising 
work.  I  have  been  successively  Copy  Writer.  Copy  Director. 
Vice-President  and  finally  President  of  my  own  agency. 

I  would  fit  like  a  glove  into  an  advertising  organization — agenev 
or  publishing — looking  for  advertising  equipment  beyond  the 
usual.  Would  you  care  to  have  me  elaborate  on  this  outline 
with  the  idea  that  1  have  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 


D.  Morris 'Jones 

The  Towers,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Bronxville  0932 


/ 
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Ihunches  I 

One  Dollar  zall  be  paid  | 

{  fgf  each  idea  published.  | 

I  Send  clipping  for  payment.  | 

4  V  interesting  feature  can  be  obtained 
Vbv  interviewing  some  of  the  older 
' .  teachers  in  vour  city  on  the  sub- 
feo  of  spelling.  Do  the  pupils  (if  t.Klay 
„  I  better  than  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  did’  What  are  the  “stickers'  ot 
L  as  empared  to  those  ot  2.i  years 
‘“j  Has  the  method  ot  teaching  spell- 
changed  materially?  -A  number  ot 
motions  will  suggest  themselves.- 

C.  B.  B. _ 

In  the  Cape  Ann  section  of  .Massa¬ 
chusetts  physicians  have  established  a 
liat  minimum  rate  of  SI  for  professional 
•flephone  advice.  An  iiuiuiry  shows  that 
Boston's  physicians  wholly  disagree  on 
whether  or  not  to  charge  for  telephone 
advice.  The  idea  is  one  that  could  l)c 
:,icalired  for  a  story  in  any  city.— 
R.  1).  F.  _ 

Check  over  accident  reports  to  learn 
the  location  of  the  most  dangerous  spot 
in  your  city.  Then  get  police,  automo- 
hile  club  officials  or  Inith  to  tell  why. 

-X.W.Q. _ 

The  I’tica  (N.V.)  Ohserzrr-Dispatcli 
recently  built  an  interesting  story  around 
a  comparative  study  of  local  food  and 
clothing  prices  in  the  winters  of  1920, 
I92d  and  IWl.  The  research  showed 
prices  this  winter,  in  most  instances,  are 
Inner  than  in  the  other  two  winters. 
—Lynn  Crocker. 

Boston  Sunday  Globe  used  a  feature 
'  'tory  on  the  experiences  of  a  woman  in 
running  a  HKiming  house. — L.  D.  Cham¬ 
berlain. 

What  do  men  carry  at  the  end  of  the 
watch  chains  that  adorn  their  vests?  You 
won’t  find  a  watch  at  either  end  of 
many  «if  the  chains,  and  you  won’t  al¬ 
ways  find  a  pen  knife.  A  girl  reporter 
can  get  a  story  on  this. — I'.  S.  \'. 

ICoriY.ttcr  (Mass.)  'rclegnim  found 
it  costs  alwiut  $5,(KK)  to  he  a  debutante 
lit  W  orcestcr.  .Some  of  the  various  com¬ 
ing  out  parties  were  described  in  the 
story.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
debut  in  your  city? — 1..  1).  C. 

Massachusetts  legislature  at  its  last 
session  passed  a  law  making  it  manda¬ 
tory  lor  the  ,scho(d  departments  of  the 
various  cities  in  the  state  to  provide  in¬ 
struction  for  crippled  children  unable  to 
attend  regular  sessions  of  school.  In 
each  city  a  special  teacher  is  appointed 
in  charge  of  such  instruction.  \Vh;it  is 
lour  city  doing  for  its  crippled  children 
ot  scluwd  age'  .\  story  giving  details 
01  the  instruction  given,  course  of  study, 
whether  instruction  is  jirovided  in  e.ach 
home  or  in  a  classroom  doubtless  would 
cTll  parents.— 

( ompositions  written  by  San  Francisco 
Students  for  their  regular  classes  are 
v'"!”  x'^Ftently  in  the  San  Francisco 
it  Teachers  in  the  schools  have  been 
rged  tfj  submit  to  the  News  the  best 
compositions  they  receive.  Some  unusu- 
interesting  and  original  papers  have 
n  obtained  through  the  feature.— O. 

For  Your 
New  Building 

\0w  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architeci 
^  specialized  technical  skill, 
insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
V  ec^onomies  and  effi- 
^  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  p.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwtfaptr  BuOdinos. 
rr^ucti^^  Operation, 

T  y^uationt. 

^  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York 


Use  of  Free  Publicity  Called  a 

“Dangerous  and  Lazy’’  Habit 

The  use  of  free  publicity  by  news¬ 
papers  was  characterized  as  a  "danger¬ 
ous  and  lazy”  habit  by  Mark  F.  Staples, 
Han’cy  (N.D.)  Herald,  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota 
Press  .Association  in  Fargo,  Jan.  30-31. 
Mr.  Staples’  denunciation  of  space  grab¬ 
bing  methods  of  commercial  concerns 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

L.  E.  George,  Hillsboro  Danner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  urged  adoption 
of  a  circulation  audit  plan  for  rural 
papers  and  recommended  a  cash-in-ad¬ 
vance  subscription  policy. 

Following  the  discussion  when  pub¬ 
lishers  aired  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  methods  of  distribution  of 
state  and  county  printing,  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  executive  committee  was  author¬ 
ized  “to  analyse  state  printing  costs  and 
contracts.”  Plans  to  bring  a  test  case 
on  the  union  label  law,  which  rc(|uire 
the  union  label  on  all  state  printing, 
were  discussed. 

-A  tribute  to  the  late  Norman  P>. 
Black,  publisher  of  the  Fargo  Forum, 
was  given  by  Percy  K.  Trubshaw,  I'al- 
ley  City  Times-Record. 

DAILIES  IN  SAME  PLANT 

Salt  Lake  Telegram  Now  Being  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Tribune  Building 

The  Salt  lAtke  Telegram  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  from  the  plant  of  the  Salt  Take 
'J'ribune,  following  the  purchase  of  the 
Telegram  by  the  Tribune  recently. 

Homer  F.  Robin.son  and  A.  I..  Fish, 
general  managers  of  the  Tribune  and 
Telegram  respectively  retain  their  for¬ 
mer  titles  with  increased  su])ervision. 

Other  officers  for  both  papers  are : 
Thomas  Mullen,  director  of  advertising 
and  supervisor  of  circulation ;  Carl 
Brown,  national  advertising  manager ; 
Leo  Levine,  local  display  manager;  \V. 
().  Sessions,  classified  manager;  E,  F. 
Baldwin,  circulation  director;  Stephen 
J.  Maloney,  promotion  manager;  Thomas 
Woodward,  comptroller ;  Alma  Selander, 
auditor  ;  Capt.  Fred  Gundry,  purchasing 
agent ;  H.  Eugene  Glenn,  supervisor  of 
composing  rooms. 

The  Tribune  building  was  remodeled 
for  the  accomodation  of  the  Telegram, 
rwenty-five  per  cent  more  floor  space 
was  added  to  the  Main  street  floor  and 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  the 
building,  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
were  remodeled  to  care  for  the  added 
husiness. 

HEADS  CAPITAL  WRITERS 

Mark  Shields,  associate  editor.  Ritls- 
biirgh  Pre.ss,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents’  .Association  at  Harrisburg. 
Thomas  Williams,  United  I’ress,  was 
chosen  vice-president  ;  Walter  Rons, 
I’hiladelphia  Inquirer,  vice-president,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer;  Martin  Hayes.  .Scran¬ 
ton  Rehublican.  sergeant-at-arms. 


News  Editors 
Art  Editors 
and  Writers^ 

are  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  our  comprehensive  library  of 
Canadian  photographs  and  reports. 
These  cover  Canadian  .Agriculture, 
Industry,  Lumbering.  Hydro-Elec¬ 
tric  ncveloinneiit.l'ishing  and  Hunt¬ 
ing,  .Sport,  Towns  and  Cities,  etc. 

Telephone:  IVickersham  2-3290. 

Prei*  Department 

Canadian  National  Railways, 

673  Fifth  Avenue 


\  Dollar  Pullers  j 

Ij,  One  Dollar  will  be  paid  -j,  ? 

^  for  each  idea  published.  ^  | 

^  Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^  | 

AN  announcement  lias  been  appearing 
daily  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  showing  the  number  of  houses 
rented  to  date  during  the  month,  also 
listing  the  location  of  the  houses  rented. 
— J.A.S. 

"Ride  a  Bike  to  School  This  Summer” 
as  the  gist  of  an  advertising  campaign 
hy  hardware  stores  and  sporting  goods 
dealers  would  prove  profitable  to  the 
advertising  solicitor  with  the  advent  of 
better  weather.  Tricycles  and  other 
wheeled  outdoor  tovs  will  soon  be  timelv 
leaders.— B.C. 

In  place  of  issuing  the  so-called  sou¬ 
venir  programs  in  connection  with  dances, 
amateur  theatricals  and  annual  balls,  the 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Ei'c'ning  Record  has 
sold  the  social,  fraternal  and  patriotic 
organizations  of  its  city  double  triick 
spreads.  The  advertisements  which 
formerly  appeared  in  the  souvenir  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  given  the  circulation  of 
the  Livening  Record,  a  strong  selling 
point  to  the  advertisers.  The  organiza¬ 
tions  solicit  the  advertisements  and  turn 
in  the  copy.  ()nc-(iuarter  of  the  space  is 
devoted  to  cuts  of  members  on  the  com¬ 
mittees,  of  those  participating  in  the 
shows  and  a  bit  about  the  organization. 
This  serves  to  huild  good-will  and  has 
made  a  big  hit  in  Chelsea. — H.  1).  H. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  the  farm  im¬ 
plement  dealers  advertising  for  spring 
and  summer  business.  Where  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  bought  on  payments  it  can  be 
paid  for  before  the  season  starts  if  pur¬ 
chased  now.  Most  of  the  large  imple- 


AD'VERTISERS  who  tm- 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


j  Ames  Tribune 
;  Boooe  News-Kepub* 
I  lican 

Burlinjrton  Q*sett« 

I  Rurlin^oB  Hawk-Eye 
'  Carroll  Dally  Herald 
,  Cedar  Rapids  Oaiette 
j  A  Republican 
'  CeDterrilla  loweclan 
A  Cltlien 
Clinton  Herald 
(  ouncil  Bluffs  Non 
parell 

(Ywton  News-Adrer- 
fleer 

I  Davenport  Dranocrat 
I  A  licader 

Davenport  Times 
t>ubu<iue  Tele»rai)b- 
I  Herald  and  Timee 
Journal 

\  i*ort  Dodin*  Measen 
aer  A  Chrmlrk 


Fort  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat 

Iowa  City  Press  Clt* 
Uen 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown  Times 
Republican 
Mason  City  Olobe- 
Oasette  A  Timee 
aluscatlne  Journal  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelwein  Dally 
Register 

O.skaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Cour'er 
Perry  Chief 
Hiouz  City  Journal 
Sioui  City  Tribune 
Washinatoo  Journal 
Waterloo  Efenlna 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


New  York  City 


REimu)  n  IT H 
TRAIISEI)  MEM 

While  ‘"tlld  Man  I)»-pr(‘>i>ion'’ 
hohK  sway  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  stafTs  have  ligcn  pared  In 
ihr  hone. 

.As  rnnditinns  improve  ihosi- 
stafTs  will  have  to  he  lirnnghi 
haek  In  normal.  A  new  elFi- 
eiency  will  he  demanded  of 
personnel  the  man  must  fit. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Della  Ghi  lists  men  with 
adetiiiale  training  and  experi- 
enee  for  every  editorial  or  husi¬ 
ness  slafT  need.  Write  or  wire 
your  necnls  to  John  (•.  Earharl, 
Direetor,  8.36  E.\ehange  .Ave., 
Ghieago,  III. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  EMI’LOAERS 


ment  manufacturers  are  already  supply¬ 
ing  their  dealers  with  cuts  or  mats 
free. — R.  L.  Speer. 

Many  housewives  do  not  buy  ice  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  merely  because 
they  believe  they  do  not  need  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  winter  temperatures  in 
kitchens  are  higher  than  in  summer.  Get 
your  ice  companies  and  electric  refrigera¬ 
tor  dealers  to  run  instructional  copy  on 
this  point,  stressing  the  savings  made  in 
preventing  food  from  spoiling. — Wes  W. 
Dunlap. 

DROPS  SUIT  AGAINST  UNION 

Following  intervention  by  a  citizens 
committee,  the  American  Soles  Book 
Company,  Niagara  Falls,  has  consented 
to  a  plea  that  it  withdraw  its  suit  for 
damages,  which  it  estimated  at  more 
than  $2()0.0(K),  against  the  local  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 


>■ 


h  Cline -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive  ' 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Cleveland  News 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

^  Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
.  Bank  Building 

Ik. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Manager 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar 
cnee  Eyster,  care  Stai 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


T'/- 
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CHARGED  WITH  LIBEL 

Former  Pritoner  Declares  Story  in 
London  Chronicle  Untrue 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Loniion,  Jan.  26. — Publication  in  the 
Sunday  Chronicle  of  Jan.  4  of  an  article, 
stated  to  have  been  written  by  a  man 
who  had  served  a  sentence  of  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Dartmoor,  is  the  subject  of  a 
writ  for  libel  being  issued  against  the 
paper  by  Francis  Breen,  the  prisoner 
referred  to.  The  statements  ascrilied  to 
him  in  the  article  are  stated  to  be  un¬ 
true. 

The  Daily  Herald  was  recently 
charged  with  contempt  of  court  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  wording  of  a  con¬ 
tents  bill.  A  man  named  Rouse  is 
awaiting  trial  in  connection  with  the 
discovery  of  a  burned  motor-car  con¬ 
taining  the  body  of  an  unknown  man. 
A  week  ago  a  girl  was  attacked  and 
fatally  injured  in  a  car  in  Yorkshire 
and  the  car  was  burned.  The  Daily 
Herald  ran  a  contents  hill  on  this  crime 
worded  “Another  Blazing  Car  Murder.” 
The  charge  of  contempt,  for  which  the 
paper  apologized  and  was  acquitted, 
arose  out  of  the  word  “murder”  which 
might  be  taken  as  prejudging  Rouse’s 
guilt.  “Mystery”  would  have  been 
quite  safe. 


MUST  SPECIFY  SERVICE 


U.  S.  Body  Forces  Reporting  Service 
to  State  Number  of  Pages 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  put 
a  quick  check  on  the  efforts  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  Reporting  Company,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  to  sell  to  new.spapers 
any  number  of  copies  of  the  stenographic 
record  of  hearings  involving  the  Mutual 
Publishing  Company,  of  Kansas  City, 
which  was  charged  with  unfair  competi¬ 
tion.  A  mimeographed  form  offering  to 
sell  the  record,  sent  to  newspapers,  was 
headed  with  a  docket  number,  and  sjieci- 
fied.  as  the  cost  of  the  service,  30  cents 
per  page  for  each  copy  ordered. 

The  reporting  agency,  which  received 
a  contract  from  the  Commission  in  No- 
venitier  to  make  the  official  stenographic 
record  of  the  hearings,  has  lieen  re¬ 
quired  to  remove  the  name  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  from  its  promi¬ 
nent  and  official-looking  position  on  the 
order  form,  and  to  specify  the  number 
of  pages  that  would  be  involverl  in  any 
particular  order.  In  the  case  of  the 
publishing  comiKUiy.  with  the  hearings 
not  yet  concluded,  the  numfier  of  pages 
in  the  official  record  is  now  761— a 
matter  of  $228.30  to  the  signer  of  the 
mimeographe<l  order  form. 

TRAINING  FIELD  MANAGERS 


Oklahoma  UniverBity  Giving  Instruc¬ 
tion  to  “Handpicked”  Students 

Prof.  John  H.  Casey,  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school.  University  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Harry  B.  Rutledge.  Oklahoma  Press 
.\ss(Kiation  field  manager,  have  started 
a  press  association  field  manager  cour.se 
at  tlie  University. 

Frequent  requests  for  recommendations 
of  men  as  field  managers  led  Professor 
Casey  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  of¬ 
fering  the  course. 

Only  two  students,  Tom  Gordon, 
journalism  senior,  and  Vernon  Sanford, 
junior,  are  enrolled.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  Professor  Casey’s  plan  to  “hand¬ 
pick”  the  two  or  three  students  allowed 
to  enter  the  course.  Both  Sanford  and 
Gordon  are  experienced  advertising  men. 


MILNE  WITH  FINANCIAL  NEWS 

.\ndrew  Milne,  advertisement  manager 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertisement  manager  of  the 
London  Financial  News.  Mr.  Milne  was 
for  many  years  assistant  advertisement 
manager  of  the  Chronicle  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Horace  Imber.  He  was  in 
charge  of  entertainment  arrangements 
for  the  International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  London  in  1924, 
and  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to 
America. 


TRIES  NEW  PROMOTION  PLAN 


Daily  Seeks  Increased  Linage  Through 

Employes’  Patronage  of  Advertisers 

A  request  that  employes  of  the  Okmul¬ 
gee  (Okla.)  Times  and  Democrat  patron¬ 
ize  merchants  who  advertise  in  that  paper 
was  made  recently  in  a  letter  from  H.  H. 
Horton,  general  manager  of  the  paper, 
which  was  attached  to  all  pay  checks. 
The  request  was  made  as  an  effort 
toward  increasing  advertising  linage  Mr. 
Horton’s  letter  stated. 

“We  believe  that  in  any  number  of 
instances,”  the  letter  read,  “we  could 
show  that  employes  of  the  Times  and 
I>emocrat  are  spending  more  money  right 
now  with  advertisers  than  these  adver¬ 
tisers  are  spending  with  us,  and  if  we 
can  obtain  the  actual  figures  we  may 
be  enabled  to  increase  our  advertising 
linage  with  such  firms.” 

The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  list 
of  local  advertisers  and  a  list  of  nation¬ 
ally  distributed  products  advertised  in 
the  Times  and  Democrat.  The  head  of 
each  department  is  asked  to  supply  a 
monthly  statement  as  to  the  approximate 
amount  spent  by  the  people  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  with  advertisers.  The  names  of  the 
employes  are  not  revealed. 


SALES  FORCE  MEETS 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Out-of-Town 
Men  Attend  Two-Day  Session 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  department  held  a  two-day  sales 
conference  with  its  out-of-town  repre¬ 
sentatives  Jan.  23-24.  The  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  session  began  at  nine  o’clock  with  a 
welcome  e.xtended  by  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid. 
Speeches  were  also  made  by  Howard 
Davis,  business  manager ;  \Villiam  K. 
Haskell.  Jr.;  George  J.  .-Xiier,  advertising 
manager ;  and  Porter  Caruthers.  assistant 
business  manager.  Dinner  was  served  in 
the  new  banquet  room. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Frank 
H.  Meeker,  national  advertising  director. 
Miss  Margaret  Holland,  head  of  the 
radio  advertising  department :  T.  H.  Ford, 
William  O.  Barrow.  T.  H.  .^peler,  John 
McIntyre,  William  L.  Ettinger.  L.  I.. 
Heaton,  classified  advertising  manager, 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Ix-avitt.  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Mrs.  William  Brown 
Melonev,  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Magazine,  and  T.aurence  Hills,  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager,  I’aris  Herald, 


EXPLOITATION  PRIZE  CONTEST 

Columbia  Pictures  has  set  up  a  purse 
of  $1.87.s  for  exhibitors  and  theatre 
managers  in  a  nation-wide  contest  for 
the  best  advertising  and  exploitation 
ideas  submitted  on  the  picture  “Dirigi¬ 
ble”  which  will  be  released  late  this  win¬ 
ter.  Exhibitors  and  managers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  eligible. 
Comiwtition  ended  Feb.  1.  The  contest  is 
divided  into  five  classes  with  a  $375 
stake  in  each  class.  The  divisions  are ; 
newspaper  advertising  campaigns ;  news¬ 
paper  publicity  campaigns ;  lobby  deco¬ 
ration  suggestion ;  window  display  and 
merchandise  tieups ;  catch  lines  and 
slogans. 


SUPERIOR 

PAPER 

TAIL-BOARDS 

IN  ALl.  SIZES  .056  THICK 


CURVED 

24''x14” 

24’’xl6'' 

24'’xl8'' 

24~x2(r 

26’’xl4'’ 

26’'xl6'' 

26''xl8'' 


FLAT 

I4’'x36'’ 
I8''x36'' 
20’'x36'' 
22“x36'' 
24''x3  6'' 
20”x36" — .030 
THICK 


RELIABLE  Ac  EXTRA  TOUGH 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131 

West  Lynn,  Mass. 


HARRY  B.  HAINES  HONORED 

Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher  of  the 
Paterson  (N.J.)  Fz'ening  News,  was  se¬ 
lected  this  week  as  Paterson's  most  out¬ 
standing  citizen  for  1930.  Mr.  Haines 
will  be  honored  at  a  public  ceremony 
during  this  month,  at  which  he  will  be 
presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the 
X’eritans  Club,  which  chose  the  publisher 
for  the  honor  because  of  his  "save  a 
home”  campaign  in  which  he  raised 
$20,000  to  aid  the  destitute  of  the  city. 


SMITH  CLUB  SPEAKER 

Presidential  Nominee  Guest  of 

York  Advertising  Group  * 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  governor 


New  York  and  Presidential 


1928,  was  the  guest  of  hon^ 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  AdvenuJ 
Club,  Wednesday,  Jan.  28. 

Expressing  optimism  in  regard  to  i 
business  outlcxik,  Mr.  Smith  said  * 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  I 
emerge  from  the  darkness  of  busjnK 
depression  into  the  sunlight  of  Amerin; 
prosperity.” 

Touching  half- jokingly  upon  adver- 
ing  Mr.  Smith  said  he  hated  to  see  * 
many  billlioards  near  the  Adiroodau 
preserves.  “Why  can’t  they  be  bunclr 
in  one  place  so  we  can  get  them  all  j 
once  and  have  it  over  with  ?”  be  aske 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  president  of 
club,  presided.  He  introduced  Grover  { 
Whalen,  general  manager  of  Wanami 
er’s.  New  York,  who  was  toastmaster 

FARMERS  LEARN  TO  REPORT 

A  week’s  study  in  newspaper  apprr 
ciation  was  offered  recently  to  more  the 
100  farmers  at  the  University  of  Ns 
braska  .Agricultural  College.  Lincolr 
The  purpose  of  the  special  course  Wc 
to  aid  farm  boys  in  writing  count". 
corresiKindence  for  weekly  newspaper^ 


COLORADO  PULP  PROJECT 

The  International  Paper  Company  is 
expected  to  launch  its  southern  Colorado 
pulp  activities  in  the  near  future.  Two 
officials  recently  spent  some  time  in  the 
state  making  surveys  of  possible  sites 
for  lumber  camps  and  mills.  The  Inter¬ 
national  company  was  low  bidder  for 
$5..5()().(KK)  worth  of  spruce  in  the  San 
Juan  and  Rio  Grande  national  forests  of 
Colorado. 

DAILY  HAS  GUEST  EDITOR 

The  Jan.  28th  edition  of  the  Fottsz’iUc 
(  Pa. )  livening  KeLuhlican  was  placed  in 
cliarge  of  a  guest  editor.  Charles  Hauss- 
man.  well-known  local  business  man.  who 
made  assignments  to  the  reporters  and 
selected  the  news  matter.  The  I.  H. 
Zerbev  Newspapers.  Inc.,  expect  to  en¬ 
tertain  one  guest  eclitor  a  month  during 
1931 . 


Supplies-  Equipment 


Berry-Mingle  Co.^inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 

• 

Doslgnors  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant, 
g  Spaclallsts  in  selection  and  sale 
S  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 

V  duction. 

_c 

g.  Consultants  in  construction,  de- 
o  sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 
<  ofbuildingstomeetthenews- 

•  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

O 

-g^  A  Strictly  Quolity  Product 

jk 

,f  A  Qualify  Purchase  is,  after  all, 

.fr  the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economy 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulan 
to  your  nearest 
G«E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of 
casts  at  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  G>rk  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
light  Wool  Moulders 
Tlun  Wool  Moulders 

(AU  Sixes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesaea  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  plaea 

Neiv  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worceater,  Maaa.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mast. 


EOSS 


cAd/ustabli 

'-/HEAD 

Flatshaverl 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .ooi  in.  J  H.  P- 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  1 9'*  * 

Send for 

Folder  22D  which  tells  ALL 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPAN' 

I  c-ic  So.  Paulina  Street 

.ANr»Al*ClK» 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
RATES 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
1  Time  —  .50  per  line 
3  Time*— .40  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
1  Time  —.75  per  line 
4  Times  — .60  per  line 


Count  six  words  to  the  line  —  Cash  with  Order 
Classified  closes  Thursday  Morning 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by 
fraouency  of  insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  &  Publisher 
^  reserves  the  right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


ADVERTISING 

Promotion 

Food  liDSt*  fmm  a  new  source.  We  guarantee 
full  oage  weekl.v.  I.ef8  tell  you  about  It.  Ap- 
Mintment  anytime  within  lOU  miles  New  York. 
Kit  references.  Box  B-543.  Eilltor  &  Publisher. 

business  offers 

Brokers 

Rul  Buy  for  one  having  $18,000;  two  weeklies 
eolendid  newspaper  and  Job  plant;  grossing 
giooOO;  net  profit  $3,000.  Price  right  for  <iuiek 
irayer.  Exclusive  New  Jersey  Held.  J.  It.  Shale. 
Times  Building.  New  York. 

Hswspspsr  Brokerage— Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  11.  Knox.  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg..  Kiiiibrs  City,  Mo. 

Newspaper  for  Sale 

Weeklj  For  Sale  b.r  owner.  (irons  ImisIiiohs 
115.612,  net  profit  Kooson:  iip- 

jjolntnient  government  p<fsition.  Kst.  4.’  yenrs. 
bsition  garden  spot  rallf.  nisli,  bal¬ 

ance  terma.  B-.522.  F>lltor  &  I*iihlia!ier. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

Wanted  to  Buy:  Morning  or  evening  daUy  on 
I’tclflc  (’oast  In  elty  from  T.TdNl  to  7.'>.(K)(>. 
Address  JUKI  \V.  Montana  »St.,  Lewlstowii,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Special  Service 

Linage  Promotion  by  Direct  Mail  brings  remark- 
ible  results.  One  of  Ofjuntr.v’s  crack  men 
in  this  work  now  open  for  an  oiler.  Hox  H-oJiH. 
(Mltor  A  I^ublUher. 

Syndicate  Features 

Will  Sell  one  or  two  syndicate  features  each 
bringing  $30  weekl.v;  running  for  yeara; 
other  iteresta  require  time.  B-508,  Editor  & 
I'oblliher. 


CIRCULATION 


A  DoPrieit  "Better  Timet"  Campaign  recently 
rondorted  for  the  weekly  “Dayton  10.) 

Review”  grossed  nearly  $15,000.  giving  the 
psH*r  a  preponderant  circulation  In  its  field. 
This  is  only  one  of  DePriest’s  many  smashing 
su'fesses  during  the  Ift.'lO  depression.  On 
•'smpaigns,  circulations  were  double<i.  Live 

papers  take  advantage  of  dull  time»v— move 
f^rwird  to  new  entrenchments,  to  he  ready  for 
the  trade  revival  battle  sure  to  come.  De- 
rriest’a  successful  campaigns  in  four  N.  Y. 

*  Ity  boroughs  assure  results  anywhere.  An  «)r- 
k'sniration  of  experts,  speaking  five  languages. 
HUDSON  DePRIBST,  240  Fifth  Are.,  N.  Y. 
Also  p,  0.  Box  S17,  Tampa,  Florida. 

pia  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
•''^e.,  IxMiisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
reatort  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan, 

BUir  k  Austin,  clrriilation  biilldprs.  222  West 
'iwnwich  St.,  Rending.  I’enn.  Originators  of 
fnnipiilgiie.  Telephones: 
blHce  2-13.31;  residence  81-9240. 

Company.  El  Cortes  Bldg..  Santa 
hiitiaJJ'  An  efflelent  circulation 

*'^'"'***^*™  kceeptlng  only  bonnflde 
"wriptlons  (paid  In  full  by  siiliacrtber).  Write 
to.  without  ohligation,  for  field  survey. 

BUn  real  cirrulatlon- 
ai  nnlfikf*".'*’®**'’"  being  filled  as  rapidly 
msdii  r  *"  io  w-lilch  iKHikIngs  are 

oniT  ■  from  new  ellenta  are  accepted 

roiir.i.'”.  *  I’artlowe  scientific  survey  and 
0)11^,  J'  ‘"dividual  field.  A  letter  or 
ohllM.i«„  ‘***'’  snslysla  entails  no 

frsB*ir  *’“•  an  Intelligent  and 

rlrculsHm’k'ntr.''***'’”  ®*  *"  "'hether  or  not  a 
tad  h»i?»  ^*'  **  "''  drive  would  prove  practical 
*-nbll.7iL"‘  “  ‘"ne  “>  ‘ha  publication. 
t<«(?  »«  buy  Bartlowe 

b-nuine  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  Is 

modern  I'.. aubscrlptlon  seeured  In  the 
“cstl«  hJ  ‘■jn'Pa'BU  Is  subject  to  veri- 

*«^t«d  nnii^*  publisher.  No  subscription  Is 

or  Si.?  by  the  subscriber. 

Pompanr  ‘Charles  Partllwe 

'"d'*MWl..  O^nMental  Bldg. 


EDITORIAL 

Press  Service 

New  York  Feature*  at  space  rates.  Special 
feature  writer  with  completely  equippe<l  camera 
car  will  cover  yonr  asHlgnment  on  Atlantic  Sea- 
lioard.  lias  wonderful  entree  for  exclusive  Sun¬ 
day  features.  No  story  too  small  or  large. 
Write  or  wii-e  requirements.  Emile  C.  Schnur- 
mucher.  22  East  UDlh  St..  New  Y’ork  City. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager  -New  York  state  afternoon 
dally,  6.(MK)  circulation,  growing  suburban  terri¬ 
tory,  wants  circulation  manager.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  with  salary  expected.  Box  B-540,  Editor 
aV  PiibllHher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Builder--Now  available  only  to 
alert  newspaper  demanding  resulta.  12  years 
success;  certifiefi  records.  H-5Jl().  Editor  A 
Puldisher. 

Advertising  Director  and  Business  .Manager  of 
well  known  newspaper  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  successes  is  available  btM-ause  merger. 
Experienced  metropolitan  ami  smaller  city 
flailies.  lias  happy  combination  conservatism 
and  unceasing  initiative  which  asstircHi  profit 
management.  Able,  natural  leader  ami  personal 
salesman.  Isikeable  and  adaptable.  Highest  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  cre<ientials  from  recog¬ 
nized  papers,  agencies  and  representatives.  Uni¬ 
versity  trained.  AEF  \eteran.  Married.  Gen¬ 
tile.  42.  Seek  isTmaiience  ami  opp^irinnity 
un*l  job  can't  be  too  t(»ugh!  Write  (’apt.  Dun¬ 
lap,  Dark  Tower  Apts..  Keinlde  Ave.,  Ijogan 

Sta.,  iqiiladeipliia.  Tel.  Hancock  .'UHk;. _ 

Advertising  Manager,  exceptional  ex|»erience  and 
record  on  tw<»  large  metropolitan  papeix.  se^^ks 
conneetbm  with  newspa|>er  desiring  to  build  gen¬ 
eral  or  specific  cIasi>iiti<‘ations.  His  promotion 
and  inetliods  are  original  and  foreefiil  and  this, 
couphsl  with  adaptability  and  tiyiiamlc  selling 
aldlity  guarantees  results  in  any  field.  B-.%31. 
Falltiir  Ac  PiibUsber. 

Advertising  Manager  2<»  .vears*  experience  on 
Ji  successful  eastern  papiTs,  go«Kl  persmiality. 
excellent  salesman,  copy  writer,  enthusiastic, 
dipbmiatic  and  creative  mind:  go<»d  leader  of 
men.  Know  inerebandising  and  pnunotion  metli- 
ods.  Exceidional  experi*‘ncc  on  siiecial  page 
fentun*s.  A-1  r4*ferenees.  Ueasomible  salary.  (Jo 
anywbert*.  B(»x  B-riJlP.  Editor  A:  Ibiblisher. 

Advertising  Manager 

A  newspaper  publisher  whose  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  low  in  pnaliictive  |M*wcr  will  la*  in- 
teresttsl  in  this  man.  He  combines  the  qiiallti- 
t'Htions  of  advertising  manager.  i>oth  local  and 
national,  with  tliose  of  sales  mamiger.  Knows 
mereliamlisihg  and  merchants*  problems  and 
readily  gains  iladr  «H)nllil«*iice.  ('(Hipcrates  with 
speidal  representative  to  lm*reasc  nati(»nal  lin¬ 
age.  Tiles**  are  faets  readil.’i  sidtstaiitiated.  At 
present  witli  g<M>d  slz<>  daily.  Imt  o|a*n  to  proine 
sition  with  gr<»wing  piibliiation.  No  fancy  salary 
necessary.  Imt  |*ercentage  of  increase  essential. 
tMitliiie  your  proidem.  com|K*tition  tthe  k(‘4*ner 
the  lietteri,  liiiaire  figures.  an<i  send  representa¬ 
tive  copy  of  yonr  paper  t**  B-.'ir»;»  Editor  A;  Diile 

IlKlur.  _  _  _ 

Auditor  — .\ge  '.\S.  'rboronghly  e\p«Tieiice<l.  suc¬ 
cessful  cx«*eutive  -valnaide  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Go<m1  biisiio'ss  manager.  Seeking  ad- 
>  anceni«‘iit.  I'ossoss  lact  Initiative.  Intelli¬ 
gent.  elticlent.  .\-l  character.  iefer«*iH*es. 
B-o21.  Editor  A:  I’uldisher. 

Cartoonist:  ('an  bamlle  e<litorlaL  s|H>rts  and 
feature  i»age  work.  Age  .'18.  Bex  B-54D.  F^litor 
Ac  Dublisher. 

Circulation  Manager  of  unusual  ability  Is  op4*ti 
for  a  conne<-tioii.  Eighteen  .vears’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  successful  metrop4ditnn  and  small 
publications,  (pialilieil  to  relieve  puldlsber  com¬ 
pletely  (»r  all  bis  circulation,  production  and 
management  proldems.  N(»t  a  swivel  chair  ex- 
e<-iillve  but  a  eoiistrmtive  bard  worker— a  pro¬ 
ducer.  .\ge  4ti.  married.  Excellent  refen^nces 
regarding  character  and  achievements,  .\ddress 

Box  B-.‘V44.  F,<iitor  Ar  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  For  chain  of  newspapers 
not  less  than  five  papers.  Years  of  ext»erlence. 
Now  employed  with  one  of  the  largest  paiiers 
piiblislied.  .\ddress  Box  B-."47,  E4lItor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Olroulation  Manac^r — open  for  a  imsition:  wide 
business  training,  thoroughly  experienced  in  cir¬ 
culation  work.  Capable  of  directing  your  de¬ 
partment  efficiently  and  economically.  Box 
B-.'Vlfi.  Editor  A  Pnfdlsher. 

Circulation  Manager.  Assistant  or  City  Circu¬ 
lator.  Thorough  knowledge  of  work  in  all  Its 
phase*.  Past  five  years  director  of  .V>.000  dally 
and  Sunday  In  eastern  city.  Tw’elve  years*  con¬ 
tinuous  experience.  Married.  Age  29.  Aggres¬ 
sive  and  with  initiative.  Salary  secondary. 
References.  A-9R4,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 

Classified  Advertiiing  Manager,  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  prominent  mld-weet  daily,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  newspaper  desiring  to  increase  its 
classified  to  the  full  capacity  of  its  field. 
This  man  la  an  authority  on  classified  pro¬ 
motion  and  his  record  demonstrates  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  methods.  B-512,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classiled  Manager,  aided  in  building  great 
nietmpolitan  nie<liuin;  then  built  nationally 
known  me<iiuni  to  supremacy,  town  125, (km;  ad¬ 
vanced  metroiHilitan  inanagershlp.  consultant 
other  papers.  19;k>  iiiove<l  from  last  to  first 
<'lty  percentage  comparison,  only  paper  to  reduce 
1929  losses,  reduced  expense  25^$),  lncrea8e<l  line 
revenue.  Will  do  {>ern)anent  constructive  build¬ 
ing  at  low  cost.  .Married,  children.  Box  11-45117, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Neighborhood  News  Specialist — can 
mention  TiO  new  names  daily  (up  to  2  col.i 
with  human  Interest  slant,  to  the  delight  of 
any  circulation  manager.  S<'rap  isioks  of  suc¬ 
cessful  run  available.  Gooil  reason  for  desired 
change.  (Jo  anywhere.  Many  promotional  sug- 
gestlims  to  offer.  Age  29.  Ken  KImbel,  5<N) 
Tenny  .\ve.,  l»uisville,  Ky. 

Editor — Experience  all  desks,  lieats.  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  eoliimning.  Promoted  four  times  in  year 
by  present  employer.  Seeks  clt.v  editorship  small 
daily  or  any  p<mt  of  opportunity  on  larger 
paper — 24.  married.  Best  references,  including 
all  employers.  Box  B-.Vtd.  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Trained  in  feature  work  and  in  edit¬ 
ing  special  editions.  Young  man,  6  years*  expe¬ 
rience.  Whole  or  part  time.  New  Y’ork  area. 
R-.504.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor — Widely  experienced  In  newspaper  and 
business  paper  field.  Available  Feb.  15,  as 
managing  editor  and  editorial  writer.  Prefers 
town  of  50. (kX)  to  KKl.OOO  in  eastern  states. 
B-503.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Ix>ng  years  of  experience  In  every 
branch,  ('an  handie  financial  or  other  special 
departments.  Can  do  re-write,  read  copy  or 
make-up.  ('an  also  get  out  special  (Hlltlons. 
B-519.  E*litor  A  l*ublisher. 

Editorial — Age  24,  experienced,  reporter,  copy 
reader,  make-up.  Knows  s|K»rts.  can  write  and 
make-up  pages.  University.  Opportunity,  not 
salary,  objet'tlve.  A-989.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — 

Write  or  wire  this  man  at  once.  We  know  what 
lie  has  done  and  can  do.  He  has  been  tele- 
g-aph.  city,  literary,  feature  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Indefatigable  worker,  great  pitnlucer.  Fine 
editorial  writer.  IVill  lake  any  iM>sltion.  your 
terms.  We  heartily  r<»cominend  him.  Address 
bill)  as  H.  A.  V..  .521  Main  Street.  (’Inclnnati. 

Walter  M.  Harrls^ui,  managing  editor.  Okla¬ 
homan.  Oklah)>ma  City,  ex-president  Society  of 
Newspaper  Edit<*rs. 

Edgar  T.  (’utter,  newspaper  broker,  former 
Chleago  district  siiiM‘rintendent,  Associated 
Press:  JU>7  N.  .Michigan  Blvd..  (’hlcago. 


Editor,  iiuw  employHl.  Is  looking  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  wiio  Is  lin'd  of  the  windy  insincerities 
and  crippling  petty  r»ib‘s  of  conventional  news¬ 
paper  work:  wiio  not  only  says,  but  also  l>e- 
lleves.  that  the  value  of  his  ad  spnee  depends 
on  his  j»n|HT’s  honesty,  intelligence  and  courage; 
who  knows  tliat  the  press  in  Its  frantic  scramble 
for  Irlviallties  and  negle<t  of  the  shape  and 
weight  dev  elopiiieiits,  has  been  scooj»ed  by  nearly 
every  major  event  of  the  twenti€*tii  century.  I 
nee<l  no  fat  expanse  acomnt.  Your  staff  con¬ 
tains  hidden  riidies.  I  believe  I  can  develop 
tbeiii.  I  am  J95:  iiiariied:  experience.  11  years 
as  editor,  writer  and  publisher.  The  size  of 
your  p:i|M'r  doi^s  not  matter.  If  this  ad  inter¬ 
ests  ymi,  write,  whether  yon  nee*i  a  man  now 
or  not.  Box  B  -"*4‘^,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 

News  Photographer,  28,  married;  sober;  wide 
experlenee  on  dallies;  employed.  Desires  perma¬ 
nent  conneetion  with  prt.greaslTe  paper.  Hhcoel- 
lent  referenees.  B-532.  Editor  A  1‘ubllaher. 

Newspaper  Woman,  27.  ('ollege  graduate,  5 
years’  experlenre,  now  getting  out  amall  dally 
single-handed,  desires  poaltion  with  larger  paper 
as  reporter,  feature  writer  or  on  desk.  Best 
of  references  as  to  ability,  ehararter  and  capa¬ 
city  for  work.  Available  month’s  notice.  Box 
B-541.  Editor  A  riiblisher. 

Photographer,  completely  etpilpped;  10  .years’ 
experience  on  metropolitan  papers;  now  on  stuff. 
Can  establish  and  operate  photo,  dept,  elllcleiitly 
References.  B-3.’l.’t,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Production — Young  man,  business  office  training, 
knowledge  of  accounting  methmls;  enmiHMing 
room  experience,  know*leilge  of  comimslng  ma¬ 
chines.  seeks  position  as  assistant  to  iirmluetlon 
manager  or  iiDn'Iianical  superintendent.  .Xvall- 
able  at  once.  Will  go  anywhere.  11.332.  I^litor 
A  Publisher. 


Publisher,  who.  in  three  years,  built 
insignlfleant,  "In  the  red”  sheet  into  a 
profitable,  fearless  and  powerful  news¬ 
paper,  wiabea  change  to  larger  Held. 
Anywhere.  B  510,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publlaher’a  RepreaentaUve.  Man  with  many 
.years*  experteiiee  and  outstanding  record  on 
large  dally  news|iaper  wants  ismitlon  to  repre¬ 
sent  publisher  or  advertising  representatives  on 
Pacific  Coaat.  Hard  worker  who  leaves  nothing 
undone  to  get  the  business:  familiar  with 
national  and  local  flelda.  Age  3(1;  single  nigh- 
est  refereneea.  Ilox  B  312,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sale*  Promotion  and  Advertising;  Capable  exeeu 
live  familiar  with  newspaiter  promotion  In 
Iniildlng  flel<l  Sales  record  on  newspajM-r  feature 
and  eooperatlve  Ideas.  Trade  Asaoelatlon  ex 
IMTienee.  Aiiierieaii.  thoroughly  eonversaiit  wltli 
is.mmereial  and  diploinalle  Spanish.  An  iinn^nal 
l>aekgroiin<|  In  work  ropilrlng  tact  and  Juilg 
ment.  neaIth.T,  energetic,  able  to  Cftoperate  with 
other  people.  New  3'ork  or  envirtma  prefi-rred 
blit  will  eonsider  any  proiKisitlon.  Available 
linmeiliatel.v.  Rest  of  refereneea.  Box  It*. 3.3,1. 
Erlltr»r  A  PuliiiHhcr. 

Sports  Editor-  There’s  a  first  class  simrting 
editor  avRlhible  for  a  paper  In  a  city  with 
less  than  .3^i.(Kio  people.  Ten  years  writing 
sports  111  New  York.  Now  assistant  sporta 
editor  .New  3  ork  paper  with  1.30,0lki  elrciila- 
tlon.  Knows  sports  thonnigbly  and  can  write 

a  siiHiipy  story.  Won’t  take  a  Job  In  a  city 
-tkc  .31.  Box  B-51S. 

Ivfitnr  A  I'libliHhcr. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale  f.  o.  h.  (Irinndo.  Florida,  due  to  eon- 
solidatliin.  complete  newspaper  plant  including 
eight  Mnotypes,  Mislela  2«.  5.  18,  8  and  14. 
fully  ei|iilpped,  I.iiillow  raster  and  matrix  ease 
Elnsl.  heavy  duty  mat  roller.  Miller  saw,  fiili 
page  casting  Isix,  three  eoliimn  easting  box. 
metal  furnace,  .’12-In  pager  eiitter,  mat  humidor 
and  senrrher.  sixteen  page  Duplex -Tubular  press 
stereotype  e<|iilpment.  motor  and  pulley,  alow 
motion  belt  drive,  motor.  a»vlteh  Imard  and  other 
iiiiseellaneoiis  r<|iil|iment.  I’rlor  eonalderatlon 
given  to  rash  for  <|iilek  sale.  W.  D.  Murray 
Orlando  NVwRpji|M»m. 

Photoenmvlnr  squipment  for  sale.  Comnlpt** 
plant  or  any  part.  Milfoil  .Machln»»rT  Co  489 
Most  Broadway.  N.  Y.  V. 


Linotype  Operator.  2(>(ki  lino  corrootod  straiitht 
matter  In  8  hourx:  union  nr  nnorganizml ;  coni- 
potont  on  ad  and  inarkot  inachinos.  Box  B-543. 
Editor  A  ruhlishor. _ _ 

Managing  Editor — Foiirtoon  yoarn’  oxporienco, 
nino  lar^o  i*ity  oxooutlvo.  Si-asrinod  with  well 
known  piililishors  nKainst  koon  <'ompetition. 
('ould  invo«(f  to  $3.5.(Kir»  if  iiiutiially  Hiitlsfiod 
aftor  a  fow  months.  Box  B-5"»l,  Editor  A 
I’litdishi'r. 

Managing  Editor,  oity  editor,  tolegraph  o<litor. 
20  years  oxpori»'n<‘o.  Now  employed  in  city  of 
45.900,  Reliable,  able  to  inspire  confidence  in 
staff.  Welcome  close  investigation.  B-519. 
Editor  A  Diiblisiier. 

Managing  Editor — Fifteen  years*  actosl  experi¬ 
ence  every  capacity,  large  and  email  town,  now 
editor,  makeup,  columnlat,  Chicago  newspaper, 
•eeka  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  daily 
Id  town  of  25,000  to  75,000.  Married.  80.  ITn- 
questionable  references.  A-906,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llaher. 

Newspaper  Executivo--Don*t  you  need  a  pro¬ 
gressive.  all  round  tiewspiii>er  man  wbo  will 
guarantee  satisfaction  as  manager,  eflitor  or 
advertising  manager?  College  graduate.  3  years 
with  Topeka.  Kans  State  Journal:  7  manager- 
publisher  Kansas  daily;  11  yeara  manager-pub¬ 
lisher  Florida  daily,  advertising  manager  here 
two  years,  now  available.  Married,  age  45.  no 
bad  habits,  good  mixer  and  organizer.  Kiwani- 
an.  lots  of  energy  and  ideas.  Best  references. 
Lynn  W.  Bloom,  P.  O.  Box  219,  Vald#>sta,  Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted — Information  concerning  wherealH>iit« 
of  John  Karl  Kepler.  Estate  matter.  Addre*4<4 
A.  M.  Feeinster.  (  ainbridge  City,  Indiana. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  ncRotiations  confidential 

PALMER.  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

EatabUakad  is  1899 
350  Madison  Awo.  Now  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


The  thrill  of  the  week  for  me  was  the 
publication  in  the  house-organ  of  the 
Scripps-tranfield  group  of  newspapers 
of  some  original  rules  which  were 
laid  down  in  1907  for  the  guidance  of 
the  managers  and  editors  of  the  news- 
pajters  founded  by  the  late  Edward  \\ . 
Scripps.  founder  of  Scripps-Howard 
and  Scripps-Canfield  newspapers  and 
allied  services,  including  United  Press 
and  NEA  Service.  Much  speculative 
matter  has  been  published,  during  50 
years,  concerning  Mr.  Scripps’  methods, 
often  descril)ed  as  peculiar,  but  well- 
established  as  original.  Also  there  has 
Ixen  much  irresponsible  gossip  in  news- 
pajxr  circles  concerning  his  rules.  Mr. 
Scripps  sjxnt  much  time  during  his 
later  life,  at  his  ranch  at  Miramar,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  writing  disquisitions  on  news¬ 
paper  practice,  freriuently  in  relation  to 
ethics,  but  few  men  outside  of  his  execu¬ 
tive  circle  were  privileged  to  read  his 
matter.  As  one  of  his  editors,  for  some 
16  years.  I  naturally  knew  many  of  his 
rules.  Personal  association  with  him 
gave  me  an  accurate  insight  into  his 
character.  IxKiking  backward,  now,  I 
realize  that  Mr.  Scripps  was  one  of  the 
four  or  five  really  great  men  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know.  He  possessed  more 
sound  information  about  the  modern 
world  and  its  contents,  particularly 
human  inhabitants,  than  any  individual 
I  have  ever  heard  of,  including  the 
world's  foremost  statesmen,  philosophers 
and  scientists.  He  would  have  Ijeen  a 
giant  in  any  form  of  endeavor  that  he 
might  have  undertaken. 

♦  *  » 

T  L'XDERST.^XD  that  at  least  two 
*  Scripps  biographies  are  now  _  licing 
written.  They  will  supply  fascinating 
and  inspiring  reading  for  newspapermen, 
aiul  for  the  public  as  well,  for  this  fiery 
spirit  who  made  a  vast  fortune  in 
newspapers  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Common  people,  was  a  leading  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  affairs  of  this  country  for 
a  generation.  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr. 
Scripps.  at  Washington,  during  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  I  asked  him  to  permit 
me  to  write  a  scries  of  articles  from  his 
famed  disquisitions,  but  he  vetoed  the 
idea  promptly,  saying  the  rules  were  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  his  own  family  of 
editors  and  managers,  would  not  fit  many 
rival  newspai)er  enterprises  and  there¬ 
fore  were  too  personal  for  iniblication. 
Much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  in 
the  24  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Scripps  set  down  the  principles  which 
are  now  published  and  which  1  take  the 
lilK-rty  to  quote  in  this  article.  Rut  fol¬ 
lowers  of  this  column  will  agree  with 
nw  that  they  contain  s<imc  elements  of 
truth  which*  are  imperishable.  At  any 
rate,  these  rules  gave  me  exalted  hours 
when,  as  a  youth.  I  learned  that  the 
"Old  Man”  literally  meant  what  he 
wrote.  To  ignore  his  rules  would  have 
meant  a  finish  fight  with  him.  In  gen¬ 
eral.  his  editors  and  managers  did  ac¬ 
cept  them  at  face  value.  They  arc  at  the 
base  of  a  great  national  success.  Once 
while  operating  a  Scripps  newspaper,  lit¬ 
eral  acceptance  of  Mr.  Scripps’  rules  got 
me  into  a  peck  of  trouble  with  a  corrupt 
political  gang,  arrested  and  flung  into 
jail  for  the  crime  of  telling  important 
truth  to  my  readers.  In  mv  hour  of 
trial  the  Old  Man  wired :  “I  am  with 
vou.  right  or  wrong,  to  my  last  dollar.” 
Xaturally  .Scripps  editors  fought  for 
him  and  his  code  to  their  last  ounce  of 
strength. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Addressing  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers.  Mr.  Scripps  in  I'Hl/ 
wrote  as  follows ; 

You  can  draw  all  the  money  you  can 
possibly  use  in  circulation  expense  so 


long  as  the  money  expended  produces 
an  increase  of  l.fXK)  average  for  each 
$.500  spent. 

I  prohibit  the  publication  of  patent 
medicine  advertisements,  advertisements 
of  lottery  schemes  and  all  advertising  of 
any  character  where  it  is  clear  that  the 
intention  of  the  advertiser  is  fraudulent. 

Xever  take  a  man's  advertisement  or 
his  money  if  you  are  convinced  the  ad¬ 
vertising  will  not  pay  the  would-be  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Xo  advertisements  are  to  be  taken 
from  any  public  utility  corporation,  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  instances  and  then  only 
when  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  object 
of  the  advertisement  is  not  to  curry 
favor  with  your  newspaper  in  order  to 
get  your  aid  in  influencing  the  public  or 
the  city  council. 

1  f  vou  cannot  make  $300  profit  on 
$2,(KK)  of  receipts,  you  will  never  be  able 
to  make  any  profit  on  any  volume  of 
business  you  may  receive. 

City,  state  and  county  printing  are 
prohibited.  Vou  want  no  advertising 
i)usiness  that  comes  as  a  matter  of  favor 
from  political  biKlies  or  influential  poli¬ 
ticians. 

At  an  early  date  you  must  adopt  the 
rule  of  giving  no  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  your  space  to  any  one  advertiser. 

^  * 

'VT'DU  must  not  run  free  advertising  for 

anyone.  You  must  not  give  a  free 
reading  notice  or  puff  to  a  theatre  or 
merchant  or  other  advertiser  as  addi¬ 
tional  consideration  for  a  display  or 
other  business  he  may  give  you. 

The  editor  has  full  control  over  the 
advertising  f)f  his  paper  as  he  has  over 
the  news  and  editorial  matter.  All  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  must  stipulate  that 
Ixfore  they  become  binding  upon  the 
paper  they  must  be  accepted  by  the 
editor ;  and  that  the  editor  has  a  right  to 
refuse  the  copy  of  any  advertisement  he 
thinks  improper. 

The  editor  may  reject  an  advertisement 
for  any  cause.  He  may  object  to  a  price 
or  the  character  of  the  copy. 

I'nder  no  condition  must  the  editor 
attempt  to  shift  responsibility  for  objec- 
tional  advertising  onto  the  business 
manager  or  advertising  department. 

There  arc  two  methods  of  circulation, 
one  by  street  sales,  the  other  by  carrier 
system.  I  advise  in  favor  of  the  carrier 
system.  In  the  case  of  street  sales  the 
pai>cr  should  sell  only  on  its  merits. 

We  want  as  readers  only  those  people 
who  want  our  jiaper  well  enough  to  pay 
for  it. 

1  f  any  distinction  is  to  Im?  made  be¬ 
tween  a  large  advertiser  and  a  small  one, 
the  smaller  the  advertiser  the  smaller  the 
rate  should  l>e,  and  the  larger  the  amount 
of  space  given  to  any  one  advertiser,  the 
higher  his  rate  should  be. 

You  have  chances  out  of  IfXI  t<< 
succeed  if  you  folbvvv  my  advice.  Rut  I 
recognize  that  emergencies  will  occif 
when  strict  adherence  to  mv  line  of 
policy  might  mean  ruin.  In  'hat  case  1 
hope  you  will  be  honest,  anyway.  It  is 
better  to  fail  in  doing  right  th;m  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  wrong. 


ly/TR.  SCRIPPS’  editorial  rules  were 
much  more  elaborate.  Here  are 
some  of  his  typical  principles : 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  peculiar 
town — human  nature  is  the  same  in  every 
city. 

Xinety-five  per  cent  of  the  possible 
readers  of  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  are  working  men  and  women. 
Most  of  the  young  men  who  enter  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  college  and  the  home  of 
well-to-do  or  rich  people  are  handicapped 
by  their  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge  or 
sympathy  with  this  vast  majority  of  our 
people  who  are  readers  of  newspapers. 
This  is  responsible  for  the  unfairness  of 
the  daily  press  in  its  dealings  with  de¬ 
mocracy.  Even  a  rich  newspaper  owner 
is  more  to  be  depended  upon  for  kindly 
consideration  of  the  humbler  sort  of 
people  than  is  the  upstart  ‘smart  Alec’ 
college  graduate,  the  hired  writer  of 
the  daily  press. 

Establishment  of  a  newspaper  —  a 
successful  newspaper — does  not  depend 
upon  any  particularly  g(K)d  opportunity. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  ability  of 
the  management. 

An  editor’s  greatest  handicap  is  often 
his  personal  conceit.  This  usually  does 
not  affect  the  beginner,  but  as  soon  as 
he,  as  the  editor,  begins  to  become  in¬ 
fluential,  the  disease  of  big-headedness 
invariably  sets  in. 

It  takes  time  and  discipline  and  a  lot 
of  hard  luck  to  produce  in  an  editor’s 
mind  a  fair  e.stimate  of  himself.  1  ad¬ 
vise  editors,  if  they  cannot  be  modest — 
if  they  cannot  really  feel  modest — at 
least  to  try  to  act  as  though  they  were 
nrrt  conceited. 


A  X  editor  cannot  make  a  greater  mis- 
take  than  to  put  a  high  value  on  his 
own  writing.  As  a  rule,  the  best  editors 
are  not  the  Ivest  writers.  A  good  editor 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  almost 
any  other  man’s  copy  is  better  than  his 


Please  do  not  boast.  Do  not  brag 
at  all  in  print  or  out  of  it.  Just  saw- 
wood  and  make  a  good  paper  and  let 
someone  else  do  the  bragging. 

Do  not  be  too  sensitive  to  what  other 
people  say  or  think  about  you.  Do  not 
think  you  have  to  defend  your  honor 
or  reputation.  If  your  reputation  is 
any  gomi  at  all  it  does  not  need  defend¬ 
ing.  Re  a  good,  straight  editor  for  a 
year  or  two  and  the  community  cannot 
help  but  find  it  out  and  despise  anyone 
who  traduces  vou. 


T^HE  sole  business  of  an  editor  is 
to  conduct  his  business  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  the  greatest  number  of 
readers  among  the  people  who  like  an 
honest  and  decent  newspaper.  An  editor 
never  should  allow  to  enter  his  mind 
the  thought  as  to  whether  one  course  or 
another  will  have  any  effect  on  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  advertisers  as  a  whole.  Make 
a  paper  the  people  will  read  and  the 
advertiser  will  be  more  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  space  in  your  paper  than  you  are 
to  sell  the  space  for  money. 

Xever  publish  an  item  or  suppress  an 
item  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
goodwill  of  any  advertiser.  Xever,  if 
you  can  help  it.  print  an  item  that  will 
cause  a  woman  to  cry.  or  that  will  affect 
any  woman’s  reputation  for  chastity. 
Do  not  print  salty  r)r  salacious  articles 
or  pictures. 

Do  not  be  too  serious  in  the  conduct 
of  your  newspaper.  Your  duty,  of 
course,  is  to  give  truthful  information 
to  your  readers,  but  you  will  have  more 
readers  and  more  influence  with  them 
if  you  make  them  laugh  and  think  of 
pleasing  things  rather  than  disagreeable 
ones. 

While  we  propose  to  make  our  news- 
I'apcrs  a  profitable  business,  we  intend 
also  to  be  a  goo<l  and  faithful  servant 
in  our  communities.  We  want  not  alone 
to  make  money,  but  to  make  clean 


mone}-.  For  this  reason  we  shouW  hf. 
determined  to  publish  nothing  that  i 
purely  bad  for  the  sake  of  caterin.  ti 
evil-minded  persons.  “ 

*  *  * 

■^^E  are  committed  to  the  service  of 
”  one  class  of  the  community.  Tj,, 
wealthy  and  capitalistic  class  of  the 
country  could,  without  any  newspaner 
organ,  take  care  of  itself.  But  tS 
class  generally  has  in  its  support  the 
most  of  the  newspapers.  This  bein# 
the  case,  we  should  devote  all  our  effoiu 
to  entertaining  and  aiding  the  great  ma-  * 
jority  and  the  wage-earner. 

We  believe  that  labor  organizati(*i! 
produce  great  benefit  to  the  labori» 
class  and  hence  we  are  always  a  fri^ 
of  labor  organizations.  This  does  not 
mean  we  are  to  be  friends  and  support¬ 
ers  of  self-constituted  labor  leaders  or 
agitators  who  may,  with  more  or  less 
success,  be  leading  their  fellows  to  take 
a  wrong  course. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  NY  newspaper  will  sell  better  with 
300  or  400  separate  and  distinct  items 
of  inferior  literary  merit  than  it  would  if 
it  had  one-third  or  one-fourth  as  many 
items,  greater  in  space  and  most  ele¬ 
gantly  written. 

What  are  required  above  all  else  in  ■ 
newspaper  making  are  personal  char-  I 
acteristics  or  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  I 
newspaperman.  These  qualities  are  to  a  I 
high  degree  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  I 
honesty,  industry  and  only  a  fair  amount  fl 
of  intelligence — a  sort  of  conviction  that  3 
he  can  serve  the  public,  and  a  determina-  ^ 
tion  to  do  so. 

*  *  * 

T  H.AVE  deemed  that  there  is  no  such 
A  thing  as  charity,  according  to  the  j 
common  definition  of  the  word.  The  or¬ 
dinary  idea  of  charity  is  the  giving  of 
some  material  substance  to  persons  who 
ha\e  no  such  substance — making  gifts 
on  the  part  of  the  rich,  or  the  very  rich, 
to  the  poor,  or  very  poor. 

.So  far  as  my  personal  observation 
and  experience  have  gone,  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  long  run  more  individual  . 
misery  and  discomfort  are  caused  by  one 
person  receiving  a  gift  than  any  good 
is  done  by  the  giver.  _  ' 

It  is  not  only  “more  blessed  to  give  j 
than  to  receive.”  but  it  is  infinitely  more  j 
harmful  to  receive  than  to  give. 

*  *  ♦ 

T  H.W'^E  heard  it  said  and  quoted  else- 
•*-  where  that  the  whole  world’s  popula-  ; 
tion  was  existing  upon  a  three  months’  : 
margin.  That  is  to  say:  If  all  the  j 
world  were  to  cease  to  produce  and  re¬ 
main  idle  for  three  months,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  to  consume  at  the 
present  rate,  all  provisions  of  all  sorts 
necessary  to  human  life  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  and  mankind  would  perish  of 
starvation,  of  cold,  and  of  exposure. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  js  that 
the  total  material  wealth  in  existence 
in  this  country  and  the  world  as  a  whole 
is  .so  insignificant  as  to  be  considered 
almost  a  negligible  (|uantity. 

Instead  of  our  being  impressed,  as  we 
are,  by  the  enormous  wealth  of  modern  ^ 
civilization  and  the  great  individual  and  1 
corporate  fortunes  now  in  existence,  we 
should  rather  be  impressed  by  the  infinite 
smallness  of  all  these  in  comparison  with 
what  might  be,  and  tliat  what  can  be,  and 
with  what  I  venture  to  .say  will  he  not 
many  generations  hence. 

♦  *  * 

This  much  I  know;  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  under  the  influence  of,  if 
sympathy  with  and  have  affection  for 
not  all  the  people — but  all  the  people  | 
whose  possessions  are  little  or  nothing  j 
as  compareil  with  the  possessions  o  | 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  few  who  g*!'-!  g 
ern  this  country  politically,  economical^  | 
and  intellectually.  .  .  I 

There  never  yet  has  occurred,  m  ■ 
life,  a  political  change  or  a  labor  ^ 
of  any  kind,  or  any  other  sort  of 
by  working  people  to  secure  from 
iqiper  classes  some  part  of  their  pow  ^ 
and  wealth,  without  mv  having  a  ee  ^ 
iii'r  of  strongest  sympathy  for  the  wor  -  j 
iiiir  i>eople.  .  ,  i 

Xever  yet  have  they  failed  but  tha 
have  felt  angry  and  chagrined. 


